NATIONAL 


‘* What is the Tory Party, unless it represents National 
feeling ?”—Lord Beaconsfield. 


MARCH, 1885. 


THE ROOT OF OUR MISFORTUNES. By Alfred AUSTIN 


THE STAGE: 


No. L—THE STAGE AS A PROFESSION FOR WOMEN. 
By Mrs. Lynn LINTON 


No. I.—THE SOCIAL STATUS OF THE ACTOR. By John COLEMAN 


IS AN IMPERIAL FISCAL POLICY POSSIBLE ? 
By Roper LETHBRIDGE, C.1.E. 


A FRENCH DRAMA ON ABELARD. By A CONCEPTUALIST 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE: A REPLY. By Philip Vernon SMITH ‘ ° 
SOME ASPECTS OF THE SALVATION ARMY. By Leopold KATSCHER 


IRELAND AND THE REDISTRIBUTION BILL. 
By F. H. Blackburne DANIELL 


RECRUITS AND RECRUITING. By F. ROBINSON 


NATURE IN FOLK-SONGS. 
By the Countess MARTINENGO-CESARESCO 
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HEALTH AND REFRESHMENT GAINED AND REGAINED. 


3 
~ CAVED MY LIFE, 
“For thé Fever had obtained a strong hold on me, 
In a few days I was quite well.’’—Eztract from Letter of 
C. Fitzgerald, Esy., when Correspondent of the Man- 


chester Guardian in Albania. 
e THE GREAT REMEDY-for Headache, Sea or Bilious 
ickness, Constipation, Indigestion, Lassitude, Low Spirits, Heart- 
« burn, and Feverish Colds; prevents and quickly relieves or cures 
the worst form of Typhus, Scarlet, Jungle, and other Fevers, 
Prickly Heat, Small-Pox, Measles, Eruptive or Skin Complaints, &c. 
The Pensacola Semi-Weekly Advance says: Mr. Blithorn “ informs 


us that of 300 cases (of Fever) treated{by him with this medicine all 
See abundant recovered. We must concur with him in its great value.” 


M d ' / T. t ’ Sold by all Chemists in Bottles at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s, each. 
eaical e@stimOny. pamPLOUGH, 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.c. 


Cure for Asthma. 


The discoverer of Himrod’s Cure was for 
twelve years a martyr to that terrible disease 
Asthma, but after many trials and failures he 
at last succeeded in bringing together the 
combination in which, as a Cure, the public 

'The wear and‘tear that Public Speakers and Vocalists | has by this time gained the greatest con- 
are subjected to is, by their use, removed, and strengthand | fidence. 

yurity of voice are retained as rich and melodious in after- It has been thoroughly tested in many of the 
= as — the onset of career. worst cases, and was said by the late LORD 
ese deli -flavoured zenges m | 
nistered to the youngest child ad téitum, and do not dis. | BEACONSFIELD, in whose case it was used 
order the head, stomach, or bowels. under the highest medical sanction, to have 

Jznny Linp.—“ I have much pleasure in confirming,as given him the greatest comfort. 
far as my experience extends, the testimony already so ‘ P > 
general in favour of the Lozenges prepared by ba Of all Chymists, 4s. per box, A remitting 

Doughty's Voice erm 6 are sold by all Chemists, in 4s, 3d to the undersigned, a box be mailed 


fie od. = oF, Post free, 1s. 2d.,28.9-, to any address in Great Britain, charges paid. 
F. NEWBERY AND SONS, F. NEWBERY AND SONS 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, (BRITISH DEPOT), 
London. 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1746. - ZLondon, E.c. 


SFOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE “stoop wrxrune.” 


THE GREAT BLOOD 
PURIFIER & RESTORER, 


For cleansing and clearing the Blood from 
all impurities, cannot be too highly re- 
commended. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin 
Diseases, and Sores of all kinds, it is a 
never-failing and permanent cure. 

t Cures Blac: add 


WORLD-FAMED 


Cures Old Sores 


Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, 
_ Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, ; Cures Glandular Sw [ 
‘Cures Scurvy Sores. Clears the Blood from all Impure 
“Cures Cancerous Ulcers, From whatever cause ° 
As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. T ds of Test Is from all 


Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases, containing six times the quantity, 11s. each, sufficient to effect a permanent 
cure in the great majority of long-standing cases—BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS 
throughout the World; or sent to ae: address for 30 or 182 stam 

al 


b 
DLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, Lincoln. 


THE LINCOLN & M 


IPAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS 


SUFFERERS from WIND on the STOMACH, Indigestion, Costiveness, 
Giddiness, Sick Headache, ;Heartburn, Disturbed Sleep, Palpitation of 
the Heart, Colic, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, Skin Eruptions, &c., 
should lose no time in availing themselves of that most excellent 
medicine, PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS, which for more than 
Thirty Years have held the first place in the world as an effectual 
antidote to the above, and all complaints arising from a disordered 
state of the Stomach, Bowels, or Liver. Tonic, invigorating, and 
urifying, they form the best remedy extant. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors in Boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each ; or 
sent, post free, for 14, 33, or 54 stamps, by PAGE D. WOODCOCK, Lincoun 
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Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. 


New Volume of Poems by Mr. Alfred Austin. 
AT THE GATE OF THE CONVENT, and other Poems. By Aurrzp 
AvusTIN, Author of “ Soliloquies in Song,” “Savonarola,” &c. Crown 8yvo. 6s. 
By the late Rector of Lincoln College. 


MEMOIRS. ng A Mane Parison, Late Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Crown 8yvo. 8s. 6d. 


New Book by Mr. Walter Pater. 
MARIUS, THE EPICUREAN: his Sensations and Ideas. By Watrer 


—, Author of “ The Renaissance, Studies in Art and Poetry,” &c. 2-vols., extra crown 
Ss. 


— New Book by Mr. J. Comyns Carr. 
PAPERS ON ART. By J. Comyns Carr. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


A New American Novel. 


RAMONA: a Story. By Heuxn Jackson. 2 vols., Globe 8vo. a. 
“ The interest of this novel is of a larger and deeper kind than fiction commonly aspires to. 
. We could not easily find a more powerful and pathetic love story.”—Pall Mall Ganetie. 
A Medical Novel. 
CHARLEY KINGSTON’S AUNT: a Study of Medical Life and Ex- 
perience. By PEN OLIVER, F.R.C.S. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“The scene is laid in one of the best known of our medical schools of London, and old students 
there will have no difficulty in recognizing the truth of several of the portraits which are in- 
cidentally sketched. Apart from its technical interest, this book will secure attention b a 
vigorous writing, its many well-touched pictures of life and character."—British M 


Journal. 
A Poem by W. G. Wills. 


MELCHIOR: a Poem. By W. G. Wits, Author of “Charles I.,” 
“ Olivia,” &c., Writer of “ Claudian.” Crown 8vo. 9s. 


Now re! Crown 8vo., 7s. 
THE AENEID OF VIRGIL. Translated into > Raglish by J. W. Macxann, 
M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

“The book appeals, above all, to people who are ignorant of Latin, and yet are eager to have a 
close knowledge of the author’s substance, undimmed by the inevitable conceits, additions, and 
refinements of modern versifiers. Such readers will get from Mr. Mackail more than they will 
get from any other version to which we can direct them.”—Saturday Review. 


The Boyle Lectures, 1884. 
THE SCIENTIFIC OBSTACLES TO CHRISTIAN BELIEF. Being 


the Boyle Lectures for 1884. By G. H. Curteis, Canon of Lichfield, and Professor of 
New Testament Exegesis in King’s Y college, London. Crown 8vo. (In a few days. 


By the late Right Hon. Henry Fawcett, LL.D., F.B.S. 


FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION. An Inquiry into the Causes 
which have retarded the general adoption of Free Trade since its Introduction into England. 
By the Right Hon. HENRY Fawcett, LL.D., F.R.S. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Second and Cheaper Editio 
DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISEN! DOWMENT: What are They? 


By E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. Is. 


cond Edition, Crown 8v 
A RECORD OF ELLEN WATSON. Arranged and Edited by Anna 
BucKLAND. With Portrait. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ Miss Buckland has done well to present the public with this record of a noble life... . 
memoir abundantly shows a ripening and a growth into real interest, and we commend the oon 
to all who are feeling their way to a fit and useful calling in life.’ "—British Quarterly Review. 


Twenty-Second Annual Publication (Revised after Official Returns) of 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK. A Statistical and Historical 


Annual of the States of the Civilised World. For the Year 1885. Edited by J. Scorr 
KELTIE. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“ As indispensable as Bradshaw.”—Times. 


Profusely Illustrated. Price 6d.; by post, 8d. 


The English Ellustrated Magasine 


For MARCH contains an Illustrated Article entitled ‘‘H.M.S. ‘Bacchante’ at the 
Antipodes,’”’ by PRINCE EDWARD ani PRINCE GEORGE OF WALES. 


And also the opening of a New Story by BRET HARTE, entitled “‘A Ship of ’49.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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CHAPMAN & HALLS NEW BOOKS. 


SPORT. Fox-Hunting, Salmon-Fishing, Covert-Shooting, and Deer- 


Stalking. By the late W. BromLey-Davenport, M.P. With numerous Illustra- 
tions by General Crealock, C.B. Small 4to. 


WEST AFRICAN ISLANDS. By Major A. B. Exuis, Author of 


“ The Land of Fetish.” Demy 8vo. 14s. 


SHORT STUDIES, ETHICAL and RELIGIOUS. By the Rev. 


H. N. OxennaM. Demy 8vo. 


POLAND: an Historical Sketch. By Field-Marshal Counr von 


Mottke. An Authorised Translation, with Biographical Notes. By E. S. 
BucnHem. Crown 8vo. 


ANCIENT RELIGION and MODERN THOUGHT. By W. S. 


Litty. A New and Revised Edition. 


ENGLAND: its People, Polity, and Pursuits, By T. H. S. 


Escorr. New and Revised Edition. Demy 8vo. 


The FIRST NAPOLEON’S LETTERS and DESPATCHES, 


a Selection from, with Explanatory Notes. By Capt. Hon. D. A. BrncHam, Author 
of “ Marriages of the Bonapartes.” 3 vols.,demy 8vo. 42s, 


“The execution of this work is on a par with its conception ; and both are excellent. What 
Captain Bingham modestly calls ‘ explanatory notes’ is a running commentary inserted in his 
text, after the manner of Carlyle’s ‘Elucidations’ in his edition of ‘Cromwell’s Letters and 
Speeches.’ ”—St. James's Gazette. 


LORD BLOOMFIELD’S MISSION to the COURT of BER- 


NADOTTE. By Georerna, Baroness BLooMFIELD, Author of “ Reminiscences of 
Court and Diplomatic Life.” 2 vols., demy 8vo., with Portraits. 28s. 


“ These pleasantly-written memoirs afford an interesting picture of the Court of Bernadotte, 
and contain some vivid sketches of Swedish and Norwegian life some sixty years ago. . . . The 
contents of these volumes abundantly justify their publication, and constitute a worthy record 
of an eminent public servant and unostentatiously pious and good man.”—Spectator. 


EPISODES of MY SECOND LIFE. By A. Gattzyes. 2 vols., 
demy 8vo. 28s. 


“There has been a rush of Literary Recollections this season, and those of Mr. Gallenga are 
not the least remarkable.”—Saturday Review. 


ANNALS of the FRENCH STAGE, from its Origin to the Death 
of Racine. By FrepErRIcK Hawkins. 2 vols., demy 8vo., with Portraits. 28s. 


“ he readable volumes. Year by year the record is continued with a clearness and a modest 
force of criticism deserving the highest praise of all scholars, the bent of whose reading lies in 
this direction. It may be hoped that Mr. Hawkins will find materials for a continuation of his 
history to a later period.”—Daily Telegraph. 


LEAVES from a PRISON DIARY; or, Lectures to a “ Solitary” 
Audience. By Micuarrt Davitt. 2 vols., crown 8vo. Price, 21s. 
This book was written during the Author’s confinement in Portland. 


“A book destined to be widely read by all the English-speaking countries. . . . These ‘ Leaves 
from a Prison Diary’ may surely claim to be almost unique of their kind, and will bring Michael 
Davitt closer to the great British public than any political talking or writing could ever have 
done.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW NOVELS. 


TO BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
BY LADY VIOLET GREVILLE. 


CREATURES OF 


By Lapy VIOLET GREVILLE. 
Author of “ Zoe,” “ Keith’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. > 


BY THE HON. MES. HENRY W. CHETWYND. 


BEES AND BUTTERFLIES. 


By the Hon. Mrs. Henry W. CHetwynp. 
Author of “A March Violet,” “ Dutch Cousin,” &c. 


3 vols., crown 8yo. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—“ THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE” for 
APRIL will contain the First Part of a NEW STORY, 
entitled ‘COURT ROYAL,” by the Author of ‘‘ Mehalah,” 


** John Herring,” dc. With Illustrations by Mr. Du 
Maurier. 


ON THE 26th OF MARCH WILL BE PUBLISHED 
Price 12s. 6d. in cloth; or in half-morocco marbled edges, 18s. 
Volume II. (ANNESLEY-BAIRD), royal 8vo. of 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Further Volumes will be issued at intervals of Three Months, and it is confidently expected that 
the work will be completed in about 50 Volumes. 


HER MAJESTY’S DIARY. 
Now ready, Popular Edition, with Portraits and Woodcut Illustrations, fep. 8vo 2s. 6d. 


MORE LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A LIFE IN 


THE HIGHLANDS, from 1862 to 1882. 


New, Revised, & Cheaper Edition of Bosworth Smith’s “‘ Life of Lord Lawrence,”’ 


Now ready, Sixth Edition, with New Appendix on Hodson of Hodson's Horse, an Index, 
Portraits and Maps, 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 21s. 


LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE. By R. Bosworrn Smrru, M.A., 


late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Assistant Master at Harrow School, Author of 
“ Mohammed and Mohammedanism,” “Carthage and Carthaginians,” &c. 


In the Press, Crown 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 


STUDIES IN RUSSIA. By Aveusrus J. C. Harz, Author of 


alks in Rome,” “Cities of Northern and Central India,” “‘ Wanderings in ‘Spain, ” &c. 


A New Translation of ‘‘Don Quixote.” 
In the Press, 4 Vols., 8vo. 12s. 6d. each, 


THE INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN DON QUIXOTE OF LA 


MANCHA. By MicuEL C. CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. A Translation, with Introduction and 
Notes by JoHN OrRMsBy, Translator of the “ Poem of the Cid.” 


New Volume of the a. x Edition of the Complete Works of 
M. Thackeray. 


THE IRISH SKETCH “BOOK: Critical Reviews. Illustrated 


by > AUTHOR, GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, JOHN LEACH and M. FITZGERALD. Large 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


WITH HICKS PASHA IN THE SOUDAN. By Colonel the 


Honourable J. COLBORNE, Special Correspondent of the Daily News. Second Edition. With 
Portrait Group of Hicks Pasha and Staff, crown 8vo. 6s. 


SKETCHES IN HOLLAND AND SCANDINAVIA. By 


Avucustus J. C. HarE, Author of “Cities of Italy,” “Wanderings in Spain,” &c. Crown 
8vo. with Illustrations, bs. 


NEW WORK BY W. E. NORRIS. 
At all the Libraries, in 3 Vols., Post 8vo. 


A MAN OF HIS WORD, and other Stories. 


By W. E. NORRIS, Author of “ Matrimony,” “‘ No New Thing,” &c. 


SECOND EDITION OF JAMES PAYN’S “THE TALK OF THE TOWN.” 
Now ready, Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


THE TALK OF THE TOWN. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of “ By Proxy,” &c. 


Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Warrrioo Pracsg. 
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Every Friday, Price 3d.; also published in Monthly Parts. 


“ Let knowledge grow from more to more.’””—TENNYSON. 


“KNOWLEDGE,” 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF SCIENCE. 
PLAINLY WORDED—EXACTLY DESCRIBED. 
Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 

PgrManentty Entarcep, Marcu 7th, 1884, to 32 pages WEEKLY. 


*“ KNOWLEDGE” is a Weekly Magazine intended to bring the 

truths, discoveries, and inventions of Science and Art before the 
public in simple, but correct terms—to be, in fact, the “minister and 
interpreter ” of Science and Art for those who have not time to master 
technicalities, and—at a price within the reach of all. 


Volume VII. commenced with No. 166, January 2, 1885, Among the subjects for 
the year we may mention that arrangements are made or in progress for a Series, of 
Papers on— 


“Natural History,” by Mr. GRANT ALLEN. 

“Microscopic Researches,” by Mr. H. J. SLACK. 

“Evolution, popularly dealt with,” by Mr. E. CLODD. 

“The Philosophy of Clothing,” by Mr. W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 

‘Household Insects,” by Mr. E. A. BUTLER. 

“Astronomy, Mapping, and other Subjects,’ by Mr. RICHARD A. 
PROCTOR. . tc 4 

“ Geological Subjects,” by Mr. W. JEROME HARRISON. 

“Optics, Natural Magic, and other Subjects,” by A FELLOW OF THE 
ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

“Social and Kindred Matters,” by Mr. THOMAS FOSTER. 

“Experimental and Practical Electricity,” by Mr. W. SLINGO. 

“Household Carpentery,” by A WORKMAN. 

A Series of 24 Star Maps, and several Geographical Maps by Mr. Proctor 
will appear during the course of the year. 

“ Chess,” will be continued by “ Mephisto,” and “Whist” by “ Five of Clubs.” 

Bicycles and Tricycles, Inventions, Household Physics, the approaching 
Scientific Exhibition, &c. will be dealt with by writers specially com- 
petent to deal with their respective subjects. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The best Magazine published.”—Vanity Fair. : 
“Mr. Richard Proctor's new magazine, ‘ Knowledge,’ promises to satisfy a want which has long been felt."—Saturday 


iew. 

“ Mr. Proctor, of all writers of our time, best conforms to Matthew Arnold's conception of a man of culture, in that he 
strives to humanise knowledge, to divest it of whatever is harsh, crude, and technical, and to make it a source of happi- 
ness and brightness for all." — Westminster Review. 

“* Knowledge’ is the title of an illustrated magazine of science, edited by Mr. Richard A. Proctor, of which the first 
number is published. It is intended to bring the truths, discoveries, and inventions of science before the public in simple 
but correct terms—to be, in fact, the minister and interpreter of science for those who have not time to master techni- 
ealities. It ought to succeed.”—Builder. 

“ The first number of ‘ Knowledge,’ a weekly illustrated magazine of science, plainly worded and exactly described, 
was issued on the 4th inst. It is ably edited by Mr. R. A. Proctor, who is well known as author and lecturer on scientific 
and astronomical subjects. . . . A third edition of No. 1 has been called for "—Printing Times. 


Vols. III. and IV. (Jan. to Dec. 1883) are still to be had, price 7s. 6d. each. 


Also, Vols. V. and VI. (Jan. to Dec. 1884). Price 9s. each. 


Every Friday, price 3d.; also issued in Monthly Parts. Yearly, Post free, 
including Inland postage, 15s. 2d.; including postage to India, 19s. 6d. 
Monthly Parts, containing four numbers, 1s.; those containing 

five numbers, 1s. 3d. 


London: WYMAN & SONS, 74 to 76, Great Queen Street, W.C. 
“ Knowledge” can be obtained to order throuyh all Booksellers all over the world. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


UNCLE JACK, &c. By Wa rer Besant, Author of “ All Sorts and 


Conditions of Men,” &c. Complete in 1 vol., crown 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. 
THE SHADOW OF A CRIME. By Hatt Came. 3 Vols., crown 8vo. 


A BIT OF HUMAN NATURE. By Dawe Curistre Murray, Author of 


“ Joseph's Coat.” Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 


MISS CADOGNA. By Juumun Hawrnorne, Author of “ Garth,” &e. 


Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 3s. 6d. 


MILITARY MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. By James Anson Farrer, 


Author of “ Primitive Manners and Customs.” Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. [Shortly. 


MYTHS AND DREAMS. By Epwarp Cuopp, Author of ‘‘ The Child- 
hood of the World,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 5s. (Shortly. 


STUDIES RE-STUDIED: Historical Sketches from Original Sources. 


By ALEX. CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A., Author of “The Life of Prince Charles Stuart,” horton 
Demy 8vo., cloth extra. 12s. [Shorti 


THE LOVER’S CREED. By Mrs. Casnex Hory. 3 Vols., crown 8vo. 


FARNELL’S FOLLY. By J. T. Trowsrmere. 2 Vols., crown 8vo. 
12s. And at all Libraries. 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. By TyTLeR, Author of The 


Bride's Pass,” “‘ Saint Mungo’s City,” “ Jacqueline,” &c, 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


“THE WEARING OF THE GREEN.” By Basu, Author of “ Love 


the Debt,” “ A Drawn Game,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
GERALD. By Exeanor C. Price. 3 Vols., crown 8vo. 
PHILISTIA. By Cecu Power. 8 Vols., crown 8vo. 


A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY, and other Poems. By AtcrRnon Cuaries 


SWINBURNE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 7s. 


STRANGE STORIES. By Grant Auten (J. Ansutanot Witson). With 


a Frontispiece by George Du Maurier. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. 


ON THE FO’K’SLE HEAD: a Collection of Yarns and Sea Descrip- 


tions. By W. CuarkK RUSSELL, Author of “The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” “Round the 
Galley-Fire,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. 


PRINCESS NAPRAXINE. By Ovipa. New and Cheaper Edition. 


Crown 8vo., cloth extra (uniform with > A Collected Edition of her Works). 5s. 


THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN. By Marx Twa. 


With 174 Illustrations by E. W. KEMBLE. Crown $vo., cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 


CHRONICLES OF NO-MAN’S LAND. By Frep. Boyte. Crown 8vo., 


cloth extra. 6s. 


A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES. By Justin McCarrny, M.P. 


4Vols. Demy 8vo. 12s. each. [Vol. I. now ready, 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
ts.6d. revised by the Author. With a Steel Plate Portrait. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 


OUR COMMON BRITISH FOSSILS, and Where to Find Them. By 


J. E. TAYLor, Ph.D., F.L.S., &c., Author of ‘ “The Sagacity and Morality of Plants.” With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 'Bvo., cloth extra. 7s. 6d. (Preparing. 


THE UNIVERSE OF SUNS, and other Science Gleanings. ant RicHARD 


A. Proctor. With numerous Tiinstrations. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 7s. 6d 


THE CHEMISTRY OF COOKERY. By W. Marriev Wuuuas, F.R.A.S., 


Author of ‘ ‘ Through Norway with a Knapsack,” “Science in Short Chapters,” “ 4 Simple 
Treatise on Heat,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. [Int he Press. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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With Nineteen Illustrations. Just Published, 280 pages, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


HELPS TO HEALTH: 


The HABITATION, the NURSERY, the SCHOOL-ROOM, and the PERSON. 
WITH A CHAPTER ON 


PLEASURE AND HEALTH RESORTS. 
By HENRY C. BURDETT, 


THE 
Founder of the Home Hospitals Association for Paying Patients ; following is 
Author of ‘“ Pay Hospitals of the World;” ‘* Hospitals and the Gecemnation, 
State,” “‘Cottage Hospitals, General, Fever, and Convalescent, pan 


with Fifty Beds and under,” “‘ The relative Morality of Large 
and Small Hospitals,’’ “ Hospitals with Fifty Beds and 
upwards, their Origin, Construction, and Management,” &c. 


volume to ‘‘Helps 
to Health.” It gives 
to the housewife, the 


doctor, the clergyman, the 
The Book contains Chapters on the following points: 
The Nursery. |The Interior Arrangements of the district visitor, and the phi- 
The Schock. lanthropist exact information 


their ailments are chronic and 
incurable, or acute and requiring 
treatment. Hints are given upon many 
points of nursing and domestic medicine, 
including directions how to act in cases of 

sudden illness, poisoning, or accident, which will 
be found of especial value to mothers and nurses. 
Altogether, this is acknowledged to be the cheapest and 
most exhaustive guide yet published to all the subjects. 
referred to in the book. 


Seventh Thousand. Crown 8vo., limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 


HELP IN SICKNESS: 


Where to Go, and What to Do. 


By HENRY C. BURDETT. 
Founder of the Home Hospitals Association for Paying Patients. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“* Among the numerous books and offerings for Christmas, it would be difficult to find one which 

should be more welcome in a household than this unpretending but most useful book.” —The Times. 
“We can heartily recommend this little epitome of useful information to all who desire to have at 

hand, in the most accessible form, a ready guide to tell them where to go and what to do, without a mo- 


ment’s doubt or loss of time, where time is so valuable that a few minutes or an hour lost may be irreparable 
in the mischief resulting.”—Spectator. 


use. irectory to Urban 
The Structure of | Sanitary 
the House. Officials. 
London: KEGAN PAUL, 
_ TRENCH & CO., 
1, Paternoster Square, 
London, E.C. 


“We have often desired to obtain, either for ourselves or friends, the very information this book supplies. We there- 
fore can with justice, commend this synopsis to the profession and to the public ; indeed, we feel that no medical or 
general library can be complete without such a book of ready reference."—Lancet. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


NEW 
ORIENTAL WORKS. 


A DICTIONARY of URDU, CLASSICAL HINDI, and ENGLISH. 


By Joun T. Priatts, M.A., Persian Teacher to the University of Oxford, late In- 
spector of Schools, Central Provinces, India. Imperial 8vo., 1,260 pp. £3 3s. 


The STUDENT'S ARABIC-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Companion 
‘ Volume to the Author’s English-Arabic Dictionary. By F. Sremeass, Ph.D., of 
the University of Munich, &c. Royal 8vo., 1,242 pp. £2 10s. 


ENGLISH-ARABIC DICTIONARY, for the use of both Travellers 


and Students. By F, Sremeass, Ph.D., of the University of Munich. Royal 8vo., 
466 pp. 28s. 


A TAMIL HANDBOOK, or, Full Introduction to the Common Dialect 
of that Language, on the Plan of Ollendorf and Arnold. By the Rev. G. A. Popg, 
D.D. In Three Parts, 12s. 6d. each. Part I. Introduction—Grammatical Lessons 
—General Index. Part IL Appendices—Notes on the Study of the “ Kurral ”"— 


— hg the Exercises. Part III. Dictionaries: I. Tamil-English—II. English- 
amil. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Warertoo Puace. S.W. 
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Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Ssconp Epirion now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’, One Volume, Demy 8vo., with 
Two Maps and numerous Full-Page and smaller Woodcut Illustrations. Price One Guinea. 


THROUGH MASAI LAND: A Journey of Exploration among the 
Snowclad Volcanic Mountains and Strange Tribes of Eastern Equatorial Africa. Being the 
Narrative of the Royal Geographical Society’s Expedition to Mount Kenia and Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, 1883-1884. By JosrrH Tuomson, F.R.G.S., Leader of the Expedition, Author of 
* To the Central African Lakes and Back.”’ 

ak a oseph Thomson's ‘ Through Masai Land’ deserves all the praise that has been given to it, and that is much,”"— 


OUR GIPSIES, IN CITY, TENT, AND VAN. Containing an Account 


of their Origin and Strange Life, Fortune-telling Practices, &c. Specimens of their Dialect, 
and Amusing Anecdotes of Gipsy Kings, Queens, and other Gi sy Notabilities. By VERNON s 
Morwoop, Author of “‘ Facts and Phases of Animal Life,”’ “ Nari arissa the Gipsy,” “‘ — oy 
Scare,” &. &. With 17 Woodcut Illustrations from Life and Nature. Demy 8vo., clo 

extra. Price 18s. [Now | Ready. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
ONCE FOR ALL: A Novel. By Max Hitiary. 8 Vols. Cr. 8vo. 81s. 6d. 


By the Author of Proper Pride’ and Pretty Miss Neville.” 


SOME ONE ELSE. By Mrs. B. M. Croker. 8 Vols. Cr. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


“Few tales of domestic fiction offer as much and such well-sustained interest as is to be found in ‘Some One Else,’ 
There is much variety in this story. The reader is introduced to scenes in divers parts of the world, all and each of which 
are described with graphic Lg pa The plctanes of Anglo-Indian life and scenery in Burmah are excellent. ‘Some One 
Else' is a book as fresh as it is pure and elevating in tone."—Morning Post. 

“If three right pleasant Volumes to read you incline, 
Here's a capital Novel of novel design; 
Mrs. Croker an excellent story can tell, 
d in ‘Some One Else’ tells it uncommonly well !"—Punch. 


By the Author of “ Whois Sylvia?” “ Kingsbrooke,’’ &c. 
A RUSTIC MAID. By A. Price. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 381s. 6d. 


“ This novel is a combination of literary and moral excellence unique in the present day.”"—Whitehall Review. 

“* A Rustic Maid’ is a very pathetic story, more or less melancholy in every chapter, and yet sufficiently graceful and 
tender to sustain the interest of the reader. - This is the chief motive of the story, and around it clusters an abundance 
of pure and pleasant incident, with some ‘admirable characterisation and not a little entertaining by-play. The author 
has a distinct appreciation of ‘the natural lights and shades of domestic life, and knows how to dea! with various human 
relationships in a simple, straightforward fashion, without overdrawing her picture or contenting herself with colourlesa 
platitudes. She sees, in fact, that ordinary humanity is full of tragic or comic interest,even when it does not tear its 
passion to tatters, or dissect it with a scalpel, or declaim about it in heroic language. Altogether the effect of the story is 
of a satisfying kind, for if it touches the reader more than many tales with ten times as much sensation, to use the vulgar 
term, it does not leave behind the uncomfortable idea that his emotions have been stirred by a spurious art. Those who 
like a quiet novel with a true touch of pathos in it will take kindly to ‘A Rustie Maid.’"—TZhe Atheneum. 


SKIPPER WORSE. By A. L. Kemuanp. Translated from the Nor- 


wegian by Henry Jonny, or DuciE, One Vol., Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


The EDWIN ARNOLD BIRTHDAY BOOK. Compiled from the 


Works of Edwin Arnold, with new and additional Poems written expressly therefor. Edited 
KaTHERINE LILIAN ARNOLD and ConsTaANcE ARNOLD (his Daughters). Square 16mo., 
oth, with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


The COMPLETE STORY of the TRANSVAAL, from the ‘Great 
Trek” to the Convention of London. With Appendix, comprising Ministerial Declarations of 
Policy and Official Documents. By Joun Nixon, Author of ‘‘ Among the Boers.’” Demy 8vo., 
cloth extra. Accompanied by a Map. Price 12s, 6d. 

New Work on the Great North-West by STAVELEY HILL, Q.C., M.P. 


FROM HOME to HOME; being an Account of Two Long Vacations 
spent at the Foot of the Rocky Mountains. By SraveLey Hi11, Q.C., M.P. Fully Illustrated 
_ by Woodcuts and Photogravures after Photographs and Drawings by the Author and Mrs. 
* Staveley Hill. One Vol., Demy 8vo. Price One Guinea. 


POPULAR AUTHORS. 
From Low’s Series of Standard Novels. Small post 8vo., cloth extra. Price 6s, each, 
By B.D. BLACKMORE. | By WILLIAM BLACK. By THOMAS HARDY. 


Lorna Doone. Illustrated Edi- Three Feathers. A Pair of Blue Eyes. 
tion. 31s. 6d. and 35s. 
Alice Lorraine. A Daughter of Heth. The Return of the Native. 


Craddock Nowell. Kilmeny The Trumpet Major. 

Far from the Madding Crowd. 
wee, the Carrier. The Hand of Ethelberta. 

Father's Sin. | Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart. | 4 Laodicean. 

Christowell : A Dartmoor Tale.| Sunrise. Two on a Tower. 


Loxpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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RELIEF OF PERSECUTED JEWS. 


SYRIAN COLONIZATION FUND. 


FOUNDED FEBRUARY 1882. 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 


Hon. Treasurer. 
R. C. L. Bevan, Esq. (of Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton & Co., Bankers). 
Bankers. 
Messrs. Drummonp & Co., Charing Cross, 8.W. 
Messrs. Barctay, Bevan, Trirton & Co., 54, Lombard Street, E.C. 
Tue Bank or Encuanp. 
Tue Royat Bank or Scorianp. 
Tae Provinciat Bank or 
To any of whom Subscriptions may be paid ; or to the 

Secretary—E. A. Finn, at the Ojice—41, Paruiament Srreer, 

Westminster, 8.W. (Entrance in Cannon Row.) 


The Prohibition against Jews settling in Syria has been revoked. 
FunpDs Now NEEDED for settlement in Horty Lanp of Roumanian, 
Russian, and other Jews deprived of livelihood by present Persecu- 
tion and oppressive Laws in Europe; also of Jews in Galilee, at 
Jerusalem, and in Cyprus. 

We therefore commend this matter to all who can help, so that 


the Committee may proceed with the work in Cyprus and in the 
Holy Land. 


(Signed) Suartessury, President. 
On behalf of the Committee. E. A. Finn, Secretary. 


ARMY SCRIPTURE READERS 
SOLDIERS’ FRIEND SOCIETY. 


4, TRAFALGAR SOUARE, CHARING CROSS. 


PATRONS: 
His Grace THE ARCHBISHOP oF CANTERBURY. 
Rieut Hon. or SHAFTESBURY. 
PRESIDENT: Generar Sir A. J. LAWRENCE, K.C.B. 


SPECIAL APPEAL. 
THE Friends of the soldier are earnestly appealed to for Funds for the 
continued support of the Society. Ninety Scripture Readers are now 
actively employed in the army at home and abroad. 

With such unquestionable testimony on all sides to the beneficial 
influence of the Reader in camp, in barracks, and in hospital, we cannot 
come to any other conclusion than that the Lord’s blessing is resting in 
no small degree upon this institution; and with this conviction deeply 
impressed on our hearts, we lay this matter before all who can feel for 
a soldier’s trials, a soldier’s temptations, a soldier’s devotion to his 
Queen and country, but above all for a soldier’s everlasting welfare, 
confident—nay, more than confident, assured—that He will cause un- 
known supporters to spring up upon the right hand and upon the left, 
and stimulate old friends to fresh exertions. Four additional Readers 
have sailed for Egypt and South Africa. 

Contributions will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, V. G. M. 
Hour, Esq., 17, Whitehall-place; at the Bankers, Nationat Provincian 
Bank or Enexanp, 212, Piccadilly; by the Secretary, Mr. W. A. Brake ; 
or by the Hon. Secretary, Col. J. W. F. Sanpwits. 
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EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 


Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. Crown 8vo. 33s. 6d. each. 


VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED:— 


GEORGE ELIOT. By Bump. 
‘“« Miss Blind’s book is a most excellent and careful study of a great genius.”— 
Vamty Fair. 
“No page of this interesting monograph should be skipped.” —Graphic. 


EMILY BRONTE. By A. Mary F. Rosison. 


‘Miss Robinson makes the biographical part of her book of extreme interest, 
while her criticism of her author is just, searching, and brilliant.’’—Truth. 

“In the volume before us we have acritical biography of the author of ‘ Wuthering 
Heights,’ and presenting to the mind’s eye a clear and definite conception of the 
truest and most unalloyed genius this century has produced. What Mrs. Gaskell did 
for Charlotte Bronté, Miss Robinson has with equal grace and sympathy done for 
her younger sister.’ ’—Manchester Courier. 


GEORGE SAND. By Berrna Tuomas. 


“ Miss Thomas’ book is well written and fairly complete; she is well-intentioned, 
always fair, and her book deserves decided recommendation as an introduction to its 
subject.” —Atheneum. 

“In this unpretending volume general readers will find all that they need to know 
about the life and writings of George Sand. Miss Thomas has accomplished a 
rather difficult task with great adroitness ; and her book is singularly free from the 
fulsome adulation and pert fault- finding which are the besetting sins of minor 
diographers.”—St. James’ Gazette. 


MARY LAMB. By 
“ Mrs. Gilchrist’s ‘Mary Lamb’ is a painstaking cultivated sketch, written with 
knowledge and feeling.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Mrs. Gilchrist is to be congratulated on the clearness and interest of her 
narrative, on the success with which she has placed before us one of the gentlest 
and most pathetic figures of English literature.” —Academy. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH. By Herzen Zowern. 


“A very pleasing resumé of the life and works of our gifted countrywoman.”— 
Freeman’s Journal. 

An interesting biography.’’—Echo. 

“Miss Zimmern has done her work justly and well.’”’—Guardian. 


MARGARET FULLER. By Warp Howe. 


“A very fresh and engaging piece of biography, and a worthy addition to Mr. 
Ingram’s carefully-selected and well-edited series.’’-—Freeman’s Journal. 

“Well worthy of association with its popular predecessors, and among the books 
that should be read.’’—Derby Mercury. 


ELIZABETH FRY. By Mrs. E. R. Pirman. 

“ An excellent idea of Mrs. Fry’s noble life and work can be got from Mrs. Pitman’s 
simple but impressive work.”—Contemporary Review. 

“Excellent in arrangement and proportioned with judgment, the biographical 
interest is well sustained, and the progress of prison reform is set forth in a clear, 
unpretentious narrative.’”’—Academy. 

“ One of the best and most interesting of the series.”—Literary World. 

“This volume quite keeps up the character of the series to which it belongs.’ 
—Vanity Fair. 


COUNTESS OF ALBANY. By Vernon Lez. 


“There is a vivid power in Vernon Lee’s realization of Florentine life and society, 
and much beauty and glow of colour in her descriptions.” —Saturday Review. 

“Every page of the book bears witness to the author’s ability, to her determina- 
tion to realize her subject, and make her readers realize it.”—Athenewm. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU. By Mrs. Fenwick Mier. 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION :— 
Madame Roland. By Mathilde Blind. | Margaret of Navarre. By Mary A. Robinson. 
Susanna Wesley. ,, Eliza Clarke. Madame de Stael. Duffy. 
Vittoria Colonna. By A. Kennard. 
LONDON : 


W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 
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BOOKS FOR SPRING-TIME 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


BY 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, 


AND AT THE RAILWAY 


BOOKSTALLS. 


The Works are New, as published. Carriage Free to any Bookstall 


a a 
Morris's British Birds. Complete with 360 Coloured Plates (The 

Handy Volume Edition) in 8 vols. Crown 8vo. (cloth gilt) -. 60 0 40 0 
Among the Clods; or, Phases of Farm Life, as seen bya Town Mouse 7 6 3 6 
Blacker’s Art of 7 ities with 22 Full- ~~ Coloured Plates of 

Flies... 21 0 12 6 
Dean, G. A., The of 

Estates. W ith numerous Illustrations—those of Grasses and 


Insects taken from Nature ... 31 6 7 6. 
Harting, J. E., Our Summer 30 Designs 
by Thomas Bewick ... 3 6 2 6. 
Parlour Gardener, The, A Practical Teese on ‘the ene Cultivation 
of Ornamental Plants .. = 2 0 1 0 
Pennell, H. C., The Book of the Pike, with a Chapter o on n Spinning for 
Trout i in Lakes and Rivers 5 0 3 6 
Vyner, R. T., Notitia Venatica: a on 
the General Management of Hounds and the Diseases of Dogs. 
(Sixth Edition.) 9 Coloured Illustrations. Royal 8vo. . oe 2s @ 10 6 
Stud Farm, The, Hints on erage for the Turf, the Chase, “a the 
Road, by Cecil.. pr 3 6 2 
Davis, G. C., a Series Outdoor 
Sketches of Sport, Scenery, Adventures, and Natural History... 6 0 3.0 
Francis, Francis, Fish Culture: a Practical Guide to the adions 
System of Breeding and Rearing Fish (uncut)... ae oo 5 0 1 6 
Hibberd, S., The Culture of Vegetables and Fruits... 3 6 2 0 
Hole, J. Reynolds, A Book about Roses—How to Grow mn Seow 
Them. (New Edition, 1884.) (Roxburgh)... ee — 4 6 
Hulme, F. E., Suggestions in Floral Design. 50 Plates adtatet te in 
Gold and Colours. Folio. Ornamentally gilt, gilt leaves .. 535 0 18 0 
Pennell, H. C., The Angler Naturalist, A — —— of British 
Fresh- Water Fish one eee 5 0 3 6 
Robinson, W., The Parks and of Paris, in 
to the Wants of other Cities and of Public and Private Gardens. 
With upwards of 350 Illustrations ... 25 0 10 6 
Steinmetz, A., Sunshine and Showers: a Compendium of Popalar 
Meteorology. Illustrated... 7 6 3.0 


Steuart, Sir H., The Planter’s Guide: an ~ me on the Best Method 


of giving immediate effect to Wood, the —s of ~_ 
Trees, etc. ‘a 21 


Nature’s Teachings, Human Inventions ‘Anticipated by 
Nature. (New Edition.) Illustrated ooo 


0 6 0 

Wood, Rev. J. G., Homes Without 140 & 10 0 

Insects Abroad. 700 Woodcuts m 10 0 

Insects at Home. 700 Woodcuts w: 10 
0 6 
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W. H. ALLEN & COS LIST 
OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


HARROW SCHOOL and its SURROUNDINGS. Compiled from the 
School Archives and other Sources. By Percy M. THornton, Author of “ Foreign 
Secretaries of the Nineteenth Century.” 8vo. With Illustrations. 15s. 


The STOREHOUSES of the KING: or, The Pyramids of Egypt: 
What they are, and Who built them. By Mrs. Janz Van GeLpErR. [Nearly ready. 


A FLY on the WHEEL; or, How I Helped to Govern India. By 
Colonel T. H. Lewrn, Author of “ The Wild Tribes of the South-Western Frontier,” 
~ &e. 8vo. With Map and Illustrations. 18s. 


The AMPHIBION’S VOYAGE. By Parker Author of ‘The 
Great Thirst Land,” &. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


A RUSSIAN MANUAL, comprising a Condensed Grammar, Exer 
cises, with Analyses, Useful Dialogues, Reading Lessons, Tables of Coins, Weights 
and Measures, and a Collection of Idioms and Proverbs, alphabetically arranged by 
J. NESTOR-SCHNURMANN. Feap. 6s. 


The PLAYS and POEMS of CHARLES DICKENS. With a few Mis- 
cellanies in Prose. Now first Collected, Prefaced, and Annotated. By RicHarRD 
HERNE SHEPHERD. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Edition de Luxe. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 50s. 


COMIC SKETCHES from ENGLISH HISTORY for CHILDREN of 
VARIOUS AGES. With Descriptive Rhymes. By Lieut.-Col. T. S. SeccomsBe. 
With 12 Full-page Coloured Illustrations and numerous Woodcuts. Oblong 4to. 6s. 


NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY from HERAUT to KHIVA, MOSCOW, 
and ST. PETERSBURGH during the late Russian Invasion of Khiva ; with some - 
Account of the Court of Khiva and the Kingdom of Khaurism. By Capt. James 
Asport, Bengal Artillery, lately on a Diplomatic Mission to Khiva. Third Edition. 
Two vols., 8vo. With Portrait and Map. 24s. 


HAUNTED HOMES and FAMILY TRADITIONS of GREAT 
BRITAIN. First and Second Series. By Jonn H. INcram. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


The PREPARATION and MOUNTING of MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS, 
By Tuomas Davies. Edited by Jonn Martuews, M.D., &c. Fourteenth Thou- 
sand. Feap. 2s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of BOTANIC TERMS. By M. C. Cooxe, M.A., Author 


of “ A Manual of Structural Botany,” &c. New Edition, Enlarged, with numerous 
Illustrations. Feap. 2s. 6d. 


A PLAIN and EASY ACCOUNT of BRITISH FUNGI, with especial 
Reference to the Esculent and Economic Species. By M. C. Cooks, M.A., LL.D. 
Fifth Edition, Revised. With Coloured Plates of Thirty-four Species, and numerous 
Woodcuts. Feap. 6s. 


A LAND MARCH from ENGLAND to CEYLON FORTY YEARS 
AGO. Through Dalmatia, Montenegro, Turkey, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, 
Assyria, Persia, Afghanistan, Scinde, and India, of which 7,000 miles on horseback. 
Illustrated with 3 Maps and 60 Original Sketches. By Epwarp Lepwicu Mirt-. 
FORD, F.R.G.S., Ceylon Civil Service (Retired). Two vols. 8vo. 24s. 

The BATTLEFIELDS of GERMANY. From the Outbreak of the 
Thirty Years’ War to the Battle of Blenheim. With Maps and one Plan. By 
Col. G. B. Matieson, C.S.1., Author of “ The Decisive Battles of India.” 8vo. 16s. 

The REGION of the ETERNAL FIRE. A Narrative of a Journey to 
the Caspian in 1883, giving an exhaustive account of the Petroleum Region. With 
Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. By CuarLes Marvin. One vol. 8yo. Cloth. 21s. 

REMINISCENCES of an INDIAN OFFICIAL. By General Sir 


ORFEUR CavVANAGH, K.0.8.1. Crown 10s. 6d. 


EMINENT WomEN SERIES. 
Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. Volumes already issued, Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 


George Eliot. By Maruitpr Buinp. Emily Bronte. By A. Mary F. Rosrnson. 
George Sand. By Brerrua Tuomas. Mary Lamb. By Anne GILCHRIST. 

Maria Edgeworth. By ZIMMERN. Fuller. By Warp Howe. 
Elizabeth Fry. By Mrs. E. R. Pirmay. he Countess of Albany. By Vernon LEE, 


Harri ‘By Mrs. Mier. New Volume. Now ready. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & Co., 1B Warertoo Prace. S.W. 
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Just Published. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY MR. ALFRED AUSTIN. 


AT THE GATE OF THE CONVENT, 


And other Poems. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN, 
Author of “ Soliloquies in Song,” “ Savonarola,” §c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SOLILOQUIES SONG. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


AutHor or “THe Human Tracepy.” 


“Not only are ‘ Soliloquies in Song’ full of light and colour, and pulse with 
lyrical fervour, but they are touched with the charm of nature and the ‘still sad 
music of humanity.’ Mr. Austin handles a varied lyre, and touches it to good 
issues. 1t has sufficient variety, and interest, and invention, and beauty of phrase 
and image, to make it welcome to a wide circle of lovers of poetry, who are happily 
on the increase.’—British Quarterly. 


** Soliloquies, whether in prose or verse, are apt to be monotonous; but the 
songs in which Mr. Austin soliloquises are full of intellectual variety. We know 
no single work of his that so adequately illustrates the range and flexibility of his 

etic power as the little volume now before us. His mind is not more exclusively 
sae than Virgil’s. He sings with Tityrus, but has conversed with Aineas. His 
eclogues mingle with the flutes of Arcady significant echoes from the great 
epos of national life; and though upon familiar terms with every meadow- 
flower, he is no stranger to the fumum strepitumque Rome. ‘Soliloquies in Song’ 
are steeped in the sweets and sounds of ‘English meadows and English lanes,’ 
flowers that blossom into songs, and songs that seem to bubble out of blossoms. 
They are not descriptions, but revelations, of rural loveliness. Turn to any page 
of the poems devoted to rural subjects, in almost every line you will light upon 
words that have the effect of apparitions.’”’—Standard. 


“What can be more fascinating than the lines on ‘Primroses’? ‘The Farm- 
house Dirge,’ ‘Grandmother’s Teaching,’ and ‘ Brother Benedict’ are worthy of 
the fine lines on ‘ Primroses.’ These will live. They will give permanent pleasure, 
we believe, to many generations of young English men and women.”—Spectator. 


By the same Author. Crown 8vo. Ts. 6d. 


SAVONAROLA. 


A TRAGEDY. 


“It would not be easy to speak too highly of this play. . . . The movement 
never slackens, and the interest never flags.” —Daily News. 

‘Deserves very high praise indeed ; a production in a very high class of litera- 
ture, of which Mr. Austin has good reason to be proud.” — Paull Mall Gazette, 

“The drama is one that deserves the attention of every student of literature.” 
—British Quarterly. 

“* Savonarola ’ is full of striking situations such as might be expected, if acted, 
to rouse the highest interest of the house. Mr. Austin has written a powerful, 
thoughtful, and highly poetical play.’’—Standard. 

“ The author is to be congratulated on having produced a genuine drama. The 
movement is constant, clear, and coherent; it never drags, and never becomes 
confused, but carries the reader, and will, if acted, carry the spectator, steadily 
along to the great martyrdom that forms its climax.’”’—Spectator. 

« Abounds in passages that deserve to live. The movement is rapid, and the 
dramatist marches on strongly, swiftly, and steadily, to his goal.” — World. 

‘A real contribution to the dignity of the English stage. Full of fine spectacular 
effects.” —Academy. 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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WORKS RELATING TO 


Central Asia, Afghanistan, and the North- 
Western Frontier of India. 


Published by Messrs. W. H. ALLEN é& CO. 
A LAND MARCH FROM ENGLAND TO CEYLON Forty 


Years Ago, through Dalmatia, Montenegro, Turkey, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Assyria, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Scinde, and India, of which 7,000 miles on Horseback. Illustrated with 
Three Maps and 60 Original Sketches. By Epwarp LEpwitcu Mitrorp, F.R.G.S., Ceylon 
Civil Service (retired). Two Vols., 8vo. 24s. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY FROM HERAUT TO 
MOSCOW, and ST. PETERSBURG, during the late Russian Invasion of Khiva; 
ap aaa Account of the Court of Khiva and the Kingdom of Khaurism. By Captain JamEs 


Assort, Bengal Artillery, lately on a Diplomatic Mission to Khiva. Third Edition. Two- 
Vols., 8v0., with Portrait and Map. 24s. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY THROUGH THE PROVINCE 


OF KHORASSAN and on the North-West Frontier of Afghanistan in 1875. By Colonel 


C. M. MacGreeor, C.S.I., C.I.E., Bengal Staff Corps. 2 Vols. 8vo. With Map and numerous 
Illustrations, 30s. 


WANDERINGS IN BALOCHISTAN. By Maj.-Gen. Sir C. M. 


MacGregor, K.C LE., Bengal Staff Corps, and Qr.-Mr.-Gen. in India. 8vo. 


HERAT > THE GRANARY AND GARDEN OF CENTRAL 


G. B. Ma.uzson, 1879. 


A HISTORY OF AFGHANISTAN, ‘From the Earliest Period to. 


the Outbreak of the War of 1878. By Col. G. B. Matixson, C.S.I. Second Edition. 1879. 
8vo. With Map. 18ss, 


HISTORY OF THE WAR IN AFGHANISTAN. By Sir J. W. 


Karz. New Edition. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CABUL CAMPAIGN, 1879-1880. 


By Josuua Duxz, F.R.A.S., Surgeon, Bengal Medical Service. With Map, a Portrait of 
General Roberts, other Illustrations. 8vo. 


OUR SCIENTIFIC FRONTIER. By Sir W. P. Anvrew, C.LE. 


Author of ‘‘ India and her Neighbours,’ &c. With Sketch Map and Appendix. 8vo. 6s. 


THE AFGHAN WAR, 1879-1880. Being a Complete Narrative of 


the Capture of Cabul, the Siege of Sherpur, the Battle of Ahmed Khel, the brilliant March to 
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THE ROOT OF OUR MISFORTUNES. 


In the present painful condition of our affairs, almost any man, I 
think, might reasonably ask for a hearing. The present writer has 

not often obtruded his individual opinion upon political questions 

upon the readers of this Review; indeed, he has been reproached 

more than once with confining himself overmuch to those literary : 
and semi-literary themes which, in ordinary and normal times, 

no doubt, occupy and interest him more. But a man who, 

at such a moment as the present, could be satisfied with either 

literary creation or literary criticism, would be like the poet in 
Petronius Arbiter, who, when the vessel on which he was a pas- 

senger was menaced with destruction by a furious hurricane, went 

down below to describe the storm. 

I will therefore ask permission to explain, at any rate with 
sincerity and deep conviction, and with as much calmness as 
the agitation from which we are all more or less suffering will 
permit, what it seems to me is the principal, if not the sole, cause 
of our present misfortunes. The misfortunes are patent. Their 
source, I submit, is not recognized as it ought to be; and no ill 
can be remedied until its origin be discovered and removed. 

I believe, and the belief has been greatly strengthened by recent 
events, that the root of our public misfortunes is, if not our Party 
System of Government, in other words our Constitution, at least 
the illicit and, I must add, imperfectly sincere manner in which 
that System has of late years been applied. 

I will illustrate my meaning by an anecdote from real life, and 
which is, I think, pertinent to the argument. On the 17th of 
April 1881—how well I remember it! for it was two days before 
Lord Beaconsfield’s death—I was sitting with Mr. Goschen in the 
Embassy at Constantinople, of which he was at that time the 
Head. We talked at some length upon political questions, and, 
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as far as opinions and principles are concerned, we were absolutely 
at one; though perhaps, as regards persons, we were not so 
thoroughly in harmony. I was so struck by this fact, that I could 
not help saying, at last, ‘“‘It seems to me, your Excellency, that 
you are a Conservative who have the inestimable advantage of 
calling yourself a Liberal.” 

Now, if this observation were applicable only to Mr. Goschen, it 
would not be worth while to repeat it; for, great as may be his 
ability, one man has only one vote, and one vote more or less in 
an Electoral Body of Five Millions, or even in a House of Com- 
mons consisting of 650 Members, is not of much consequence. 
But Mr. Goschen is, pre-eminently, the type of the Whig or Mode- 
rate Liberal ; and I believe it to be true of at least one-half of the 
Parliamentary followers of Mr. Gladstone, that they are Conserva- 
tives who have, from a strictly Party point of view, the inestimable 
advantage of calling themselves Liberals. Unhappily this Party 
advantage is attended with terrible disadvantage to the nation; for 
it is this, this above all things, which is the source of our mis- 
fortunes. If there be any “ Liberals,” whether they be Whigs or 
Radicals, who glance at these pages, I beg them to be patient with 
me for a little, and I will labour to prove what I assert. 

Our Party System of Government, even when worked as accord- 
to Constitutional theory it is supposed to be worked, is attended, 
as all thoughtful men have long discerned, with great dangers to 
the State. It is enough to indicate two of these dangers. One is 
that the sudden and abrupt change of Rulers, such as we witnessed 
in 1874 and 1880, and are, perhaps, now going to witness again, 
renders it difficult, if not impossible, for this country to have any 
consistent Foreign or continuous Colonial Policy. The other is 
that, in domestic questions, the exigencies of Party constantly 
compel men, and sometimes the ablest men, to surrender or sup- 
press their convictions, lest they should destroy or damage the 
particular Party to which they belong. 

Now, this state of things is, in itself, bad and dangerous enough, 
and is leading many persons to the conclusion, which I confess I 
have for some time shared, that our Party System of Government, 
even when applied conformably with the theory of the Constitution, 
is a standing peril to the Empire, and a slow but sure corrupter 
of the public conscience ; and two worse mischiefs than these, I 
suppose, there could not well be. 

But, bad and dangerous as this state of things, when thus 
nakedly propounded, obviously is, the evil and the danger are 
immeasurably aggravated when the Party system of Government 
is not worked and applied as the Constitution intends it to be 
applied ; in other words, when one Party in the State, or what is 
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called one Party in the State, is not really one Party, but consists 
of two Parties which differ from each other alike on foreign policy 
and in domestic aims. 

I will ask anyone candidly to say whether this is not an accurate 
description of the Liberal Party as at present constituted. If he 
doubts it, I would then ask him to remember that, in this Party, 
one can couple Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain, Earl Gran- 
ville and Mr. Courtney, Lord Selborne and Mr. Labouchere, Sir 
William Harcourt and Sir Wilfrid Lawson; and this curious 
coupling might be extended almost indefinitely. 

If the fact be still questioned, I will appeal to an authority that 
everybody respects, and which I shall have to cite again before 
I have done. The Spectator, on the 21st of February, when 
arraigning some views of mine not dissimilar from those I am now 
urging, observed : ‘‘ Lord Hartington is a Whig, not a Tory, or he 
is nothing; and the line of cleavage between a Whig and a Tory, 
though it may seem to some observers so thin, is in the case of 
leaders nearly impassable.” Will anyone say that the line of 
cleavage between a Whig and a Radical is thin? Will anyone 
deny that the line of cleavage between them is immeasurably 
more substantial than between a Whig and a Tory, if between these 
there is now any visible or substantial line of cleavage at all ? 

Even at the risk of being reproached with writing “‘ ancient 
history,” I must recur to the change of Government that took 
place in the Spring of 1880. For what then occurred? The Whigs 
and Radicals agreed to “sink their differences””—the phrase is 
Lord Hartington’s—in order to “turn out the Tories.” That, I 
contend, was a considerable misinterpretation of the theory of the 
Constitution, and was an illegitimate application of traditional 
principles of Party Government. But something more than this 
was done. It was impossible for the Whigs and the Radicals to 
sink their differences, even in order to turn out the Tories, unless 
they could find someone who combined, or appeared to combine, 
the differences of both in his own person. The various fractions 
of the Liberal Party needed a common denominator. They found 
him in Mr. Gladstone. I have heard a satirist observe that this 
was putting the head of Mr. Facing-Both-Ways on the body of the 
Siamese Twins. 

But when Whigs and Radicals in 1880, after sinking their 
differences, in order to turn out the Tories, found a common 
denominator in Mr. Gladstone, they had to take over Mr. Glad- 
stone, if I may be allowed the expression, with all his engage- 
ments. 

And what engagements they were! In his passionate invectives 
against Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Gladstone had committed himself 
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to certain principles and certain methods in Foreign Policy which 
no Whig, and only a certain number of Radicals, would dream of 
approving. But if he was to be their common Leader, they had 
to take him, bag and baggage. What has been the result? He 
had pledged himself to reverse what Lord Beaconsfield had done, 
in Europe, in Asia, and in Africa. Will anyone state the advan- 
tages that have accrued from that course? It is easy to state the 
damage. The friendly understanding established with Germany 
and Austria has been destroyed. Austria has been made an un- 
sympathetic friend, and Germany a malevolent neutral. With 
France our relations, previously good, are now seriously strained. 
Russia has asked for and obtained readmission to the good graces 
of Germany and Austria; and, so fortified, moves nearer to Herat 
and menaces India. The condition of South Africa causes more 
solicitude than ever, even shame and humiliation not having 
purchased us peace and security; while fresh trouble and fresh 
discredit have suddenly risen from the waves that wash the far-off 
Islands of the Pacific. 

Such are the misfortunes that have overtaken us in consequence 
of Whigs and Radicals, after sinking their differences to turn out 
the Tories, taking over Mr. Gladstone with all his engagements. 
But though Mr. Gladstone is the main and most conspicuous 
factor in causing the above evils, I cannot agree with that able 
Liberal paper, the Observer, in thinking that “it is upon Mr. 
Gladstone, and Mr. Gladstone alone, that there must rest the 
responsibility of failure.” I submit this is not Constitutional 
doctrine; nor is it made so by the contention that ‘ the very 
extent to which his personality has obscured that of his colleagues, 
has diminished the discredit attached to them as his associates 
in the enterprise which has culminated in such discredit and 
disaster.” 

No; Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues are jointly and severally 
responsible for whatever has occurred. If we surrender the prin- 
ciple that underlies that assertion, another breach will have been 
made in the Constitution, already, I fear, little more than a 
riddled and helpless hulk. But while I must insist on that point, 
it is necessary, after showing what particular evils have flowed 
from the Whigs and Radicals taking over Mr. Gladstone with all 
his engagements, to show likewise what other special evils have 
ensued from the Whigs and Radicals pretending to sink their 
differences to turn out the Tories. 

For it was only a pretence, after all. If they had really sunk 
their differences, we should not be where we now are. Mr. 
Gladstone would not then have been obliged to destroy Arabi Pasha 

at the bidding of the Whigs, and to abstain from reaping any 
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benefit from that act, either for England or Egypt, at the bidding 
of the Radicals. He would not have sent General Graham to 
slaughter thousands of Osman Digma’s intrepid levies to please 
that section of his followers who demanded interference, and then 
recalled General Graham, not to alienate that section of his sup- 
porters who demanded non-intervention. If they had only sunk 
their differences! Would to Heaven they had! The policy of 
either section, the policy of either the Whigs or the Radicals, the 
policy either of efficient interference or of absolute non-intervention, 
if pursued firmly and steadily, might have brought peace to Egypt 
and honour to England, and would at any rate have saved both from 
disaster. ‘‘ Sink their differences!” If they would only do so, and 
thereby benefit their country, they may, as far as I am concerned, 
‘keep out the Tories” to the crack of doom. 

But Whigs and Radicals cannot sink their differences without 
surrendering their convictions ; and who would ask them to do 
that? All I ask them both to do is to be honest, courageous, 
and patriotic. Is it too much? Am Ia dreamer of dreamers, in 
wanting men, even politicians, to love their country more than 
their party? The Spectator says, “ Mr. Austin may believe, if he 
pleases ’’—there is no pleasure in the matter, for I cannot help 
believing what is obviously true—‘‘ that Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Hartington, and Mr. Goschen ought to be in the same Cabinet; 
but . . . the line of cleavage between a Whig and a Tory, though 
it may seem to some observers so thin, is in the case of leaders 
nearly impassable.” 

I am thankful for the “nearly” ; for it leaves a locus penitentie 
for the, I am sure, honest and patriotic writer of that hard 
saying. But why is it impassable at all? I have seen men who 
were told they could not step across a line of chalk traced on the 
floor ; and they could not. But then they were mesmerized. It 
seems to me that our Party System throws the whole country into 
a trance. 

Thus, we see that the root of our present misfortunes is the 
illicit and unreal union of Whigs and Radicals under a common 
Leader. The Observer says, “Get rid of the Leader. Let Mr. 
Gladstone retire, and all may still be well!” But it will not be 
well. It will be just as ill as ever, unless Whigs and Radicals 
really sink their differences under some other Leader; and this 
they cannot do, if they have convictions at all. The Observer 
does not go to the root of the matter. It says “ our difficulties 
are one and all due, in the main, to the absence of foresight, 
the want of purpose, the lack of courage, which have characterized 
the foreign policy of the Government.” But why have there been 
want of purpose and lack of courage? The members of Mr. Glad- 
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stone’s Cabinet are men of egregious ability. Why has their 
ability been of so little use? Beeause they employ it in neutral- 
izing each other. They represent a Party that has not sunk its 
differences; and representing that Party, they must perforce 
represent its differences. Hence all our misfortunes. 

The source and root of our misfortunes, then, being ascertained, 
what is to be done? If we are men of sense, if we are practical — 
men, our answer must needs be, ‘‘ The source must be cut off; the 
eause must be removed.” I fully allow that one of the first 
things to be done is for Mr. Gladstone to retire into private life. 
Would that he had never emerged from it, when a confused 
vision of Bulgarian Atrocities and Lord Beaconsfield in Office 
lured him from his seclusion ! 

But, if what I have written be true, the disappearance of Mr. 
Gladstone will not suffice to heal our wounds, dissipate our perils, 
and save the Commonwealth. Politicians who do not and cannot 
sink their differences, but only pretend to do so, must go asunder. 
Whigs to the right. Radicals to the left. Nothing short of this 
will serve ; unless our Party System, dangerous enough even when 
honestly worked, is not to prove the undoing of the noblest 
Empire that ever was founded, and of as noble a race as ever 
founded one. 

After asking for the retirement of Mr. Gladstone, the Observer 
goes on to say, ‘‘ There is no reason why a Liberal Ministry based 
upon the old principles and traditions of the Liberal Party should 
not command authority at home and respect abroad . . . The 
Liberal Party commands an overwhelming majority in Parliament.” 
But which “ Liberal Party”? What “old principles and tradi- 
tions” ? Are they to be Whig principles and traditions? And, if 
so, what chance is there of the Radicals accepting them? If the 
writer will only think of it a moment, he will perceive that what 
he proposes, is to get rid of Radical principles and Radical policy, 
without losing Radical votes. Is that likely? Nay, is it possible ? 

What, then, remains? Obviously, only either the accession to 
office of the Conservative Party, as at present constituted, or the 
accession to office of confessed Conservatives in conjunction with 
latent Conservatives who have long had the inestimable advan- 
tage, now become a somewhat doubtful one, of calling themselves 
Liberals. 

It is not in the interest of any Party, or of any set of men, but 
of the country, of sincerity, of the Party system itself, honestly 
worked, that I say the second course is the one much to be pre- 
ferred. I fancy those persons much deceive themselves — not, 
perhaps, without some little interest in deceiving themselves—who 
write and speak as though Lord Salisbury were an unpopular 
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politician. I may be wrong. But as far as I have been able to 
observe and gather, Lord Salisbury has for some time been the 
politician of most estimation in the country; and now that the 
popularity of Mr. Gladstone is, I assume, a thing of the past, I 
imagine that Lord Salisbury is now the most popular politician 
in the country. Moreover, though the Conservative Party, as at 
present constituted, is in the House of Commons outmatched in 
debating power by those who sit opposite to it, it contains an 
ample number of men of character and experience, and it possesses 
the strength that comes from unity of sentiment and object. 

Let it not, therefore, be supposed that the Conservative Party, 
as it stands, has need of reinforcement. That is not why I desire 
what some people would call a Coalition. A Coalition of discordant 
elements I do not want; for I have shown that to be the source of 
our misfortunes. I want a Coalition, not of discordant, but of con- 
cordant and similar elements, because I want sincerity, reality, and 
a just and Constitutional working and application of our Party 
System. Men of one opinion should be in one camp. Men of 
another opinion should be in the other camp. If this cannot be 
effected, it must be, to invert Macaulay’s couplet :— 

That all men are for a Party, 
And none are for the State. 

As I write these lines, the Debate on the Vote of Censure moved 
by Sir Stafford Northcote is going on in the House of Commons. 
What will be the result no one knows. What it ought to be every- 
body knows. But if there be not honesty enough in Parliament 
to overthrow the Government, or spirit enough in the country to 
insist that the death of Gordon shall be atoned for by the dis- 
missal of those who caused it, then there is no hope for us. It 
will be evident that patriotism, self-respect, love of justice, every 
manly quality is extinct within us; and, possessed by an evil spirit, 
the demoniac spirit of Party, we must, like the swine in Scripture, 
go over into the abyss. 


AUSTIN. 


THE STAGE. 


I. 


THE STAGE AS A PROFESSION FOR WOMEN. 


Wuar goes on behind the scenes—the intrigues woven in the green- 
room and the iniquities perpetrated in the manager’s office—are 
among those professional secrets which are known only to the 
initiated. It may be that the player’s art has in it something so 
inherently pernicious as to degrade the moral nature of all the 
women who undertake it. For in this controversy, if controversy 
it can be called, the comparative deterioration of men does not 
count; it is only the women who are supposed to be ruined by 
stage-work. It may be, too, that only the seamy side of human 
nature, and none of the velvet, comes out behind the scenes; that 
men and women who would be decent folk enough on the street 
side of the stage-door, lose, the former their honour, the latter 
their modesty, so soon as that door swings behind them; that 
vulgarities, ruffianisms, indecencies, and immoralities which would 
not be tolerated among any other set of people, are here of the 
ordinary condition of things; that of two sisters, the one of whom 
is a barmaid and the other a ballet-dancer, the barmaid may 
keep straight but the ballet-dancer must go wrong—the one of 
whom is a novelist and the other an actress, the novelist may be 
a saint but the actress must be a sinner; and that all family 
traditions of propriety, all home lessons of good conduct, and all 
inherent dispositions to virtue, are forgotten so soon as a woman 
takes to the stage as a profession. 

It may be that all this is true, and that from chorus-girls to 
prima donnas, from extras to leading ladies, the whole histrionic 
profession on the spindle side is tainted and defiled; but to us of 
the outside public, not initiated, there is a ring of injustice, a 
savour of caste ungenerousness, and a harsh echo of old-time pre- 
judice in all this which wants more than mere assertion to support 
it. Besides, we know of such splendid exceptions, both in our own 
time and before—exceptions too numerous to prove the rule—that 
we have to think twice before we condemn a profession which was 
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followed by Mrs. Siddons and Ellen Tree, Helen Faucit, Ristori, 
Jenny Lind, Fanny Kemball, Taglioni, Mrs. Kendall, and Kate 
Terry. 

From a common-sense, buffalo-like point of view, there should 
be nothing in the stage necessarily hurtful to the women who 
undertake it as a serious profession. If we rank Shakespere as 
half-divine, how is it that we make his interpreters more than half 
demoniac ? A fit interpreter must have at least so much power 
of mind as enables him to understand his author. And though 
to create a master-piece is the highest effort of human genius, to 
understand it so intimately as to be able to render it exactly is by 
no means a despicable evidence of mental worth. Unquestionably, 
from the very beginning of things the stage has not been thought 
the most fitting place for women. The Greeks and Romans allowed 
of no female actors because of the immodesty of public exhibition. 
Nor were they established on the English stage before the laxer 
times of Charles II. for much the same reason. That argues 
nothing. We might as well go back to the time when women were 
blamed for standing at their doors to hear how the battle of 
Cheroneia had sped, or when Moliére was refused Christian 
burial because he was an actor. Women since then have borrowed 
and used the key of the fields in good earnest, and actors have 
made good their claim to be ranked above dogs and horses. 

This ungenerousness towards actors is of old date, and every 
indignity has been heaped on the unhappy player, as if he of all 
men created crime and rejoiced in iniquity—he of all men was 
most false and most base. When the author of Micrologia accused 
the player of the whole round of moral enormity, seeing in him 
“the generall corrupter of spirits yet untainted, inducing them by 
gradation to depravity,” and “ suggesting youth to perpetuate such 
vices as otherwise they had haply never heard of,” he only 
repeated, perpetuated, and forespoke according to rule; for the 
stage has been a kind of professional quintain, against which every 
one who would, rode full tilt to carry off such ornament as best 
pleased him. But if the player does teach such iniquity, it would 
seem to ordinary readers that the dramatists who drew these 
nefarious characters deserved the heavy end of the stick, and not 
the actors who represented them. If Shakespere can give no 
reflected glory, neither ought Aphra Behn to be held to give 
reflected shame. But we have nothing to do with all this. We 
have to deal with the things of to-day, not of yesterday, nor the 
day before. And one of the things of to-day is to make out, if we 
can, why—at the time when the question of the employment of 
women has undergone so complete a revolution, and when the need 
for that employment becomes daily ever greater and more pressing 
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—a large profession which seems to outsiders to have nothing in- 
herentiy vicious in its lines, should be held as irretrievably ruinous 
for an ordinary girl and hazardous for even the best. 

What is there in Ophelia or Imogen, in Rosamond or Juliet, 
which should weaken the moral joints of the actress who now 
crowns herself with flowers and now is frightened by her own 
sword ?—who talks nonsense here and pathos there? Why should 
realizing Lady Teazle or Miss Hardcastle between the hours of 
eight and twelve make a woman no better than she should be for 
all the other twenty? Perhaps the objectors would say, ‘‘No; this 
is going too far. We do not say so much as this. We grant what 
cannot be denied—the untainted character of such and such, the 
undimmed moral lustre of this supreme genius, the intact virtue 
of certain of the successful. But these are the great exceptions. 
It is the rank and file who fail in purity—the little people, the 
second class, the unsuccessful. It is they who, to put things 
plainly and to call spades spades-—which, after all, saves a world 
of trouble—make of acting a vehicle for immorality and going on 
the stage synonymous with going to perdition. And therefore we 
urge on all good girls to take to anything rather than to this; 
and we strengthen the hands of those mothers and guardians who 
stand out against their desire to act, even though the desire be as 
strong as that which makes some paint and others write, which 
sends men to the wilds as explorers and maids to the convent as 
nuns. However great the need for money, however strong the 
passion for acting, we help you, O mothers who deny and guardians 
who forbid !—and we will add to all the barriers already raised, and 
give you as many more padlocks as you may desire.” 

So far good. But for that matter of the little people, the rank 
and file, the second class, the unsuccessful ;—no one knows till she 
has tried whether she will be one of the failures or the successes 
of the profession, a farthing rushlight or a fish-tail burner. Acting, 
like everything else, must have its apprenticeship and slow degrees 
before reaching excellence. Just as we have had but one heaven- 
born minister and few heaven-born geniuses in any direction— 
men who have leaped to perfection without the drudgery of pre- 
paration—so have we had, or ever shall have, but few actresses 
who can flourish off at once in leading parts, in a leading 
theatre, without the need of passing by the way of the inferior 
—of learning their profession from the beginning, and of facing 
small and uncritical audiences before they encounter large and 
fastidious ones. Mrs. Siddons acted in barns before she took the 
town by storm at Drury Lane; and to go down to the provinces 
—for all that this is still included in the objectionable term of 
“strolling players” —is almost a sine qué non for acting in London. 
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Birds must flutter their wings before they can fly, and children 
must walk before they can run; so, in like manner, actors and 
actresses must use themselves to the material circumstances of 
their profession before they can free themselves from the influence 
of their surroundings or learn the free use of their own gifts. 
‘“‘ Stage fright” is a malady to which even old actors are subject ; 
and almost all young ones have to go through it, like chicken-pox 
or measles. It is necessary, then, for ordinary actresses to begin 
with quite subordinate and almost unindividualized parts in a large 
theatre, or to go down to the provinces if the leading parts are to 
be attacked at once, unless they wish to reproduce the failure of 
Icarus and the minimized catastrophe of Phethon. Those who 
start off with leading parts in a metropolitan theatre, without the 
preparation got by gradually accustoming themselves to their sur- 
roundings, are almost surely foredoomed to failure. The future star 
must, as a rule, follow the law of nature as it obtains throughout 
creation, and pass by the elementary stages of nebulosity and in- 
completeness before she comes into her final state of brilliancy, 
perfection, consolidation, and vitalized success. Which, in some 
sort, disposes of, or at least softens, the argument against the 
lower ranks of the profession—those who play subordinate parts 
and are the little people of the green-room—seeing that those 
subordinate parts may be only stepping-stones to the highest 
places, apprenticeship before mastery. 

To us on the outside of things, it would seem that the worst to 
be said against the stage as a profession is the tremendous impulse 
it gives to vanity and egotism. You seldom or never hear actors 
and actresses speak of the play as a whole; only of what J did; 
how J looked at such-and-such a moment; my bye-play at this 
point; my manner of delivering this speech; and, above all, my 
dress and general appearance. His part is to him the apex of the 
whole structure; hers to her the pivot round which all the rest 
revolves. Their dresses are of more importance than a new 
Reform Bill or a declaration of war; and a change of parts is an 
event as grave as a revolution or a battle lost or gained. The 
very shifting of impersonations seems to increase this egotism, as 
by force of reasoning it must, by the multiplication of the ego, the 
facetting of the individual; and neither poets nor artists, nor yet 
literary men—all of whom are vain and jealous and egotistical 
enough in their own degree—come near to the vanity, egotism, and 
jealousy of actors and actresses. But we have not yet touched so-. 
high an ethical level as to reject a profession because of the vanity 
it fosters or the egotism it engenders. If we did, which would 
escape? What should we say to professorships, where a man 
tabulates his knowledge, and a crowd of young minds, in the 
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forming epoch of their lives, accept the range of his facts as the 
limits of an absolute gospel, fixed and final? What should we say 
of the Church itself, where a young fellow of twenty-three is 
licensed to lay down laws on the conduct of life—to sweep over the 
whole domain of passion, sorrow, sin—and to expound the most 
difficult doctrines of his creed, no man daring to oppose? What 
kind of training for a man’s mental humility is this? In the 
case of the scientific professor, the constant discovery of new 
truths, and the perpetual cousciousness of an Illimitable Nature, 
keep his soul low on this side, for all that it is a little puffed upon 
that ; but the Church is a sacred profession, and its ministers are 
a privileged class. In any case, this vanity, this egotism of the 
boards has its analogue elsewhere, and we know of no circum- 
stance nor profession which excludes it. Platform women are 
just as proud of applause and as vain of their powers as are 
actresses ; and platform women number among them names which 
slander itself cannot reach and which all men agree to respect. 
And what of the prettiest woman of her circle? of her who 
strings hearts as children string beads, or as the ‘‘ young woman, 
fair and beautiful like the shining sun,” strung her ninety-eight 
seal-rings in commemorative token? of the best horsewoman 
at the cover-side ? of the strongest pianiste in a musical set? of 
the most successful artist among the candidates for honours? To 
say that they are all vain of what they can do and have done, is 
to say that they are human; and the few grains more upheaped 
in the lowered scale are not so great a matter after all. 

And, by the way, digressing so as to cover another objection, to 
act Ophelia or Juliet, or even La Dame aux Camellias, does not 
seem to us, outside buffaloes, so likely to damage the inherent 
modesties of woman’s nature as the discussion of doubtful subjects 
before a mixed audience, which more than one of our lady-lecturers 
has done. Nor would it seem so hazardous as the study of patho- 
logy and anatomy in mixed classes of youths and maidens, which 
is an experience all our female M.D.’s have had to go through ; 
nor yet as studying from the nude in mixed classes also of youths 
and maidens ; nor even as the trade of breeding horses, which last 
odd industry has become of late a woman’s work. If girls have to 
appear en maillot, and for all outside garments are put into a gold 
cord and a pointed cap, then, if you will, the moral nature receives 
a shock, and the modesty of sex is damaged in the process. Some- 
thing has to be got over; and something is lost on the other side 
when it has been got over; just as in medical classes and mixed 
life-schools. 

Perhaps there is danger in the fact that the senses are more 
excited on the stage than in the dissecting-room, say. And yet 
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this is not quite certain. With excitement—that is, direct action 
on the one side—we have revolt, compensation, reaction, on the 
other. There are moles as well as sun-birds ; and the passions of 
human nature can be roused in the dark as well as in the dawn— 
by the very gruesomeness of a subject as well as by its brilliancy. 
Eugene Sue showed this. Medical students, as a race, do not 
stand out as the acknowledged representatives of order and 
sobriety ; and anyone who knows human nature can understand 
that evening rowdyism should come as a kind of redress, reaction, 
and relief, after the grim associations of the day. But also it is 
quite understandable that the glare and glitter of the material 
surroundings, the excitement of applause, the fervour and passion 
of the part, and the heated state of the whole moral atmosphere 
enveloping the actress, should throw her off her balance, and 
predispose her to that casting of her cap over the windmill with 
which she is ex officio credited. Perhaps, too, mimic love-making 
does lead to the real thing; and a woman of ordinary tempera- 
ment may get half sick of shadows, like the Lady of Shalott. But 
if so, then the argument applies to the spectators as well as to the 
actors ; in which case the curse would fall on all alike, and the 
old Puritanical objection to the stage would have reason on its 
side, and the prohibition it involved ought not to be removed. Is 
it so? Can we escape from the suggestions which are founded on 
nature ? from the pleadings of the human heart which are nourished 
by every circumstance about us? Has the stage more to answer for 
in this way than the moonlight and the starry night, the spring- 
time flush and the summer glow, the poet’s verse, the musician’s 
strain ? 
All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 


All are but ministers of Love, 
And feed his sacred flame. 


And what is there in love, enacted on the stage, which makes it 
hurtful to the mind, when we may read of it in books and hear it 
in music and see it in pictures, and be supposed to be elevated by 
the exercise? At the worst it can never be so broad, so suggestive 
even, and certainly not so detailed, as we have it in books. No 
stage could faithfully reproduce Zola, nor even some of our own 
novelists. So far as that goes, love on the stage might be made 
as noble as any other heroic sentiment of human nature. It also 
can be made as ignoble as treachery, as falsehood, as revenge. 
This again is not the fault of the actor nor actress, but of the 
dramatist, who has it in his power to elevate the theatre into the 
grandest and purest of all the pulpits whence men and women are 
exhorted to become pure, brave, generous, and magnanimous. And 
the dramatist again, is not to blame so much as the public, which 
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likes its romantic food a little too high in these later days, and to 
which virtue, or in distress or triumphant, has grown to be as 
insipid as mirth and innocence, or milk and water. We have lost 
touch of the pathos which springs from circumstance, and have 
power only over that which comes from crime and passion, and 
especially from illicit love. This last is partly because certain 
barriers have been removed ; and the enmities and divisions which 
sprang from race, party, station, fortune, and even religion, 
no longer exist. These artificial difficulties reduced to zero, we 
have been thrown back on the wider and more elemental moral 
law; and, if we want to make two young lovers unhappy, we have 
to lay the marriage-lines like a sword between them, not having 
anything else to lay that could not be overcome by a strong will 
and a real love. But there will come among us someone who will 
go back to pathos void of crime, and whose work will be the 
reconstruction of nobleness, not the disintegration of vice. 

It may be a pity—it is—that women should have to work for 
their own hands outside the home; that there is not a house, 
a husband, and a child for every woman in England. But as things 
are, the poor unmated and unsupported surplus female population 
afloat in the world must get employment where it can and support 
itself as it may. Do the best they will, women must always find 
themselves heavily handicapped by their sex and comparative 
weakness, by which also the circle of their activities is necessarily 
restricted. Efforts are being made to enlarge the borders all 
round, so as to admit women into offices and professions hitherto 
reserved only for men; and it seems a kind of suicide to condemn 
the members of a numerous, established, not unfeminine, and in 
our state of society an absolutely necessary, profession. We have 
a large surplus population of women—over half a million; we 
must have a great many actresses of all grades of excellence. 
What a pity to deny this industry to ladies of character and 
condition, save the few fortunate exceptions who have already 
made themselves secure ; and to all the girls of a lower class who do 
not want to be reckoned as a kind of upper fringe of naughtiness, 
—birds, if not in the heart yet on the outside of the wood! The 
most certain way to destroy the morality is to degrade the personal 
and moral respect of a profession; for we are more influenced by 
public opinion than by private feeling, and we live up or down to 
the character that is given to us. The pariah can never be the 
hero; and if Robert Macaire were féted as a hero he would not 
be caught picking pockets. It is rather an appalling thought, 
taken from this point of view, that in arbitrarily denouncing 
the stage we infallibly degrade the players; and that by hold- 
ing the rank and file as bad, we make them what we think they 
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are. No one touches certain leading names; but no one hesi- 
tates to sweep into one net of common iniquity all the little 
people, both those who may be, and probably are, as chaste as 
snow, and those who have no fame to gild over their lapses; and 
no money to buy back what they once lost. ‘‘ It is impossible,” 
they say, ‘‘to be an actress and keep your essential virtue. You 
must hear and see things which will at the very least take the 
keen edge off your delicacy, tarnish the silver of your innocence ; 
and you will very likely lose more than these. Temptations will 
be too strong for you, and you will go down into the pit of evil with 
the rest.” 

So it may be; but what we before the curtain and on the outside 
of things say again and again—there is no intrinsic reason why it 
should be so. Of course, a bad man who is a manager—beginning 
with the beginning—can, and does, work illimitable ruin to the 
unprotected, the weak-willed, the lamely virtuous girls under his 
control. So does any manager of any industry, if so inclined. So 
may any man in any place of trust—the teacher, the riding-master, 
the family lawyer and the family doctor themselves ; and even the 
father’s friend, whose own girls ask the daughter of his old college 
chum to come and stay with them. You cannot possibly stop up 
all the avenues of danger to unmarried girls, given freedom of 
action such as we have it at this day, and the slipping out of the 
hand of the chaperon such as is the rule for so many. If a girl 
has the wish to go wrong she can, off the stage as well as on it; if 
she wants to keep straight she can, on the stage as well as off it. 
If she chooses to harvest gains outside the legitimate field of her 
work, whatever that work may be, there is nothing to prevent her 
for everywhere extras are to be given by favour which are not 
earned by merit. Also, wherever a pretty woman is en évidence, 
she is subject to the kind of admiration deprecated by those who 
fear the stage as a calling for the girls whom they love and whose 
innocence they respect. 

On another plea, it is hard to condemn the stage wholesale and 
to deny it as a fit profession for modest women. Acting is an art 
like any other, and has its passionate lovers, its overwhelming 
attraction, like any other. One woman writes novels, another 
writes poetry, a third paints pictures, a fourth plays the violin, a 
fifth goes on the stage. Each lives with the beings, the thoughts, 
the emotions she describes, embodies, represents. It is only the 
different method of expressing the same artistic sense; but some 
of these manifestations are now held as honourable, while one, this 
unlucky] trade of acting, is still said to be more than shaky, and 
no more straight than a labyrinth of which the gate is danger and 
the goal perdition. But a few generations ago there was a general 
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prejudice against female authors; and the constitutional unwoman- 
liness of blue-stockings, with the congenital absurdity of Rosa 
Matildas, was fine game for all wits and satirists. The first violin- 
player in petticoats roused a little tempest in the teapot of stagna- 
tion ; and the Royal Academy has not yet given women the right 
of membership. All these professions, however, have at last gained 
their recognition ; and now the battle has to be fought—and won 
—for actresses. 

One objection raised is, that actors and actresses are not received 
in society qué actors and actresses ; but neither are they excluded 
qua, nor received in spite of. When they are gentlemen by breed- 
ing and ladies by condition, well-educated and well-conducted, they 
take their place as gentlemen and ladies, and no one cares two 
straws whether they are barristers or actors, women with private 
means or actresses who earn their own bread; save, indeed, that, 
if they are at all famous, they have far more attention and adula- 
tion showered on them than has that undistinguished baronet or 
this highly respectable and unnoted lady. Only very few people 
have a social standing by profession, and then only those of the 
higher grades. A London physician goes to Court as the King’s 
private friend, but the country doctor is not received at the table 
of the local squire. And it is more than doubtful if the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county would put on an equality with his own 
son in the Guards the young cornet who manfully wrestles with 
his h’s, and is sometimes cast in the struggle. It is not the pro- 
fession which confers honour, it is the man who is worthy of it; 


and if 
Who sweeps a room as for thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine, 


is true on the right side of the stage, so is it on the left. A pro- 
fession cannot ennoble, but neither does it degrade ; and no work, 
not dishonourable in itself, hurts the worker whose mind is pure 
and whose aims are sincere. 

Actresses, like all other women, have to obey certain laws of 
social life. If girls come up from the country, go into lodgings 
alone, and live without personal guardianship or social protection 
of any kind, they may be Unas and Virginias to the back-bone, but 
they will have to pass through mud-heaps by the way, and their 
experiences will be more or less abominable. Also they will be 
roughly handled by the censorious, and loosely regarded by the 
vicious. The fact of being on the stage does not emancipate a 
modest girl from the conditions held necessary for her social pre- 
servation elsewhere. And to hold that one daughter may not go 
to a ball at a private house without a chaperon, and another may 
live alone in lodgings, go on the stage without protection, and 
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travel about in a mixed company without the flimsiest pretence of 
a caretaker, is a stupidity scarcely worth the trouble of discussing. 
Girls have to be protected against their own ignorance, their own 
innocence, their very selves, until they have learnt something of 
life and its dangers, and to know the look of bird-lime and how to 
avoid springs and snares. It may not be possible to encumber the 
side-scenes with mothers ; and yet we know of instances where this 
is done, and where girls never set their pretty feet inside the 
theatre unaccompanied and unprotected. 

This is the main reason why, in a family of actors and actresses, 
bred to the boards from the birth, the women can be, and are, as 
blameless as a nest full of doves. Father and mother and 
brothers are all there to watch, to guard, to check, to protect—if 
need be, to avenge. They themselves, these doves in tights and 
spangles, know all the nets spread by outsiders, and thepit-falls dug 
behind the scenes; and they escape where others are caught and 
fallin. They can even dress in those tights and spangles, dispense 
with petticoats, dance breakdowns, and perform acrobatic feats 
with their toes, with clear eyes and a pure conscience. They are 
so accustomed to the whole thing from the beginning that it is all 
impersonal and mere “‘ business,” no more shocking to the moral 
sense than is the lowcut and sleeveless bodice of the present day 
to the ordinary lady. They have never had anything to get over; 
consequently they have never dropped part of their moral furniture 
in the scramble. They were born on the other side of the leaping 
bar, and there is no more difference between their modesty and 
that of the primmest prude’s, than there is between ours and the 
Chinese woman's, who holds it a shameful exposure to show her 
hands, while we have only a gold cord and a bracelet for all 
covering from the shoulder to the finger-tips. 

Pace the experts, we cannot see that there is any intrinsic 
immorality in the stage as a profession for those good and 
modest women who have to earn their own living, who have a 
passion for acting, and who do not want to supplement their pro- 
fessional gains by personal dishonour. What reforms it needs are 
easy to compass and must come from within. Plays of pure 
intention and noble meaning are surely not impossible. It cannot 
be that we are doomed for ever to a constantly recurring cycle of 
Dames aux Camellias and other interesting demi-mondaines who 
die of dissipation veiled as a broken heart, and that modern 
Juliets and nineteenth-century Ophelias are extinct like the dodo. 
Is there no interest to be made out of patriotism, magnanimity, 
generosity, forgiveness, adversity ? Are all our melodies to be in 
one key ? I, for one, do not believe it, and there are hundreds who 
think with me. Nor is it surely impossible to find managers who 
VOL. V. 2 
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demand decency of speech, reticence of conduct, cleanliness of 
character, in their actors and actresses—managers who respect 
themselves and their office too much to allow of dévergondage that 
would not be permitted anywhere else—managers who are men of 
honour for their own parts, and would no more abuse their power 
to force concessions from the poor weak creatures whose fortune 
depends on their favour, than they would commit forgery or 
murder. Does a man change his nature because he becomes the 
manager of a theatre? and can no good come of the Nazareth 
which lies behind the foot-lights ? 

As for actresses themselves, they can be what they will. If they 
choose to be earnest workers, respectable women, and ambitious 
only of a deserved and legitimate professional success, they have 
the key of the situation in their own hands, and all this is open 
to them. The question of education lies at the base of their 
position. It is the root of the flower ; and the flower is as the root 
makes it. Women who have a true vocation for anything educate 
themselves up to the highest of which they are capable—in acting 
as in anything else. But the mischief is, almost every woman 
with a grain of imagination thinks she can act without due study 
and preparation, as almost everyone who knows how to spell 
thinks she can write books. A little command of feature, a little 
power of mimicry and power of representation, memory enough to 
repeat her lines without stumbling, grace enough to manage her 
train without tripping, and behold our ordinary young woman 
quite convinced that she can act. No plodding, earnest, anxious 
study for such a histrionic butterfly as this! No careful searchings 
into an author’s deeper meaning; no artistic taking the play as a 
whole, with due regard to light and shade, to proportion and 
situation ; nothing but the cheap and easy gratification of vanity and 
egotism, in the display of her pretty person and the centralization 
of interest on herself. But the girl who has a true vocation, and 
who is worthy to be an actress, is very different from this. To her 
the art is an art to be acquired by earnest: study and perfected by 
much pains. To such as these our new Dramatic College ought to 
be the Alma Mater, to whom they would owe what youths owe to 
Oxford and Cambridge. There they learn their profession as it 
ought to be learned, with both seriousness and devotion. There is 
no other way. Royal roads do not exist anywhere, and no actress 
is worth her salt who does not work hard and study deeply, nor to 
whom her profession has not in it that element of seriousness—of 
almost religious fervour—which is the inseparable companion of 
sincerity and the sign of a true vocation. The stage may be as 
vile and corrupt asits detractors say it is; but it need not be, if it is; 
and it is hard to believe that it is as they say. It might be made 
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a profession fit for the noblest women to undertake and for the 
most modest girl to follow without hurt or damage. It depends on 
themselves. But it is always the same difficulty. Who is to 
begin? Who will bell the cat of prejudice, and prove that to be an 
actress, even not of the first strength, is not necessarily to be 
virtually a dévergondée ? and that a profession, which answers to 
the artistic needs of some natures, and is a source of profit as well 
as pleasure, need not therefore unfit a girl for the society of the 
pure and the respect of the honourable? No one denies all this 
for the exceptions in the first rank; but what we plead for is the 
inclusion of the little people of the green-room; the actresses 
of the second rank ; the girls who have to make their own living, 
but who cannot be governesses and are of a higher social rank 
than shop-girls; and those who, of a yet higher svucial rank and 
artists to their finger-tips, are neither musicians nor painters nor 
yet romance-writers. For these two large classes the stage, made 
possible, would be a very god-send in the way of work and 
emolument. And again we say—we common-sense folk before the 
curtain, with our buffalo-like way of looking straight before us— 
it might be; there is no intrinsic reason why it should not be; and 
we believe it will be, if only the women themselves will take it in 
hand. But, once more, who will bell the cat? And if the.stable be 


really Augean, who will undertake to cleanse it? And are the 
brooms strong enough ? 


E. Lynn Linton. 


* 


II. 
THE SOCIAL STATUS OF THE ACTOR. 


In a reeent contribution to our periodical literature, Mr. Burnand 
has affirmed that the actor’s calling is burdened with a stigma 
which has always deprived him of social status, and still debars 
him from being received in society on the same footing with the 
“‘briefless barrister, the poor clergyman, or the humblest officer 
in Her Majesty's service.” Let us examine how far this assertion 
accords with the facts. 

In the time of Elizabeth, when the actor’s art first took bodily 
form and shape in this country, and the players were the 
mediums for informing the public mind with the noblest literature 
the world has produced, our great master (himself an actor) made 
the prince of scholars and of gentlemen describe the players 
thus: ‘‘ They are the abstract and brief chronicles of the time ; 
after your death you had better have a bad epitaph than their ill- 
report while you live.” More distinction attached to the name of 
gentleman then than now. Yet the great actors bore their coats- 
of-arms, and in their leases and wills were designated gentlemen. 
The fact of Ben Jonson’s being a bitter bad actor was no bar to 
his becoming Poet Laureate. 

Did the limits of this paper permit me to discuss the fight which 
commenced between the players and the Puritans, three centuries 
and a half ago, and which is still waging, I should probably find 
as much to say on the one side as the other ; for I am an English- 
man before I am an actor, and I know how much England, and 
the world, owe to the progress of that noble though narrow-minded 
faith. For the present I am restricted to stating that though the 
Puritans succeeded in closing the play-houses, no “ social stigma” 
debarred Mohun, Hart, and others, from bearing commissions in 
His Majesty's service, and fighting for their King; nor did 
Davenant’s relations with the players debar him from succeeding 
Jonson in the Laureateship, or from being the faithful servant and 
confidential emissary of the ill-fated Charles, and of his wife, the 
unfortunate Henrietta Maria. 

At the Restoration, most assuredly, Tom Killegrew’s connection 
with the stage never interfered with his intimate relations with 
that graceless scoundrel, the ‘“‘ Merry Monarch,” and his Court. I 
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do not cite the King’s friendship for Killigrew as an honour to the 
stage (it was already degraded sufficiently) ; I merely mention it 
as an illustration of the position he occupied in the “‘ society ”’ of the 
period. 

Colley Cibber’s being an actor did not deter him from gaining 
the laurel wreath in an age of giants, when there were such men 
as Dryden and Pope in the land. No “social stigma” deterred 
the University of Cambridge from bestowing upon Thomas Sheridan, 
in full conclave, the honorary degree of Master of Arts; and five- 
and-twenty years later, in 1746, the sister University of Oxford 
evidently did not consider that Holman had brought discredit on 
his Alma Mater by becoming an actor, inasmuch as the powers 
there gave him his degree after he had gone upon the stage. The 
circumstance that Richard Brinsley was the son of Tom Sheridan 
the actor, and was himself manager of a theatre, did not prevent 
him from becoming the intimate friend of Pitt, Fox, and the Prince 
Regent, nor from serving his country with distinction in three sue- 
cessive Parliaments ; nor am I aware that the knowledge that the 
Sheridans trace their descent from an actor has ever reflected the 
slightest stigma on the Queens of Beauty and the Kings of Brains 
that gifted family has bequeathed to the nation. Quin’s being an 
actor neither prevented him from being selected as tutor to George 
the Third, nor from being king of the little world of fashion at Bath ; 
while, as for Garrick, a well-known anecdote may serve to illus- 
trate his position in the society of his time. During an important 
debate in the House of Commons it was ordered that “ strangers 
do leave the House.” Roscius alone remained behind. Some fox- 
hunting booby, espying him, demanded that ‘‘ this House be cleared 
of strangers”; whereupon Pitt rose on one side of the gangway, 
and was followed by Fox on the other, each declaring “ that if the 
honourable member persisted in offering this insult to the man 
whom the House so esteemed and honoured, the one would move, 
and the other would second, the adjournment of the debate.” Such 
was Garrick’s social status during his life, and we are told by 
Johnson that “his death eclipsed the gaiety of nations.” It were 
a thrice-told tale to recount the honours paid to the memory of 
this great actor by the noblest in the land when his remains were 
transferred to their last resting-place amongst the illustrious dead in 
the Abbey. 

But it is worth remembering that the fact that George Canning 
was the son of an obscure country actress did not prevent him 
from becoming Prime Minister of England. 

Getting nearer our own time, let us see how the “‘ social stigma” 
affected the Kembles. Roger, the father was a poor strolling- 
player and manager, who acted in barns, and the like, and who 
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was compelled to ‘‘ dodge” the law, in order to act plays at all. 
Out of his miserable income he strove, and struggled, and starved, 
to send two of his boys to Douay for a College education. The 
eldest child, Sarah (afterwards “‘ The Siddons”’), at one period of 
desperate trouble, was driven to take refuge in the degradation of 
domestic servitude. Yet this family of strollers ultimately became 
personages of most distinguished social eminence. 

The Rev. Julian Young tells us that his father, Charles Mayne 
Young, was on visiting terms with half the aristocracy of the king- 
dom. Miss Owenson and Miss O’Neil were daughters of humble 
country actors, but I have never heard that the public were, on 
that account, prejudiced against the writings of Lady Morgan, or 
the social status of Lady Beecher ; and I have yet to learn that the 
honour of the great house of Derby has been in any degree sullied 
by its alliance with Elizabeth Farren, the daughter of a strolling 
player. 

The honours paid to Charles Kemble when the Queen commanded 
his return to the stage; the repeated honours paid to Macready, to 
the Keans, Charles Mathews, and Phelps, to Fanny Kemble, and 
Helen Faucit, in the past; and, in the present, the tributes to Eng- 
lish art which accompany Mr. Irving’s triumphal march through 
America, the high claims to social distinction accorded in the case 
of Mr. and Mrs. Wilson Barrett, Mr. Barry Sullivan, Mr. Toole, Mr. 
Vezin, Mr. Hare, the Kendals, the Bancrofts, Miss Mary Anderson, 
and many others whom I could name, appear strangely at variance 
with Mr. Burnand’s theory of the ‘‘ social stigma.” 

Of course he will maintain that these honours have merely been 
accorded to certain individual artists. I admit it; but these indi- 
vidual artists are representative people, and whether the President 
of the United States calls on Mr. Irving, or the late Viceroy of 
India invites Wilson Barrett and his accomplished wife to Kneb-. 
worth, or Professor Ruskin compliments the actor or the authors 
of Claudian, they are simply paying homage to the art of which 
the actor and the authors are, for the time being, representative. 
Similarly, when the first gentleman in England invites a number 
of distinguished actors to Marlborough House, he pays a natural 
compliment to the art the whole world loves and admires. 

While admitting that there always has been “a privileged few 
among the actors, and among other citizens of the Great Republic 
of Art and Letters who have been admitted to the assemblies of the 
great, and whose hospitality the great have condescended to ac- 
cept in return,” Mr. Burnand maintains that, in this respect, at the 
present day “‘ the stage has retrograded.” But let us hear what an 
impartial authority has to say on this subject. In the pages of 
the very magazine in which Mr. Burnand fulminated his Jeremiad, 
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Baron F. Rothschild states: ‘‘ The social distinctions with which 
the great painters, sculptors, musicians, and theatrical artistes of 
the day are overwhelmed, the universal desire to assimilate them 
with the daily drift of one’s life, is a proof of the estimation in 
which art is held.” Now this is the deliberately recorded convic- 
tion of a man who is ensconced in that fashionable fortress which, 
it is to be feared, a great many of the audacious comedians have 
carried by storm. 

In the opinion of Mr. Burnand, the fact of a man’s being a 
clergyman, a briefless barrister, or an officer in the army or navy, 
is in itself a ‘passport to society” which the actor does not 
possess, however accomplished he may be. Heaven forbid that I 
should depreciate any of these honourable professions. I merely 
seek to point out that they are not, of themselves, an ‘“‘ Open 
Sesame ” to the charmed circle of society. Surely he cannot have 
forgotten that, not so very long ago—say when the “ socially 
stigmatized ” Garrick, Foote, and the elder Colman were visiting 
“Sir Somebody This,” ‘‘ My Lord That,” or “The Duke of T’other,” 
at their country houses—the poor chaplain sat below “the pale 
spectrum of the salt.” 

Only the other day, any man who could pay the fees and eat his 
dinners at Lincoln’s Inn could be a barrister. But Mr. Burnand 
can scarcely be serious when he maintains that the mere posses- 
sion of this easily-acquired honour will induce society to open its 
arms to these worthy fellows, and invite them to five o’clock teas, 
carpet dances, and fashionable dinners? Were he to walk with 
me to-morrow to Lincoln’s Inn, he would scarcely assert that two 
or three poor, half-starved gentlemen, whom I can point out to 
him, will be accepted in ‘‘ society” merely because they happen to 
wear a wig and gown over their thread-bare garments; and I am 
equally sure he would never dream of telling me that my poor 
friend Brown, the curate at fifty pounds a year, to whom a dinner 
is an event, and a new coat a godsend, or that Jones the subaltern 
and Robinson the midshipman, struggling to live on three half- 
crowns a day, will be accepted in ‘‘ society,” merely because the 
one happens to serve God and the others to serve the Queen. 
I know heaps of barristers who have given up the law (or it has 
given them up) and who have become actors. Au contraire, I know 
a very bad actor who has become a very good barrister, and who 
has a very large practice. I know of priests of various denomina- 
tions who have stepped out of the pulpit on to the stage; and I 
know several officers, in both branches of the service, who have 
gone in for acting, or for what is called “ acting management.” 

Mr. Burnand allows that, despite the stigma which has sur- 
rounded us, people born of theatrical families are often honest, 
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humdrum, decent folk, who go the even tenour of their way, un- 
conscious of evil, and uncontaminated by the vicious examples 
around them. ‘To the genius, the talents, and the private worth 
of our eminent actors in the past and the present, the stage owes 
its lustre—but they owed nothing to the stage.” 

But is this logical? Let us see how it applies to any other 
art or science. Carried to its legitimate conclusion, it means, 
if it means anything, that the poet owes nothing to poetry, the 
painter and sculptor nothing to painting or sculpture, the legist to 
jurisprudence, or the scientist to science. To return, however, 
from vague abstractions to actual facts, let us see how far this 
theory holds good as applied to the stage. 

In the past, as I have already shown, the Kembles were a family 
of strolling players of the lower order. Macready was the grand- 
son of an obscure Dublin tradesman. Edmund Kean was a child 
of chance. In the present class, Helen Faucit, Mrs. Kendal, Mrs. 
Bancroft, and the Terrys, are daughters of country actors—people 
who had to fight a hard battle in bringing up their children. 
Henry Neville and Thomas Thorne come in the same category. I 
have heard David James boast that he was a supernumerary in the 
Princess’s Theatre, while Messrs. Irving, Wilson Barrett, Barry 
Sullivan, Toole, and Lionel Brough, are self-made men, and they 
all avow, with honest pride, that they owe their fame, their 
fortune, everything they possess, to the Stage. 

And now, having, I hope, disposed of the theory of the “social 
stigma,” I will come to what Mr. Burnand says about the actress, 
which is a much more serious matter. He alleges, in sober, serious 
earnest, that the profession of the stage is one in which “if a girl 
remains pure in heart, it is a miracle of grace!” This allegation 
carries with it all the weight attached to an experience, as author, 
actor, and manager. Candour, however, constrains me to say that 
this experience has not been acquired in the highest school of art, 
or of artists. Burlesque, at the best, is not an elevating or an 
ennobling school in which to study that question. 

There are certain places which are honoured by the designation 
of theatres, which, if called by their right names, would be more 
correctly described as casinos. There are women who come on the 
stage to show their diamonds and their fine dresses; there are 
creatures who court the glare of the foot-lights to enable them to 
display as much of their persons and as little of their costumes as 
certain managers will permit. But I refuse to regard them as 
types and representatives of English actresses. 

Certain distinguished members of the aristocracy, male and 
female, occasionally figure as respondents and co-respondents in 
the Divorce Court; yet, what would be thought of the person 
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who, on the strength of these “‘ base exceptions,” maintained that 
if “a girl remained pure amongst the English nobility, it would be 
a miracle of grace!’ No one can take up the record of the police- 
courts, any week out of the fifty-two, without finding some offence 
charged against one or other of the clergy. Yet, notwithstanding 
this, a publicist would scarcely have the audacity to stigmatize 
the ecclesiastical calling as one which places its members out 
‘of the pale of society. - 

Mr. Burnand apostrophizes a pair of imaginary parents, and im- 
provises a supposititious and wholly improbable, almost impossible 
‘ease, in which he imagines a young girl, who has never before been 
‘on the stage, and who is able to obtain an immediate engagement in 
**a large London theatre.” Surely no one can know better than 
he does, that even the ballet, the poor despised ballet, who regard 
the ‘ Lottie and Tottie” interlopers with loathing and contempt, 
and who, in the majority of instances, are decent, honest, hard- 
working girls, have to undergo a long and tedious training before 
they are permitted to appear in public. 

At the present moment the pantomimes, for which special engage- 
ments have been made months in advance, are being acted at 
Drury Lane and elsewhere. Owing to other circumstances there 
are only two West End theatres where, at present, it is possible 
for a young lady who has never been on the stage before to 
obtain an opening of the humblest description, even as a super- 
numerary. The first is the Princess’s, and the second the 
Savoy. In the first the supernumeraries consist, on the one hand, 
of old actors and actresses, some of them of great ability, whom 
reverse of fortune has brought to this hard pass; on the other, of 
ambitious young aspirants of the better class, who are, fortunately 
for them, undergoing a course of artistic training under Mr. 
Barrett's able tuition. In this theatre the daughter of a distin- 
guished literary man, son of a yet more distinguished sire, has 
succeeded in obtaining an engagement to play small parts. Will 
it be asserted that, if this young lady’s father (whose knowledge 
of the inner life of the theatre is profound) deemed it within the 
verge of possibility that his child could be contaminated by the 
surroundings, he would suffer her to cross the threshold of that or 
any other theatre ? 

As to the Savoy, I called the other day at Mr. D’Oyley Carte’s 
office on business, and was by accident shown into a room, where 
I found upwards of five-and-twenty young girls, who impressed me 
by their demeanour and appearance; they seemed charming, 
modest, well-educated, and were all more or less accomplished 
musicians. Some of them (so I learnt afterwards) were daughters 
of poor clergymen, doctors, and retired military men, while others 
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belonged to the middle class. From this class came the plaintiff 
in the lust cause célébre, Finney v. Garmoyle, and from the same 
source the chorus of the Savoy is continually recruited. The 
“atmosphere of moral contagion” which surrounds this theatre. 
may be surmised from the following illustration. A few months 
ago a certain young gentleman who occupied a private box, threw 
a bouquet on the stage, containing a note with an impudent pro- 
posal to one of these young girls. He was immediately taken by 
the neck, and thrown out into the street without the slightest cere- 
mony, save that he was recommended to go to Bow Street for a 
remedy for this summary process of ejection—a remedy of which, 
hitherto, he has steadily declined to avail himself. Let us walk 
from the Princess's to the St. James’s, from thence to the Hay- 
market, from thence to the Adelphi, the Vaudeville, the Savoy, and 
the Lyceum, and I will ask Mr. Burnand to accompany us, in order 
that he may point out in which of these theatres it is that your 
charming daughter (always supposing that she succeeds in getting, 
an engagement) “ will unconsciously deteriorate in tone until the 
fixed lines of the moral boundary have become blurred and faint.” 
A stage-manager who is irritable and dyspeptic, and whose 
“‘ breeding lacks the repose which marks the caste of Vere de Vere,” 
when he has been on the stage for six or eight hours is apt occa- 
sionally to ‘‘ let out” when confronted with a drunken carpenter, 


an incompetent property-man, a rebellious ballet, or a stupid 
squadron of supers. It is highly reprehensible for these wretched 
managers, or stage-managers, to forget themselves, especially before 
ladies; but, after all, as a very charming young Venetian lady once 
observed under similar circumstances— 


We must think men are not gods, 
Nor of them look for such observances 
As fit the bridal. 

Having summed up his case against the London theatres, Mr. 
Burnand proceeds to state that “for a young lady travelling it 
would be simply impossible, unless accompanied by her mother, or 
by some trustworthy relative.” This sentence is rather involved, 
but I will take the obvious meaning. I believe I am not in error 
when I state that Mr. Burnand’s personal and actual knowledge of 
travelling with a company extended only over a very short tour,. 
. during which he distinguished himself as Captain Crosstree in his 
own sprightly burlesque of Black-eyed Susan. Now, as I have been 
actor and manager of many of the principal theatres for twenty 
years and upwards, and as mine was the very first company (except 
the Haymarket and Lyceum) that ever went on “ tour,” I am fairly 
well qualified to describe the routine of a travelling company’s. 
weekly journey. 
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The acting manager places a notice in the porter’s lodge, and in 
the green-room, desiring the ladies and gentlemen to be at the 
station a quarter of an hour prior to the departure of the train. 
The baggage-man calls, both at theatre and lodgings, for the 
baggage. In exceptional cases (late journeys, &c.) cabs and omni- 
buses are prepared for conveyance to and from the station. The 
railway people always provide two carriages—or three, if necessary 
—consisting of first and second class compartments for the through 
journey. No strangers are ever permitted to enter the carriages. 
Married ladies and children always have a compartment to them- 
selves ; the leading lady and single girls generally group themselves 
together. Some of the gentlemen adjourn to the smoking-carriage, 
others to their books or papers. When the company arrive at their 
destination, the agent in advance awaits them with a list of lodg- 
ings, terms, &c. The baggage-man conveys the baggage to the 
theatre or lodgings, and there is an end of that journey. It was 
an unwritten but perfectly understood law in my company, that 
no single gentleman ever occupied apartments in a house in which 
any single lady of the company was located. Verbum sap. 

Having proved that it is not only possible, but that it may be 
exceedingly pleasant, for a young lady to see infinite varieties of 
hill and dale, wood and water, quiet hamlets and populous cities, 
in goodly company, I come now to the rank and file of the theatre. 

Mr. Burnand’s allegation that no special training is required, is 
simply preposterous. To attain any distinction in the higher 
range of art it is essential that the aspirants should understand 
the principles of elocution, and the art of intoning verse rhythmi- 
cally ; they should he able to dance and fence, and the mere art 
of moving with ease and grace is in itself one of the most difficult 
accomplishments to acquire. Even for the most frivolous form of 
art (burlesque), the artist must know how to sing and dance. 
Besides, there is the study of the text, long and fatiguing rehearsals, 
&e. Of course, it goes without saying that there are idle loafers. 
who are under the impression that they are actors ready-made— 
that they have only to show themselves on the stage to carry 
everything before them. The doctrine of ‘the survival of the 
fittest,” however, soon makes short work with them. ‘“ Drones 
hive not” with the sagacious manager, and the loafer makes way 
for the conscientious, industrious student, who works, and waits, 
and watches for his chance, which is often a long time in coming. 

Actresses are no more free from faults than other women ; but, in 
nine cases out of ten, they are more industrious, and frequently 
more conscientious. As with other women, vanity and ambition are 
their foibles. It is, indeed, astonishing how often they resist 
temptations which would enable them to gratify the one and 
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achieve the other. It is true that they envy each other’s little 
triumphs; but only let adversity assail a rival, and envy and 
uncharitableness give place to sympathy and loving-kindness. 

In the majority of instances they are devoted daughters, faithful 
wives, and the best of mothers. Unfortunately, black sheep are to 
be found in the theatre as well as everywhere else, for 

Where’s that palace wherein foul things 

Sometimes intrude not ? 
But when the black sheep are found out, especially in a country 
theatre, they do not (if they remain) have a very pleasant time 
of it. 

Take the actors and actresses, with all their follies and their 
faults, and I affirm that they will compare favourably, and more 
than favourably, with a similar number of any particular section 
of the community, for propriety of conduct, humanity, and bene- 
volence. 

Finally, I maintain, despite Mr. Burnand’s dictum to the con- 
trary, that never was there a greater demand for educated and 
accomplished young ladies than now, when the position of a suc- 

cessful actress is attended with so much social distinction and such 
large emoluments. The difficulty which besets the neophyte is the 
absence, in consequence of the abolition of the great provincial 
stock companies, of all opportunity for obtaining the requisite expe- 
rience, without which it is impossible to gain the slightest degree 
of proficiency. To propound a remedy for this unfortunate state 
-of affairs would take me beyond the scope or limits of this paper. 

Some years ago, when unexpectedly called upon to address 
the Church Congress at Leicester on the relations between Church 
and Stage, I presumed to point out, to a distinguished assem- 
blage of ecclesiastics, “‘that the theatre had long been out of 
leading-strings, and that the actor who appreciated his art, and 
who respected it and himself, objected to being patronized on the 
one hand and patted on the head on the other.” I repeat now, 
that the actors do not care about being patted on the head with 

-one hand, while the theatre and the art they love, the art to which 
they owe everything, is being aspersed with the other. 


JoHN CoLEMAN. 
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IS AN IMPERIAL FISCAL POLICY POSSIBLE ? 


Mr. Brieut, in a recent speech at Birmingham, brushed aside the 
whole idea of Imperial Federation as ‘‘a childish and absurd 
notion,” likely to encourage a spirit of aggression. He appears to 
prefer the prospect of the disintegration, or at least of the dis- 
union, of the Empire, because it must tend to weaken the aggres- 
sive power of each of the individual States concerned, thereby, he 
fondly imagines, rendering them more interested in the preservation 
of peace. But the theory that the independent co-existence of a 
large number of comparatively small and weak communities makes 
for peace, is contradicted by the whole course of history. Contrast 
the pax Romana of the old world, or the pax Britannica of India, 
or the condition of the United States at present, with the history 
of the old Greek republics, the English States of the Heptarchy, 
or the modern republics of South America. But Mr. Bright’s 
objections to Imperial Federation, and, indeed, to the British 
Empire itself, were sufficiently answered by Mr. Forster in last 
month’s Nineteenth Century Review, and by Mr. Goschen at Edin- 
burgh. On the very night following their utterance they were 
fairly disposed of by the Pall Mall Gazette, in the remark that they 
only serve to show the depth to which the ‘‘ Manchester School” 
has sunk, and its loss of touch with the modern democracy of 
England. 

It may be admitted that the difficulties in the way of an Imperial 
Commercial Federation are greater; and the objections to any 
attempt of the kind are more reasonably supported. Mr. Bright, 
in an earlier speech or letter, dismissed the idea as ‘‘a dream,” on 
the ground that no one fiscal policy can be devised to suit so many 
countries that must certainly remain independent in matters of 
local self-government, and that differ so widely in their economic 
requirements. Here the conditions of the problem—the necessary 
local independence of the States composing the British Empire, 
and their differing requirements—are accurately laid down; and 
if, after full inquiry and negotiation, it is found to be true that no 
common fiscal policy is possible, there is no more to be said. 

But surely we have here a strong case for inquiry. Sir John 
Macdonald, the able and experienced Premier of Canada, believes 
“that a treaty can be made between England and Canada, by 
which we can have mutual commercial advantages”; and if such 
an arrangement is possible with Canada, it certainly is so with our 
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other Colonies and India. Sir John points out that ‘‘ confedera- 
tion” means ‘‘union by treaty”; and it is obvious that commercial 
federation can only be brought about by voluntary agreement 
among the States forming the union, and may clearly necessitate 
mutual concessions. Any movement in that direction doubtless 
involves a searching preliminary inquiry into the merits of our 
own and the various colonial fiscal systems, something after the 
fashion of the American Tariff Commission of 1882. Are the 
objections to such an inquiry valid? They are chiefly those of 
the fanatics who superstitiously believe that free imports and free 
trade are synonymous, and who fear lest a thorough public investi- 
gation should induce our working-classes to declare for protection 
of native industry. Mr. Gladstone, with greater apparent modera- 
tion, deprecates an inquiry into the causes of commercial depression 
on the ground that it might ‘‘ encourage hopes which cannot be 
realized.’ But, surely, the answer to this is obvious—that no 
hopes would be encouraged save those that might be justified by 
the facts elicited? Surely, if the existing British fiscal system 
really is the best possible, its position will be greatly strengthened 
by a sifting examination of an impartial character? And I ven- 
ture to claim for such an inquiry the additional advantage that 
it will settle, with more authority than even Mr. Bright’s ipse dizit, 
the question of the possibility of an Imperial fiscal policy. 

One thing is very certain, and that is that the new democracy, 
with its growing intelligence and its vastly-increased powers, will 
not long rest satisfied with the dogmatical assertions of Cobden 
Club pamphleteers. The assumption that underlies their dogma- 
tism seems to be this—that the teachings of political economy 
give a plain and indisputable sanction to the theory that any fiscal 
system that encourages free imports (however economically un- 
sound and mischievous may be its means of raising revenue) 
is ‘Free Trade”; and is, ipso facto, superior to any system that 
distributes the incidence of taxation with an equal regard for other 
factors in the problem. I venture to believe that this dogma is a 
survival of the old anti-Corn Law agitation, the sound principles 
of which were hammered home to the national intelligence by a 
judicious admixture of truth and exaggeration in regard to the 
teachings of political economy. But I also venture to maintain 
that no political economist will support the dogma in the plain 
form in which I have stated it. As a student of political economy, 
I yield to no one in my estimation of the economical value of Free 
Trade. I studied the subject in the straitest school of Free Trade 
Pharisaism, as an undergraduate at Oxford; I was appointed by 
Government to the Professorship of Political Economy in one of 
the State colleges of the Calcutta University, and was for years 
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elected annually to the office of Examiner in Political Economy 
for that University ; and I am free to confess that all my bias is in 
favour of the strictest interpretation of the laws of that science in 
fiscal questions. But I can find no shadow of excuse for the 
assumption, so freely made by the majority of English economists, 
that our existing fiscal system is infallible. It is a system that 
avowedly provides for the vast bulk of our national expenditure by 
enormous local rates, and by taxes that give anything but “ Free 
Trade” to our home production of manufactured goods and food, 
in order to admit foreign products and goods manufactured by 
foreigners free; whilst, at the same time, it levies Customs’ duties 
to a greater extent per head of population than any Continental 
State, by a tariff that has been largely the result of such accidents 
-as the French Treaty of 1860, and the importunity or strength of 
vested interests. Even Mr. Chamberlain the other day denounced 
the anomalies of a tariff that taxes the poor man’s tobacco—pro- 
duced, he might have added, by Indian land and labour and 
British or Indian capital—at the rate of 1,400(?) per cent. ad 
valorem, while it leaves the rich man’s cigars (produced by Cuba or 
America) only subject to a nominal duty. He might have pointed 
also to the taxes on the poor man’s tea and coffee, produced by our 
own Colonies and Dependencies, and contrasted them with the free 
imports or light taxation of the rich man’s wines, and silks and 
velvets, and clocks and watches, and artificial flowers, and china- 
ware, and paper, and boots, and hats, and musical instruments, and 
all the long list of foreign manufactures with which the “ Fair 
Traders” have made us familiar. I do not for a moment assert 
that political economy bids us, from the mere economical point of 
view, to show any favour in our tariff to the productions of our 
own kith and kin or our fellow-subjects, or to relieve our own pro- 
ducts of their burden of taxation in order to impose it on those 
products which we buy from the foreigner. But I do say that 
there are so many gross anomalies, and so much direct interference 
with freedom of trade, in the existing system, that it is absurd for 
our statesmen to treat that system as the Ark of the Covenant, 
which may not even be examined. I entirely agree with Professor 
Sidgwick, who says, in his Principles of Political Economy, “If a 
practical man affirms that it will promote the economic welfare of 
England to tax certain of the products of foreign industry, a mere 
theorist should hesitate to contradict him without a careful study oJ 
the facts of the case.” I maintain that no such study is possible so 
long as the only “facts” that are accessible to us are those sup- 
posed to be contained in the statistics—admittedly incomplete and 
inaccurate, and therefore often misleading—that are published by 
the Board of Trade. And no such study will be possible until we 
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get a commission of inquiry, such as that now demanded by the 
working-classes, composed of able and practical men of all shades 
of opinion, and not confined to those who worship the fetish of the 
Cobden Club—a fetish that is certainly not Free Trade, but only a 
very poor simulacrum of Free Trade. 

There are, I believe, the strongest reasons for such an inquiry. 
Mr. Chamberlain (as Mr. Goschen reminded his party at Edinburgh) 
bids the new democracy ‘‘enthrone their advent to power by de- 
throning the Gladstonian finance.” Confiscation, redistribution of 
land, and a fiscal system that would penalise thrift, constitute the 
Birmingham programme. But is it not possible that the new de- 
mocracy may insist on the reform of our present anomalous fiscal 
system—not in such a way as to ruin the country, as Mr. Chamber- 
lain would have them do, by giving the coup de grace to our sorely- 
smitten agricultural interest, and by alarming capital and thereby 
diminishing industrial employment—but in the direction in which 
every other democracy in the world has already gone? The Ameri- 
can, the French, the Colonial democracies of recent times, have had 
far too much good sense to adopt Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of rapine 
and confiscation, or “‘ kill the goose that lays the golden eggs.” But 
in the United States, in France, in all our self-governing Colonies,* 
in fact, in every purely democratic community without exception, 
taxation of the products of foreign industry has been more and 
more the order of the day. Wherever the democracy has exercised 
a controlling influence over fiscal policy, a strong inclination has 
been shown to lay the utmost stress on the interests of the classes 
that are producers ag well as consumers, and to subordinate the 
interests of the non-producing consumers, those who live on foreign 
investments and those who enjoy fixed incomes. It is obvious that 
such an inclination here—and why should we expect the British 
democracy to differ from all others ?—might, if not guided by better 
knowledge and wiser counsels, lead us back to Protection pure and 
simple. Would it not be well if that better knowledge and those 
wiser counsels were put betimes within the reach of the new demo- 
eracy, in such a way as to command their respect and confidence ? 

* New South Wales is often erroneously cited as an instance of a democratic com- 
munity that favours free imports. But what is the undoubted fact? New South 
Wales raises all the revenue she requires by Customs’ duties, not by internal rates or 
direct taxation. That she is able to do so, at least for the present, by means of a lower 
and more restricted tariff than that of Victoria, is simply due to the fact that she 
possesses vast tracts of saleable land, which she annually alienates in fee-simple to the 
extent of a large portion of her revenue requirements. I offer no opinion on this land- 
policy, except to observe that there is much to be said in its favour; but itis un- 
doubtedly denounced by many as a squandering of the national capital, a sale of the 


national birthright. It is, at any rate, in no sense an anti-protectionist policy; though, 


in defending it, political capital has been made out of the lowness of the tariff rendered 
easy by its aid. 
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The British working-man is far too sensible and far too honest not 
to obey the teachings of a commission of inquiry, provided the 
commission be composed of men he trusts, and the investigation 
be both public and thorough. I see no reason, either in political 
economy or in common sense, why such a Commission should not 
be able to point us the way to an Imperial Commercial Federation, 
which should give full scope and every advantage to native in- 
dustry in each of its States, while the whole should compose such 
a Free Trade Empire as the world has never yet seen. 

It may be said that such a proposition involves the heresy of 
“ Reciprocity.” Mr. Gladstone’s Government can hardly fling 
stones at the principle of reciprocity, after its frantic efforts to 
carry through the French negotiations for a reciprocity-treaty in 
1881. Already our colonists are openly saying that, if they cannot 
get reciprocity from us—and of course they cannot, so long as we 
give the foreigner free imports—they will get reciprocity with 
other nations, and against us. Within the past year the Chambers 
of Commerce of Halifax and St. John have passed resolutions in 
favour of reciprocity with the United States. That the feeling is 
strong throughout British North America, and only held in check 
by the warm loyalty of Canadians to the old country, is shown by 
the demand of Mr. Blake, the eloquent leader of the Canadian 
Liberals, announced the other day, for the concession to Canada of 
the right to make its own treaties. That a reciprocity-treaty 
between a Colony and the United States must greatly injure 
British trade, goes without saying ; and, a month or two ago, the 
doctrine was laid down in the States—in reference to their treaty 
with Dominica—that in such cases the ‘ most-favoured nation 
clause” cannot be extended to England. Besides the treaty 
between Spain and America, of which so much has been heard, 
the United States Government has, within the year, been nego- 
tiating similar treaties with Venezuela, Columbia, Guatemala, 
Salvador, Nicaragua, the Spanish West Indies, Hawaii, &c.—and 
what does this portend for our so-called ‘‘ neutral markets”? At 
the present moment, we are understood to be actively pressing the 
United States to vouchsafe a reciprocity treaty to our West Indian 
Colonies, as an amende for the ruin we have brought on the latter by 
our shameful supineness in the matter of the sugar-bounties !— 
surely a sublime instance of the helpless ‘‘ fumbling” that marks 
all our fiscal policy. And it would be impossible to conceive of a 
more complete surrender of all the stock arguments against reci- 
procity, than that which is involved in the pending negotiations 
with Spain ; by which we propose, in order to obtain a market for 
some of our own manufactures in Spain, to encourage the importa- 
tion into England of the highly-intoxicating wines of that country, 
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to compete with home-grown excise-paid beer and whisky, and 
spread intemperance among our middle and lower classes. This 
fully concedes, in a way that many would hardly approve, the 
important principle (utterly ignored by the Cobden Club) that a 
market, or the good-will of a national trade, is worth paying for. 
And Reciprocity—even if it (involves the imposition of import- 
duties, and even if all or some of those duties are paid by our own 
consumers—is based on; the same sound principles of modern trade 
that encourage a large expenditure on advertisements, commission- 
charges, costly business- premises, and other means of obtaining 
customers and securing a market. 

The value attached by practical commercial men of all nations to 
International Exhibitions, the vast extension in recent years of the 
advertisement system, and many other indications, all point to the 
fact that the cardinal aim and condition of success in modern 
commerce is the acquisition of an extended market. 

And whilst every other commercial nation in the world is 
scrambling for new markets, or for monopoly in old ones, we can 
now-a-days hardly open our Times without reading of some new 
embargo laid on English trade. During 1884, English exports 
declined to the tune of seven millions; is it possible they could do 
otherwise? Absolutely the only country to which our exports 
showed a small increase was Russia—a fact that puts the cause of 
the general decline almost beyond doubt, for a heavy protectionist 
tariff comes into force in Russia on the very day on which this 
Review is to appear. The Greek protective tariff came into force 
on December 1. The French duties in Tonquin were notified on 
December 4; and on the same day it was announced that Columbia 
had imposed duties at the important ports, hitherto free to us, of 
Panama, Colon, and some others. In August, German duties were 
imposed at Angra Pequena; in September, French duties at Porto 
Novo, and German duties at Little Popo and other places on the 
West Coast of Africa. Venezuela placed 30 per cent. differential 
duties on the goods of our West!Indian Colonies. A few weeks ago, 
it was announced in the Times of January 11, that “ the whole of 
the Dutch Ministry except one had given up free trade, and deter- 
mined to revise the Dutch tariff in a protectionist sense.” Four 
days later, on January 15, it was stated from Brussels that the 
Belgian import duties would be increased. On October 24, a 
Times telegram announced that the French were imposing 20 per 
cent. duty on British goods brought to Madagascar. Russia com- 
pleted her arrangements for excluding British and Indian goods 
from Central Asia; and the Rangoon Chamber of Commerce 
officially stated that the exports of British goods to Upper Burmah 
had fallen off 80 per cent. in two years. A Reuter’s telegram from 
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the West Coast, dated November 15, informed us that at Gaboon 
the duties on English goods were 60 per cent. more than on French 
goods. Guadeloupe, Martinique, and Réunion, in compliance with 
the wish of the home Government, have established preferential 
Customs duties on French goods, and France promises to recipro- 
cate this pledge of identical interests. Cochin China is going to 
follow suit to the extent of exempting French goods from 75 per 
cent. of the Customs duties. The Nicaraguan Canal Treaty was to 
impose heavy differential dues on all except American and Nicara- 
guan bottoms; and Mr. Griffin, the U.S. consul at Auckland, re- 
ported that in New Zealand “American implements and American 
machinery are everywhere superseding English.” There was a 
considerable increase in the foreign trade of New South Wales 
last year—how was it distributed? The imports from England 
increased 117 per. cent., those from the United States, 389 per 
cent.; the exports to England increased 9 per cent., those to the 
United States 805 per cent. 

These unpleasant facts—and scores more might be collected 
within a few months—mostly relate to what may be called more or 
less ‘‘ neutral markets,” and each one indicates a contraction, more 
or less serious and permanent, of our trade. It would be an end- 
less task to attempt to trace the restrictions that are killing our 
trade to the more important foreign markets of the world—to 
America, to France, to Germany, to Italy, to Austria, to Spain. 
Their prohibitive tariffs are known to all men; and the disastrous 
results are felt by all our manufacturers, and by every trade-union 
in the kingdom. During the third quarter of 1884 one trade-union 
paid away no less than £38,734 to men out of work, and in relief 
of sickness, accidents, deaths, &c. 

Professor Thorold Rogers, lecturing the other day in Southwark, 
admitted that the American manufacturers could undersell us in 
Africa, and the Germans in Belgium, by reason of their tariffs; 
but he declared that the advantage was purchased at the cost of 
higher prices in their home markets. This is, of course, theo- 
retically true; and would be practically true if the home competi- 
tion were less keen than it is, or if England possessed great natural 
advantages over her rivals. But what are the facts? The 
American tariff has almost killed the English export trade to that 
country. Yet, Minnesota blankets are cheaper than the same 
quality of blankets in England; steel rails are at this moment 
selling there at 50s. a ton less than the Americans, a year ago, paid 
for English rails; a few months ago the great contract for steel 
rails for the Canadian Pacific Railway was taken by an American 
firm (the Scranton Company), over the heads of every English 
competitor ; and Colonel Wheatley writes, a few weeks ago, to the 
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Pall Mall Gazette, that the American farmer can buy a self-binding 
reaping machine for £38, while the English farmer has to give for 
the same thing (possibly a superior article, but he cannot get it 
more cheaply) no less than £60. In the face of these facts, the 
piteous appeal of Mr. Mongredien to the “‘ Western farmers of 
America,” in his Cobden Club pamphlet of that name, can only 
excite their laughter ; he specially mentions “ blankets,” ‘‘ farming 
implements,” “‘ agricultural machinery,” which, he boldly states, 
‘costs very much more than it would have cost had it been im- 
ported from abroad” ; and his oft-repeated argument is, that “as 
the rates of freight must be in proportion, everyone who may use 
the railways about to be constructed will have to pay high fares 
and freights for ever, because the legislature interdicts cheap iron 
and artificially makes it dear.” To anyone who has any prac- 
tical acquaintance with American transit charges and freights, Mr. 
Mongredien’s statements are so monstrous as to be really farcical. 
So it is with the German tariff. Quality for quality, I learn 
from the Iron and Coal Trades Review, German wire is cheaper in 
Germany than it can be produced in England. And yet Mr. Tom 
Lemon writes to the Pall Mall Gazette, the other day, that he 
found wire-workers in Berlin earning 8s. 6d. a day, and living in 
delightfully comfortable homes. So it is not cheap labour that 
enables the German manufacturer to sell his wire at a rate cheaper 
than an Englishman can; nor is it English competition that 
induces him to do so, for English competition is excluded by the 
tariff. What reasons, then, can be assigned by the political 
economist for the curious fact that American and German manu- 
facturers are both able and willing, under high tariffs, to accept 
prices as low as those ruling under a system of free imports? I 
think that the reason, or one reason, of the cheapness of produc- 
tion in Germany or America is this: The German manufacturer 
has access to every other market in the world (including England) 
on precisely equal terms with the Englishman, while the latter is 
practically excluded from Germany, and has therefore a smaller 
market than his German rival ; in these days of the extension and 
perfection of machinery increased production is effected at a pro- 
gressively diminishing cost—and, consequently, a man who can be 
certain of selling 150 tons can produce each ton more cheaply than 
the man who has only the chance of selling 100 tons; and the 
German manufacturer can always extend his production largely, 
because he always has the English market as a ‘‘ dumping-ground,” 
where he can, in this way, profitably dispose of his surplus stock, 
even if he sells it at cost price, for the larger sale cheapens the 
cost of production to him. Further, it is quite possible that the 
higher internal taxation of England, in the way of rates, &c., may 
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have even a greater effect on the cost of production here than the 
higher tariff of the Germans has on the cost of production in Ger- 
many ; and this possibility becomes a probability, when it is remem- 
bered that the German tariff does not press on food or raw 
materials, whereas our English system of internal taxation in- 
creases the cost of production of food considerably in nearly every 
item, and enormously in those food commodities that cannot easily 
be imported. 

And, I think, the reason why German and American manufac- 
turers are not only able, but also willing, to sell as cheaply as, or 
more cheaply than, their English rivals, is this: that, in these 
days of keen commercial rivalry and small margins of profit, the 
internal competition in large and advanced communities like those 
of Germany or America is so strong that comparatively little diffe- 
rence would be made by the introduction of competition from 
abroad. The iron and steel manufacturers of the Eastern States 
of America say that, if a system of free imports were introduced 
there to-morrow, their most formidable competitors would still be, 
not the manufacturers of Europe, but those of Alabama and Ten- 
nessee. The disastrous results, to English employers and English 
working-men, of foreign competition in our home markets are due 
partly to the fact that England, as already explained, is the 
foreigner’s ‘“‘ dumping-ground,” and partly to our exceptionally 
heavy local rates and internal taxation. 

That we are being rapidly beaten in our own home-markets, by 
the operation of the causes just named, is a fact that seems to me 
positively to obtrude itself on one’s notice at every turn. It is 
almost impossible to go into any shop without observing it. When 
the paper for our post-cards comes from Germany, and the micro- 
scopes in use at Cambridge are obtained thence too; when our 
Government gets its navy-pork from Denmark, its heavy ordnance 
for the navy from Germany, its iron-work for Indian railways from 
Belgium, and its tinned rations for our troops in the Soudan from 
Chicago (the tins being filled—so Messrs. John Moir & Sons, the 
famous Scotch purveyors, write to the Pall Mall Gazette—with 
‘the chopped and pickled refuse of the carcases!”’) the fact can 
hardly be denied with decency. It may be admitted that the fact 
cuts both ways—that the British consumer gets the benefit of the 
low prices caused by our privileged position as the ‘‘ dumping- 
ground ” of the world; and the consideration would be entitled to 
the greatest weight, if our working-classes were nevertheless busily 
employed in producing other commodities to pay for these cheap 
imports, and if there were no indications of a persistent and pro- 
gressive decline in our national industries. But the facts are 
clearly otherwise ; and our cheap imports are all too dear, if they 
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mean an ever-increasing multitude of unemployed working-men, 
mills stopped, furnaces blown out, and work-shops silent. Nor can 
it be honestly said that we only import certain commodities in 
order to devote the labour of our working-men to the production of 
other commodities for which we have greater natural advantages. 
It seemed hard to believe that, in the case of the celebrated 
Belgian girders ; but in October last a cargo of tramway-rails was 
landed at Swansea from Germany, and it is quite clear that no 
natural causes could have produced such a trade as that, in 
defiance of the natural advantages of Cleveland and many other 
parts of Britain. 

Here is where the shoe will pinch; and I feel certain that the 
new democracy, who will feel the pinch most severely, will insist 
on having a remedy found for it. The rapid closing of all foreign 
markets to our trade injures the manufacturer, no doubt, seriously. 
But it hits the working-man far more hardly; for he cannot run 
away from it, as the manufacturer can, without expatriating him- 
self. The capitalist can get rid of his English factories, and 
discharge his English workmen—can send his capital over to 
France, or Germany, or Italy, there to build new factories, and 
employ French, or German, or Italian workmen—can thus obtain 
all the advantages of a Continental “‘ protected ” market, together 
with all the advantages of an English “ free-trade” market as a 
“dumping-ground” for his surplus stock—and all the time can 
be revelling in a “‘ palatial residence” at Birmingham, or some 
other abode of English luxury, enjoying all the privileges of the 
“low prices” incidental to such a dumping-ground, and paying 
few or none of those fiscal burdens that press so heavily on English 
industry ! 

Mr. Mundella seemed to be annoyed the other day, when it 
was pointed out that he owned factories at Chemnitz; and it is 
certainly a little unreasonable to blame capitalists who defend 
themselves in this way from the natural consequences of our fiscal 
system. Mr. Holden, it is said, owns works at Roubaix. Our 
greatest glove-makers have a magnificent establishment at Gre- 
noble; and the United States Tariff Commissioner (Mr. Porter) 
states, after a tour of inspection, that he found English capitalists 
in ever-increasing numbers employing large bodies of foreign 
working-men in every one of the great manufacturing centres of 
France, Belgium, and Germany. And even if these wary gentle- 
men wished to take with them the English working-men they had 
employed at home, in most cases it would be impossible for them 
to do so. Sir William Armstrong & Co. are at this moment 
setting up iron and steel works, and possibly an iron ship-building 
yard, on a magnificent scale in the neighbourhood of Naples, with 
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most favourable contracts from the Italian Government. But the 
inquiry on the subject in the Italian ,Chamber last week elicited 
the remarkable and most significant fact, that these same contracts 
stipulated that at least 80 per cent. of Sir William Armstrong’s 
workmen should be of Italian birth! And so, too, last year, when 
delegates from our distressed ship-building trade visited France 
to discover whether there was any work to be got in the French 
ship-building yards, they found that no English workmen could 
be employed, because the French bounty regulations forbid the 
employment of any but Frenchmen. 

The English working-man, when his trade is killed by the 
foreign tariffs and the consequent loss of his market, has no 
alternative but starvation or emigration. He cannot earn his 
money abroad and spend it at home, as the capitalist can. Of 
course the Cobden Club is quite right in advocating emigration 
for the unemployed surplus of our population, when the unem- 
ployed men are the real and natural surplus produced by over- 
population. But when they are unemployed simply because of the 
unnatural and artificial restrictions placed directly on our foreign 
trade, and indirectly on our home trade, I think the working- 
classes are justified, both by political economy and by common 
sense, in suspecting that there is something wrong in the system. 
It is a working-man’s question, and the ‘‘ new democracy” will 
insist on a solution ; and the more fully and clearly the facts are 
put before them—not in partisan essays or silly Cobden Club 
leaflets, but by a public inquiry which they can trust—the more 
likely will it be that the solution arrived at will be a just and 
wise one. 

In face of facts that are patent to all, it is idle for Mr. Giffen to 
pile up figures to show that our trade must be prosperous, when 
everyone knows that it is not so. And surely the time must come 
when the Cobden Club will cease to implore us to be patient and 
wait till the clouds roll by, on the theory that we are only passing 
through a temporary wave of adversity. The advice is getting 
rather stale. In 1879, Mr. Mongredien spoke of the period “ of 
loss, depression, and gloom,” through which we ‘‘had been 
passing,” and from which, he said, ‘‘ we hope and believe that we 
shall soon emerge” (Free Trade and English Commerce, p. 96). In 
1881, Mr. G. W. Medley—the Cobden Club pamphleteer, by the 
way, who asked (Reciprocity Craze, p. 17), ‘‘ What would become 
of us?” if foreign States adopted free trade !—declared that that 
year was “just that moment when the clouds of depression are 
dispersing, and we seem to be once more floating on the rising 
wave of prosperity” (Reciprocity Craze, p. 5). After another year 
had passed away, Mr. Chamberlain in 1882 declared at the Mansion 
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House that this country was “‘on the eve of a period of great 
prosperity”; and, again, after two years, the same authority 
assured us, in his speech at Newcastle in January 1884, that 
“Trade is now fairly good.” And still, in 1885, Mr. Medley’s 
“rising wave of prosperity” reverses the legend of Canute, 
and refuses to “‘rise” at his bidding. Can a tradesman do a 
roaring trade without customers? We know, as a mere matter of 
fact, that most of the markets of the world (including our own) are 
being steadily closed against us, with very little chance of re- 
opening. Mr. Bright wrote to Professor Stuart’s committee, at the: 
time of the Hackney election last November : ‘‘ The recent contest 
in the United States has overthrown the party of protection and 
monopoly”; but we now know that the last sentence in the 
‘platform ” of the successful Democrats in that contest pledged 
them to simple, unadorned, ‘“‘ protection of native industry.” An 
amusing book might be formed of the unfulfilled prophecies. 
on this subject of the Cobden Club school, since Mr. Cobden 
himself declared, ‘‘ You have no more right to doubt that the sun: 
will rise to-morrow than you have to doubt that in less than ten 
years from the time when England inaugurates the glorious era of 
commercial freedom every civilized commercial community will be 
free traders to the back-bone.” In 1877 at Bradford, Mr. Bright 
spoke of protection in France, as well as in the United States, as 
“shaking and tottering to its fall”; and in 1885 the French 
Republic is putting on duties of 3f. on wheat, 7f. on flour, 2f. on 
barley, with other illustrations of Mr. Bright’s prophetic wisdom ! 

It is equally idle for Mr. Bright to tell the lace-workers of 
Nottingham—as other statesmen, too, have told the sugar-workers, 
the paper-makers, the dock-hands, the iron-workers—to ‘“‘ take to 
other employments.” None that pay are available; and the result 
of acting on the advice would be a general “ game of post,” in 
which all our skilled artizans would be vainly trying to do other 
people’s work. 

Not only is the closing to us of our foreign markets an indispu- 
table fact, it is also an adequate explanation of the ever-deepening 
depression of our trade, and surely a probable one too. There 
seems less and less chance of our policy, that has produced results 
to ourselves so very dubious, being imitated by any other civilized 
nation. Our only chance of rehabilitating our commerce seems to 
be federation with our Colonies. And what stands in the way of, 
at any rate, an attempt in that direction on our part? Simply 
our fetish-worship of a half-truth in political economy. If English 
economists would only frankly acknowledge, what they know to be 
the truth, that the absolute “ Free Trade” of political economy is 
an impossibility in any civilized State that has to raise a large 
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sum for revenue purposes, there would be less dread of inquiry 
into the subject. What is it but a half-truth, when the Cobden 
Club urges its familiar argument, that retaliation would reduce the 
volume of our imports, and therefore reduce the volume of the 
exports wherewith we pay for those imports—thereby cramping our 
industries still further, and giving our ships less freight? That 
would be quite true if retaliation were severed from its complement, 
reciprocity ; and if a tariff were set up, solely for protective pur- 
poses, against our best and our worst customers alike. But it is, I 
think, entirely untrue, when trade is actually encouraged with good 
customers like India and the Colonies, rather than with foreigners, 
and when imports of food and raw material are encouraged, rather 
than imports of manufactured goods. I see no reason why the 
increased volume of our imports from the Colonies and India should 
not more than fill up any void left by a decrease of imports from 
France, Germany, or America. Consider the statistics given above 
of last year’s foreign trade of New South Wales; under a com- 
mercial federation, would not the bulk of the 805 per cent. of 
increased exports to the United States have come to us, instead of 
going to America? India can grow wheat, at a fair profit to the 
cultivator, to sell at 18s. 6d. a quarter at Jubbulpore ; and there are 
millions of acres of magnificent wheat-land awaiting cultivation. 
She can grow cheap cotton to an extent practically unlimited, and 
only needs the stimulus of a good market to improve the length of 
its staple. Far more than this might be said of our other Colonies. 
And as to freight, why, the whole of it, both in rail and in shipping, 
would be in our own hands ; while every ship-owner knows that a 
trade in bulky raw produce, carried long ocean-voyages, is far more 
remunerative to him than a trade of the same money value in 
costly manufactures carried across the English Channel. 

In this paper I have purposely confined myself to an attempt to 
show that, whether from the point of view of political economy, or 
from that of practical common-sense, our fashionable “ free trade” 
prejudices need not deter us from approaching the question of an 
Imperial fiscal policy with an open mind. I have declined to. 
discuss the many important details that would have to be settled 
by negotiations between England and her Colonies before an Im- 
perial commercial federation could become an accomplished fact ; 
for such details are beyond the reach of settlement, or even of 
suggestion, until we have been granted that fiscal inquiry now so 
generally demanded by our more thoughtful working-men. I have 
assumed that each State will obtain the fullest consideration for 
the supply of its own revenue requirements. I have also assumed 
that there would be an earnest attempt to establish, as far as might 
be, absolute free trade between the various States of the Union; 
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and in order to purchase this great common boon, or the nearest 
possible approach to it, I have assumed the possibility of the Union 
imposing differential duties on the imports of foreign productions, 
rather as a measure of self-defence against hostile tariffs and 
“dumping,” than from motives of protection. 

That the geographical dispersion of the States of the British 
Empire is no bar to their commercial federation, but rather the 
contrary, is not, I think, generally controverted. The fact was 
clearly proved by M. de Molinari the other day in the Times, in his 
ingenious and plausible argument for the commercial union of 
Great Britain, Holland, and Belgium. Great Britain already has 
such a union with Ireland, though separated from her by the sea; 
and goods can be carried more easily and more cheaply from 
Canada, or even from India or Australia, to England, than they 
can between two remote territories of the United States. 

Even Mr. Bright and the Cobden Club will hardly deny that 
such a commercial federation is eminently desirable, if only it be 
practicable. By such a union among themselves the States of the 
American Republic are self-supporting and commercially self- 
sufficient. They practically enjoy all, or nearly all, the benefits of 
real free trade, while retaining undisputed command of their own 
markets. They have internal competition sufficiently keen to pre- 
vent excessive prices, and markets sufficiently extensive and 
lucrative to render them independent of all others. The material 
advantages conferred by such a connection will render doubly 
strong and enduring those political ties between England and her 
Dependencies which, pace Mr. Bright, we are all agreed it is our 
highest duty and privilege to draw closer and closer. Even under 
the existing vexatious restrictions—while we tax colonial products 
in cynical violation of our pretences about free trade, and the 
Colonies, in return, naturally treat us in fiscal matters as if we 
were foreigners—still, blood is thicker than water, and asserts its 
influence in commerce as in politics. Familiarity with each other’s 
habits of thought, and confidence in each other’s methods of trade, 
count for much. Commerce will always run most easily and most 
readily in accustomed and trusted channels. That ‘‘ trade follows 
the flag” is admitted even by the most doctrinaire cosmopolitans. 
The British flag is now, as Mr. Goschen said at Edinburgh, in the 
hands of a Democracy that will assuredly ‘‘ prove true to its magni- 
ficent trust’; and that will not be deterred by idle fears or obsolete 
prejudices from any measures that will promote Imperial union 
and Imperial prosperity. 


Rover LETHBRIDGE. 


A FRENCH DRAMA UPON ABELARD. 


OnE warm evening in the summer of 1836, the late Count Charles 
de Rémusat, sauntering through the streets of Paris in that frame 
of mind which the French describe by the expressive word desuvre- 
ment, was arrested by the affiche on the portals of the Ambigu- 
Comique. It announced a drama by MM. Anicet Bourgeois and 
Francois Cornu, called Heloise et Abelard. It had been running 
for several months; and the vacant politician entered the house 
and settled himself in a fauteuil d’orchestre. The future friend and 
colleague of Thiers, whom he preceded to the grave only by a 
narrow interval, was already a person of some distinction; but 
though in many respects a severe critic, he was singularly tolerant 
of the literary defects and the artistic shortcomings of dramas 
intended to propitiate the popular taste by fertility of incident and 
freshness of invention. That evening, however, he confessed him- 
self displeased. The play violated familiar records without either 
heightening or purifying passion, and sacrificed history to fiction, 
without rendering it more philosophical. 

But though he walked homeward with that sense of dissatisfac- 
tion which is generally experienced by persons of education and 
sensibility after a visit to the modern theatre, the play continued 
to haunt him. With its subject he must have been already 
thoroughly familiar, for are not Eloisa and Abelard the most 
celebrated lovers in history? But though at college he had 
been distinguished by the elegance of his lyrics, De Rémusat 
had attained the meridian of life without acquiring, or even 
attempting to acquire, a distinct reputation as a man of letters. 
Like most of the aspiring spirits of his time, he had betaken 
himself to political journalism, trusting that it would conduct 
to Parliamentary honours, and obtain for him a share in the 
direction of affairs of State. At first a somewhat docile pupil of 
Guizot, by the time the famous Globe was started he had shaken 
himself entirely free from the influence of that doctrinaire states- 
man, and he shortly became one of its most indefatigable con- 
tributors. How successfully he had employed his pen may be 
surmised from the fact that his name appears in the list of signa- 
tures to the famous Protest against the Ordonnances of Polignac, 
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which caused the Revolution of July. The first Parliament sum- 
moned after the accession of Louis Philippe found him, at the age 
of thirty-three, Member for Muret, a constituency in the Haute 
Garonne, which he continued to represent till the Revolution of 
1848. Justifiably ambitious of power, that he might advance the 
cause of Constitutional Government, he abstained from associating 
his reputation with non-political compositions; and this sternly 
practical resolve seemed, through long persistence, at length to 
have weaned him from all interest in the more subtle workings 
of the intellect. 

But there is something stronger than the resolves of the most 
resolute man, and that is innate disposition, or natural bent, 
which, try to rid himself of it as he may, tamen usque recurret. 
De Rémusat flattered himself that, in strenuously devoting his 
faculties to political journalism, in writing leading articles on the 
current topics of the hour, in examining Parliamentary Bills, and 
in composing Legislative Reports, he had stifled in himself the 
original taint of an evil passion for literature. That accidental 
visit to the Ambigu-Comique, the representation of that inferior 
and distorted play, stirred in him afresh his native passion. He 
could not get rid of the figure of that strange personage, at once 
exalted philosopher and frensied lover, belonging unquestionably 
to history, yet made, it would seem, expressly for the purposes of 
romance. On the very morrow of that eventful evening, he might 
have been seen in the library of the Chamber of Deputies, asking 
for the volume that contained the correspondence of Abelard and 
Eloisa. The Chamber was not sitting, for it was vacation time ; 
and he carried the book with him to Lafitte, in the Haute Garonne, 
where he had recently established his household gods. He perused 
it without delay or intermission ; for the man who, taking up the 
correspondence of the separated lovers of the Paraclete, could lay 
it down unfinished, may rest assured that he has little genuine 
interest in the more romantic workings of human nature. But 
on the 6th of September the Ministry of Casimir-Périer was over- 
thrown, and Count Molé was summoned to form a Cabinet. His 
Minister of the Interior was M. Gasparin, and De Rémusat was 
appointed Under-Secretary of State for the same department. Had 
the career of the new Ministry been a protracted one, it is possible 
that time would have divorced his attention from Abelard and 
medieval philosophy. But in less than a twelvemonth Molé’s 
Cabinet was overthrown, and the liberated Under-Secretary buried 
himself once more in the passions and dialectics of the twelfth 
century. He spent much of the winter of 1837 in studying the 
period in which the Gallic Socrates—Gallorum Socrates, it was 
the pleasure of Abelard’s followers to designate him—had lived, 
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triumphed, and suffered; and in the course of the summer of the 
following year a “‘ Philosophical Drama” on the subject was com- 
pleted. For nearly forty years it layin manuscript in the author’s 
drawer, though he occasionally permitted himself the indulgence of 
reading portions of it in the intellectual salons of Paris which he 
frequented. Its success in those select but critical circles was con- 
siderable ; and it was probably the encouragement thus extended 
to him that led to his writing Abélard, sa Vie, sa Philosophie, et sa 
Theologie, the best account extant of the great Conceptualist, his 
metaphysics, and his fate. 

The latter work was published as long ago as 1845. Why, then, 
was the drama kept back? The reason is a curious one. Perhaps 
in foraging so extensively among the records of the twelfth century, 
De Rémusat had become impressed with the medieval motto, 
‘* Beware the man of one book.” He was afraid, so his son assures 
us, to risk his reputation with the public as a statesmen and a 
man of affairs, by appearing before it as the writer of a drama, 
even a “ philosophical” one, on a subject notoriously romantic. 

“Tl faut bien dire,” says M. Paul De Rémusat, “ que la premiére raison de mon pére 
pour refuser de publier le drame d’Abélard, c’était la pensée que, dans notre pays, les 
hommes sont classés d’avance et dés leur début, et qu'il ne voulait point sortir de la 
situation littéraire et politique ot il s’était tout d’abord placé. I] avait vu trop souvent 
la défiance accueillir une ceuvre nouvelle et étrangére aux premiers essais d’un €crivain. 
Liidée d’un homme universel, ou seulement doué de talents variés, est rarement 
acceptée, et ce qu’on gagne en étendu parait presque toujours perdu en profondeur. 
L’example de Voltaire, qui était si longtemps discuté et contesté, est plus effrayant pour 
les audacieux que rassurant pour les timides. Mon pére n’espérait pas que I’on fit en 
sa faveur une exception & la loi commune de la spécialité de l’esprit. Il lui semblait 
qu'il n’efit acquit en littérature quelque réputation qu’au dépens de son autorité 
politique.” 

These scruples, at least in the case of De Remusat, seem exces- 
sive. The French bourgeoisie have never had that rooted antipathy 
to men of genius which is characteristic of the middle class in 
England ; and it certainly would not have taken the better part of 
fifty years to convince them that the author of Vivian Grey had in 
him the stuff of a practical and hard-headed statesman. More- 
over, a philosophical drama, by the very sobriety of its title, 
protects its author against the charge of excessive literary levity. 
Finally, the political career of the author of Abélard, though not 
devoid of distinction, was hardly of that commanding sort which 
might console some men, at its close, for the sacrifice of more con- 
genial tastes and more enduring fame. He became Minister of the 
Interior, for a brief period, in Thiers’ Cabinet of 1840, and after 
the Revolution of 1848 he remained a member of the Constituent 
and Legislative Assemblies. But the Coup d’état practically put an 
end to his political prospects. It is true he reappeared, for a short 
interval, as the fides Achates of Thiers during that statesman’s brief 
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tenure of power after the Franco-German War. But he was too 
advanced in years, and too completely overshadowed by his con- 
spicuous friend, who concentrated all business and all distinction 
in his own person, to add anything to his former reputation as a 
politician. His son observes that, in withholding the publication 
of his drama upon Abélard, he perhaps remembered one of the 
most touching observations of his hero, ‘‘ Diew punit en moi la 
présomption des lettrés.” I read the moral of De Rémusat’s life 
differently. The penalty attached to the presumption of men-of- 
letters he undoubtedly escaped. It was the politician whom 
Heaven punished, for presuming to think that a man can arrange 
and map out his career irrespectively of the gifts with which it has 
endowed him, or that it is permissible, in deference to the prejudices 
of the vulgar, to protect one’s brow against the imperishable bays 
of the poet, lest they should be denied the tinsel and quickly- 
fading wreaths of the popular politician. He lived, we will trust, 
to estimate the relative value of things more wisely, though he 
might have learnt, while studying the fate of Abélard, that 
notoriety, which is the nearest approach to fame to be secured by a 
politician, is ‘‘fantastic, fickle, fierce, and vain.” But if he 
learned the lesson, he learned it in long years of exclusion from 
worthless power. He returned to his books when universal 
suffrage, allied with despotism, brought forth that atrocious 
bastard, Imperial Democracy ; and he found in pursuits, his native 


- passion for which he had once been half ashamed to own, some- 


thing more than compensation for the loss of personal rivalries 
and sterile debates. 

At the same time, let us beware of doing De Rémusat an 
injustice. That he was one of those men who caress their reputa- 
tion, and, in doing so, too often mar it, is certain ; for we have his 
own avowal of the infirmity, corroborated by the statements of his 
son. But, in accounting for the suppression of his drama upon 
Abelard, we must allow something to genuine and, let me hasten 
to add, excessive modesty. It is not the voice of the literary 
coquette, but of the diffident literary workman, that we overhear in 
these charming sentences, to be found in the preface to his prose- 
labours upon Abélard :— 


Changeant de but et de travail, je m’occupai alors de mieux connaitre l’Abélard de 
la réalité, d’apprendre sa vie, de pénétrer ses écrits, d’approfondir ses doctrines ; et voila 
comme s’est fait le livre que je soumets en ce moment au jugement du public. Destiné 
a servir d’accompagnement et presque de compensation & une tentative hasardeuse, il 
parait seul aujourd’hui. Des illusions téméraires sont & demi dissipées; une sage 
voix que je voudrais écouter toujours, me conseille de renoncer aux fictions passionnées 
et de dire tristement adieu & la muse qui les inspire. 

Quo blandi juvenum te revocant preces. 
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No doubt a mere literary succ?s d’estime would not have satisfied 
one who had been an Under-Secretary of State; and great literary 
reputations were being made in France at the time this resolution 
was taken. But De Rémusat goes on to say that he “ tenait a 
expier en quelque sorte une composition d’un genre moins sévére,” 
and frankly stating that the drama was “ une de ces ceuvres enfin 
qui n’ont qu’une excuse possible, celle du talent,” he, with sincere 
humility, put it back in his drawer. 

Was he right? Having read his Philosophical Drama, I 
am of opinion that he was wrong. It exhibits literary faculty 
of a high order, and it is deficient in none of those pene- 
trating qualities of intelligence which serve to render the imagina- 
tion at once free and efficient when engaged in dramatic work. 
We do not say that it reaches the heaven of invention; and, 
indeed, its author was inspired by no such soaring ambition. He 
writes in prose, and prose which, though always classical and 
often eloquent, never seeks to pass the boundary between prose 
and poetry invariably respected by the judicious. But he had 
saturated himself with the atmosphere of the time in which the 
action of his drama is laid; and he had represented to himself in 
clear and well-defined outlines the character of his central figure. 
To do ali this is surely to write a work of no little difficulty with 
no little success. 

Shortly after quitting Nantes by the post-road that conducts to 
Poitiers, the traveller passes, before reaching Clisson, a village con- 
sisting of one long street, which, if he thinks it worth while to inquire, 
he will be told is called Le Pallet. No one, however, will concern 
himself to add that behind the unpretending but venerable church 
which stands on a slight elevation to the left, above the last cot- 
tages in the place, are to be seen some all but submerged walls, 
and here and there the choked vestiges of an ancient moat. These 
are all that remain of the castle of Le Pallet, which was levelled 
with the ground more than four centuries and a half ago, in the 
course of the wars that succeeded the attack directed by Marguerite 
de Clisson against John V., Duke of Brittany. Hard by is an 
insignificant stream, known as the Sanguéze, and which evidently 
owes its name, like the Italian Sanguinetto that flows into the 
Lake of Thrasymene, to the blood of battle that is recorded to 
have once dyed its waters. 

In 1079, the Castle of Le Pallet stood intact on its little emi- 
nence; and in that year, though on what day of the calendar 
cannot be said, the famous dialectician, Pierre Abélard, was born 
within its walls. His father, its lord, was called Bérenger; his 
mother’s name was Lucie. This much may be asserted, with every 
probability that it is true; but these bare facts are about all that 
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tradition has preserved, or literary industry unearthed. Bérenger, 
though inured, like everyone in his position in those warlike times, 
to the exercise of arms, manifested a predilection for letters rarely 
encountered in his class, and is said to have intentionally inspired 
his sons with a love for philosophical studies, not easily reconciled 
with the performance of knightly duties. There were, at least, three 
other sons of the marriage, Raoul, Porcaire, and Dagobert, and a 
daughter, Dényse; and if we may trust the testimony of the 
first of the Letters which compose the famous correspondence of 
Eloisa and Abelard, into all Bérenger’s sons alike was inculcated 
the notion that distinction in knowledge is a worthier object of 
ambition than the trophies of war. Pierre manifested a much 
readier disposition than his brothers to accept the paternal esti- 
mate of the relative value of courage and culture ; and though he 
was the eldest-born, he waived his rights of inheritance in order 
more freely to pursue the path indicated by his parent. The story 
is a strange, not to say an incredible one, for times when the 
sword was the only true badge of honour; and we are driven to 
conclude either that Abelard sought to remove from himself the 
stigma which he would have incurred by such a choice, had he not 
surrounded it with the halo of filial duty, or that his biographers 
were determined that dramatic completeness should attend his 
character from the very outset of his career. His own words are 
that he deliberately abandoned the court of Mars in order to 
shelter himself in the lap of Minerva. Probably the only conclu- 
sion that can safely be drawn from all the statements respecting 
his selection is, that he developed at an early age extraordinary 
talents for the acquisition of learning and the conduct of philo- 
sophical discussion, and that he was freely permitted to indulge 
his bent by parents who had no interest in thwarting him. 

It was impossible, however, that he should cultivate his passion 
for letters and philosophy within the boundaries of Brittany, then, 
as now, perhaps the least instructed portion of what was not yet 
territorially known as France. He travelled from place to place 
in search of persons who taught dialectics, and even thus early he 
prided himself upon imitating the ancient philosophers to the 
extent of being a peripatician or vagrant. Among his preceptors 
at this period, the name of one only is known to us; nor is it pos- 
sible to say where it was that Abelard reaped the benefit of his 
teaching. Jean Roscelin, Canon of Compiégne, was already under 
ecclesiastical ban for his uncompromising Nominalism, when Abe- 
lard entered upon his teens, and for a time at least had to take 
refuge in England. Some have contended that Abelard must have 
passed a portion of his youth upon our shores; but the supposi- 
tion is as utterly without proof as the assertion of Otho of Frisingen 
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that Roscelin was Abelard’s first instructor in philosophy. It is 
more probable that the young catechumen encountered the ostra- 
cised teacher in some of those more hidden and remote conferences 
of learning, to which the hostility of his ecclesiastical superiors had 
compelled him to limit his philosophical energy. 

But what was that which Abelard wished to learn and that 
Roscelin, or any teacher, or, as we should say, Professor of the 
period, had to communicate ? And how was the knowledge, which 
some sought to impart and many to acquire, conserved ? Univer- 
sities had not yet been called into being; and no great centres of 
recognized learning drew to themselves the youth or crystallized 
the opinions of an entire nation. In their stead, and operating as 
yet as sole substitute, were Episcopal Schools, under the imme- 
diate protection and supervision of the Archbishop or Bishop 
of the diocese; and it depended almost as much on the ambition 
of a Prelate as upon the importance of his See, whether his School 
acquired a wide renown, or remained the obscure head-quarters of 
local instruction. Deriving his faculties from the Bishop, there 
presided over each Episcopal School a clerical lecturer, or ‘‘ scho- 
lastic’’; and all those who attended his classes, or course, were 
termed his scholars. The success of his teaching and the number 
of his followers necessarily shed lustre on his episcopal superior 
and upon the province in which the latter resided ; and the emu- 
lation which burned among the more intelligent and aspiring 
members of the Episcopate, in their endeavours to secure for their 
respective schools Masters of erudition and eloquence, was almost 
an exact anticipation of the spirit of honourable rivalry that 
subsists among the Governing Bodies of modern German Uni- 
versities. Those who favour the doctrine that there is nothing 
new under the sun, will perhaps be disposed to look backward 
rather than forward for a parallel to the influence of the Scho- 
lastics of the Middle Ages. Hippias, Prodikos, Gorgias, and other 
less famous men, whose names have been preserved to us by 
Plato, passed from city to city in ancient Greece, teaching and 
disputing. Some, we are told, amassed considerable fortunes ; while 
one and all gathered about them the restless brains of their gene- 
ration, who carried through the land the fame of their doctrines 
and the brilliance of their rhetoric. 

De Rémusat’s drama opens in the cloister of Notre-Dame, where 
a number of scholars are assembled to hear a lecture by Guillaume 
de Champeaux. The master has not yet arrived; and the first 
scene is passed in what the undergraduates of the nineteenth cen- 
tury call chaff. Finally, the great lecturer makes his appearance ; 
the scholars crowd round him, and he proceeds to expound his 
thesis of the reality of Universals, or the substantiality of abstract 
VOL. .V. 4 
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ideas. Ina word, he is the champion of Realism as opposed to 
Nominalism, and maintains, for example, that Man exists as 
really and essentially as any individual man, and that Humanity 
is not a mere name or intellectual abstraction, but just as much 
an entity as a building composed of so many stones. At the end 
of his discourse he says, “Are you all satisfied, or is anyone 
present harassed by doubt? If so, let him speak, and I will 
answer him.” 

Abelard rises. He is unknown equally to master and to 
scholars, but he soon enchains attention by the vigour of his 
dialectic. He involves the lecturer in a series of contradictions, 
and ends by establishing his proposition that Universals are 
neither realities, nor mere names, but Conceptions, and by win- 
ning over the whole class to his views. In vain Guillaume de 
Champeaux pronounces the word heresy, and points out that Abe- 
lard bases his theories on the dangerous foundation of human 
reason. The remainder of the First Act, which is entitled ‘‘ La 
Philosophie,” is devoted to depicting the supremacy gradually 
obtained by the brilliant young Breton over the students of Notre- 
Dame, until, Guillaume de Champeaux finally abandoned by his 
scholars, Abelard can exclaim, ‘‘ Maintenant l’Ecole de Paris, c’est 
moi !” 

The Second Act, the scene of which is laid at Laon a year 
later, is headed ‘‘ La Théologie”; and in it Abelard acquires over 
Anselme of Laon, in theological controversy, a victory analogous 
to that he had previously won over Guillaume de Champeaux in 
the realm of metaphysics. The audience is the same, for the 
students of Notre-Dame have followed Abelard to Laon; and the 
same is the weapon with which his triumph is achieved. ‘‘ When 
theology,” he exclaims in the course of a warm disputation with 
Anselme, ‘‘is not seconded by dialectic, vainly does it knock at 
the door of the spirit; it is reason that holds the key, and opens 
to the truth.” Anselme replies with anathemas. Then Abelard 
bursts out :— 

“ You hear him. My friends, he is old and feeble. Be good to him, but kad him 
away. His advanced age unfits him for these wrestlings with science. Take him into 


the air. Alas! Saint Matthew was right when he said you may not put new wine into 
ok bottles.” 


His words are received with acclamation; and the overthrow of 
Anselme de Laon, in spite of his friendship with Saint Bernard, is 
as complete as the dethronement of Guillaume de Champeaux. 
In an incredibly short space of time, Abelard has seen the fulfil- 
ment of his most ambitious dreams, and he finds himself sur- 
rounded by a band of scholars who regard him as the oracle of 
his age. Yet in the midst of these astounding triumphs, he 
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experiences ‘‘a mixture of impatience and weakness, of ardour and 
weariness,” and thus soliloquizes :— 

“ My fondest hopes have been surpassed. Withal a secret disquietude, the souree 
of which escapes me, leaves me dissatisfied. I feel agitated, fatigued, worn out. 
Everything with me has succeeded ; nothing is wanting to me that I can name, and 
yet I am not happy. A vague sense of irritation, which I cannot overcome, prevents 
me from delighting in anything; this life of struggle is arid and devouring, and in 
the glowing eyes of my scholars I often discern more joy than I can attain by all the 
efforts of my intellect.” 

It is not difficult to surmise the disease from which Abelard 
was suffering. It was— 


The dreary desert of the mind, 
The waste of feelings unemployed ; 


and it is just as easy to guess the cure that is forthcoming. 
The Third Act is called ‘‘ L’Amour,” and we find Abelard installed, 
for so many hours a day, in the house of Fulbert, Canon of 
Notre Dame—for the scene has again shifted to Paris—indoctri- 
nating his erudite niece Eloisa into all the learning of the time. 
In De Rémusat’s drama she is represented as already in love, if 
not with the person, with the renown of Abelard; and before his 
second visit she thus communes with her thoughts :— 

He is coming. I cannot read, except with him. I understand nothing, except 
through him. Before he came [I fancied I knew something, appreciated the ancients, 
and felt what is beautiful. I was a child feeding upon memory; that is all. It is he, 


he alone, who has revealed to me the secret of things, who has shown me the essence 
of my thoughts, who has initiated me into the mysteries of the spirit. 


He arrives, and the lesson begins. She is all attention. But 
Abelard wanders from the theme. He would fain, he says, tear 
himself from the crowd, and study with her. ‘‘We would read, 
we would work together—or rather, for what avails this study that 
consumes the soul—we would enjoy tranquillity, long walks, a 
bright sun, a beautiful country, a boat upon the river, or the fire- 
side, even as we are now. Should we not be happy?” Her 
answers do not satisfy him, for they are modest and measured. 
“‘ You do not understand me,” he exclaims, with impatience, and 
she begs to be forgiven for being so inapt a scholar. No, it is 
not that. They resume the lesson, but this time it is the Heroides 
of Ovid that lie before them. Together they read Hero to Leander, 
and Leander to Hero, those two exquisite Love Letters, which will 
always make Ovid a contemporary. ‘‘ Galeotto fu il libro e chi lo 
scrisse,” says Dante, in that unmatched description of the Tempo 
de’ dolci sospiri, and Di dubbiosi desiri; and what happened to 
Francesca da Polenta and Paolo Malatesta when reading 


Di Lancilotto, come amor lo strinse, 
happened equally to Abelard and Eloisa when reading the imagi- 
4 * 
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nary correspondence of Hero and Leander. ‘0, tu es si belle!” 
“ C’est toi qui es beau.” ‘‘ Beau de notre amour.” 

Very French, no doubt. But it is done with considerable skill, 
and occupies almost as many pages as I have devoted to it words. 
Love scenes cannot be compressed. They are, of necessity, long, 
except to those who figure in them. Whether this was the portion 
of his philosophical drama which the serious statesman was fond 
of reading aloud in the intellectual salons of Paris, I cannot say. 
But, if it was, I suspect that some of the more staid matrons 
among his audience repeated the words put by the author into the 
mouth of his heroine, ‘‘C’est comme la vapeur de I’encens, cela 
enivre.” 

Meanwhile, Abelard neglects his public duties, and his attach- 
ment to one fair student becomes the subject of speculation and 
banter among his scholars. By degrees the weakness of the great 
Scholastic is bruited in the streets, and ballads are sung at night 
in the public places associating his name with the niece of Fulbert. 
One of these Abelard himself overhears. Here is one strophe 


with its refrain :— 
C'est l'histoire singuliére 
A se raconter le soir, 
Du maitre et l’ecoliére, 
De l'amour et du savoir. 


Fillettes, fillettes, 
Trop lire est mauvais. 
Cueillez des violettes 
Au pré Saint-Gervais. 

He is alarmed, and his consternation is increased when he 
learns from Eloisa that the suspicions of her uncle have been 
aroused. There is but one remedy—marriage. Eloisa protests; 
for will not marriage rob Abelard of glory and preferment? At 
last she consents, but with the utmost reluctance, to secret 
nuptials. Abelard himself, in the celebrated letter written by 
him, Ad Amicum, declares that Fulbert was privy to their union, 
and that it was the self-sacrificing denial by Eloisa, after the 
marriage, that any union had taken place, which roused the 
vindictiveness of her uncle. De Rémusat, I suppose for the sake 
of dramatic effect, represents Fulbert as ignorant of the marriage 
until the mutilated body of Abelard lies at her feet :— 


Fulbert. 
Tenez, voila votre fiancé. 


Heloise (se jetant sur son amant). 
Mon mari! 


Fulbert. 
Son mari! Je suis perdu. 
So ends the Third Act. The Fourth is called, somewhat arbi- 
trarily, ‘“‘La Politique,” and is mainly concerned with the con- 
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demnation of Abelard by the Council of Soissons. True, the 
authority of the King is invoked against him; but the enemies by 
whom Abelard is pursued are theologians, and it is they who 
humiliated him by compelling him publicly to burn his treatise on 
the Trinity. But for the reappearance of Eloisa at this critical 
juncture, the Fourth Act would be somewhat tedious. There is no 
historical foundation for her intervention; but it is strictly in 
harmony with what we know of her character, and De Rémusat 
turns it to admirable account. Abelard asks why she seeks out 
one who is condemned, who is proscribed, who is silenced? She 
replies that she has come to be with him on the greatest day of 
his life. Nothing was wanting to his glory but martyrdom; and 
now he has obtained it. His work is finished; let him abjure the 
world that has treated him so ill. 

Viens, allons-nous-en, quittons le siécle, fuyons ce pays, la France, le monde chrétien. 
Chez les infidéles nous trouverons plus de repos, nous serons plus ignorés, nous vivrons 
plus heureux. Cherchons la retraite la plus profonde, la plus lointaine, la plus perdue ; 
cachons & tous notre vie et notre bonheur. 

Next she invokes the seductive allurements of nature, and pre- 
sents to him a picture of rural loveliness and felicity, recalling 
the famous invitation to sunny climes in The Lady of Lyons :— 

Nous irons vers ces climats vantés ow le ciel est si pur, lair si doux, la fleur si 
embaumée. . . . Ensemble, nous verrons se lever l’aurore; ensemble, nous verrons le 
jour finir, et ta main dans ma main, mon ceur sur ton cur, nous n’aurons qu'une 
vie pour deux Ames ? 

Is it that these glowing words recall to Abelard what she has 
utterly forgotten, and what she was too tender and disinterested a 
spirit even to remember? He cannot rise to the height of her 
great argument. ‘ Fuyez, que je ne vous revoie jamais,” he replies. 
“Votre présence est un supplice, laissez moi!” Her answer 
reveals the secret of her whole nature :— 

En vérité, je ne vous comprends pas. Vous étes malheureux, opprimé, abandonné, 
et vous repoussez le seul étre au monde qui vous aime et qui vous reste. 

But it is all invain. She still fails to understand him, and, with 
the faith and humility of all true love, she asks if she has offended 
him :— 

Non, je ne suis pas offensé, remettez-vous, je vous remercie. Héloise, vous étes 
bonne et dévouée, je suis profondement touché de vos soins. Vous allez retourner a 
votre monasttre. Vous sayez combien cette maison a besoin de votre présence; ne 
m’oubliez pas, priez pour moi, vous et vos religieuses. 

Growing still colder, his last words are, “‘ Adieu, Madame, je me 
recommande a vos priéres.” She kisses his hand, and exclaims, 
** Et qui priera pour moi?” 

The Fifth Act, entitled ‘“‘La Mort,” is passed in the Convent of 
Cluny, where Abelard is a sort of ecclesiastical prisoner under the 
supervision of Saint Bernard. His one sole desire is to make a pil- 
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grimage to Rome, to explain his doctrines to the Pope, and to get 
the ban of heresy removed from his teaching. But he is broken 
in health, and troubled in brain. His mind wanders. In sleep he 
murmurs the name of Eloisa. His sole consolation is the faithful 
attachment of a former pupil, who brings him ever and anon news 
of her who is living and praying at Paraclete. At last he expires; 
and the drama closes with the tolling of the convent bell. 

I have given, I fear, but an inadequate idea of the merits of the 
play ; for its chief value is in the full and varied picture it presents 
of the life and manners of the time. It is almost needless to say 
that it is not a stage but a closet drama, and it has the necessary 
defect of every such composition ; it is a little wearisome. But no 
form, and no treatment, could blunt the interest that must ever 
cling to the pathetic story of Abelard and Eloisa; and I should 
be surprised to hear that any reader could close the book without 
feeling that it is suffused with the lachryme rerum that unfailingly 
touch the human heart. 

For the rest, I do not know that anyone could treat the story of 
the unhappy lovers of the Paraclete, imaginatively, in such a way 
as to disarm criticism. I do not refer to any technical difficulty, 
arising out of the central catastrophe in Abelard’s life. To the 
true imaginative artist, that would mean as little as it meant to 
Eloisa. Indeed, it would assist him to obtain compassion for 
Abelard, just as it made Eloisa love him only all the more. It 
is the something beyond compassion of which Abelard stands in 
need, that would baffle the most skilful artistic handling. He 
would necessarily have to be the hero, and, unfortunately, he is 
not heroic. Were it not that such a woman as Eloisa loved him, 
I should be inclined to say that he was hateful. I doubt if there 
ever lived the man altogether worthy of such a love as hers; yet 
one would be sorry to think that hundreds of men do not exist 
more worthy of it than he was. One forgives him much for her 
sake ; yet it is her perfection that makes him look the more im- 
perfect. The contrast between her simplicity and his complexity, 
between her single-minded devotion to him and his many-sided 
calculations of what would be best for himself, ends by making 
him odious; and one is compelled to acknowledge the truth 
of that bitter saying of Rousseau, “Tout homme réflechi est 
méchant.” 

It is to no man-of-letters, recent or remote, neither to Bussy- 
Rabutin nor to Colardeau, neither to Pope nor to De Rémusat, but 
to the famous Correspondence of the pathetic pair, that we must 
turn if we are to understand either their character or their story. 
The first letter is written by Abelard, not to Eloisa, but to “a 
Friend,” and relates the leading incidents of his life. Nowhere, it 
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has often been remarked, does a man so thoroughly, because so 
unconsciously, betray the secret of his disposition as in his letters. 
Raconter mon histoire is, to this day, a favourite occupation 
with Frenchmen ; and Abelard is garrulous about his own merits, 
his own grief, his own successes. He speaks contemptuously of 
William of Champeaux, and with just as little respect of Anselm of 
Laon. It was, however, customary in the Middle Ages for con- 
troversialists to treat each other with scant courtesy; the flattering 
consideration which people who sneer at each other in private now- 
a-days exhibit towards each other in public not having yet come 
into fashion. It is when Abelard narrates how he made the 
acquaintance of Eloisa that we get the full measure of his funda- 
mentally coarse and selfish nature. Fancy a man writing of a 
woman who had loved him, and loved him as Eloisa loved Abelard, 
that she was per faciem non infima, or, as we should say in Eng- 
lish, ‘‘ not bad-looking”! Fancy his being able to remember, let 
alone to describe without intolerable shame, that, having heard of 
her accomplishments, he deliberately planned to win her affections, 
adding that he felt sure this would be easy, because “ tanti quippe 
tune nominis eram, et juventutis et forme gratia preeminebam, 
ut quamcunque feminarum nostro dignarer amore, nullam vererer 
repulsam,” that he was so celebrated, so young, and so good-looking, 
that he had no fear of being repulsed by any woman whom he 
honoured with his love! The repugnance inspired by such lan- 
guage would be great, even if he had afterwards appreciated 
the prize he had begun by coveting so basely. It is not easy to 
forgive Saint Augustine for his conduct towards the mother of 
Deodatus. But he, at least, describes the passions of his youth 
with sincere humility and profound remorse; whilst Abelard 
recalls without a pang the colloquies and correspondence he 
planned in order to influence Eloisa. In the same spirit he nar- 
rates the tender, passionate passages that ensued. He is equally 
ignoble when Fulbert discovers their attachment. He excuses 
himself by reminding her uncle “ quanta ruina summos quoque 
viros ab ipso statim humani generis exordio mulieres dejecerint,” 
how many of the greatest men, from the beginning of time, have 
been ruined by the seductions of women. By way of compensa- 
tion, he tells us that he offered to marry Eloisa on condition that 
their union should be kept secret, ne fame detrimentum caperem, 
lest, forsooth, his fame should suffer detriment. If, instead of 
hiring a couple of bravos, Fulbert had taken him by the heels and 
flung him into the Seine, one’s sense of justice would have been 
better satisfied. 

Turn we a moment from the composed reminiscences of this 
circumspect dialectician, to the woman per faciem non infima, 
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whose heart he had broken and whose life he had ruined. In 
obedience to his wish she had taken the veil, and writes to him 
from the Convent of the Paraclete, made over to her by him, and 
of which she was now the Lady Abbess. She has read his letter 
‘**To a Friend,” of which she says, with unconscious irony, that 
though it was composed to soothe that friend’s sorrows, it is full 
of the sorrows of the writer himself. She finds this the most natural 
thing in the world; and all she asks is that to her, too, he will write, 
and that he will instruct her, who gave herself entirely to him, 
how to direct those who have given themselves entirely to God. She 
reminds him, not reproachfully, but in order to convince him that 
she has need of him still, that at a word from him she had com- 
pleted her own ruin, and that, though he was the only object of 
her love, she had promptly taken the veil at his bidding, “‘ut te 
{aim corporis mei quam animi unicum possessorum ostenderem,”’ in 
order to show that she belonged to him, and to him alone, body, 
heart, and soul. ‘‘God is my witness,” she goes on, “that in 
loving you I loved yourself only, not anything you could give or 
bring me.” Then, going to the utmost limit and horizon of femi- 
nine love and self-sacrifice, she adds: ‘‘ Et si uxoris nomen 
sanctius ac validus videtur, dulcius mihi semper extitit amice 
vocabulum ; aut, si non indigneris, concubine vel scorti; ut, quo 
me videlicet pro te amplius humiliarem, ampliorem apud te con- 
sequerer gratiam, et sic etiam excellentie tue gloriam minus 
lederem.” How completely Pope has falsified this sentiment in 
his famous paraphrase! His Epistle of Eloisa to Abelard is, no 
doubt, an admirable composition ; but it is unfair to Eloisa, since 
its main note is passion, not self-sacrifice, and self-sacrifice was 
the beginning, middle, and end of her love for Abelard. Once 
only she reproaches him. He had made her take the religious 
habit before assuming it himself. Why? Did he doubt her? 
She is overwhelmed with grief at the thought; for does he not 
know that she would have gladly either preceded or followed him 
into the jaws of hell? Nay, she must perforce have done so, for 
her heart was not hers, but his. Why, then, does he not write 
and console her? Was it concupiscence, rather than affection, 
that made them one? For her part, she has no difficulty in 
answering the question. ‘‘ Dum tecum carnali fruerer voluptate, 
utrum id amore vel libidine agerem incertum pluribus habebatur.” 
Can they, she asks, be in any doubt now? “ Nunc enim finis 
indicat quo id inchoaverim principio.” The end surely shows by 
what motive she was impelled at the beginning. Everything she 
has given up—himself, the world, pleasure, and freedom ; reserving 
to herself nothing but the luxury of still executing his will. Of a 
truth, it was so; and reading this extraordinary correspondence, 
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‘anyone who is curious on the subject may discover for himself the 
eternal distinction between 
Short-memoried lust and long-remembering love. 

With an utter unconsciousness of his own baseness, Abelard 
recalls the arguments employed by Eloisa to dissuade him from 
the marriage insisted on by him solely from dread of the anger of 
Fulbert and the reproaches of the world. She invoked, he tells 
us, the name of every writer, Pagan and Christian, in whose pages 
are pourtrayed the drawbacks and disadvantages domestic life pre- 
sents to a man of genius and ambition. Cicero, Theophrastus, 
St. Paul, St. Jerome, all are pressed into the service to prove that 
‘a man cannot attend both to a wife and to philosophy. ‘‘ Where 
is he,” she asks, “‘ that, wishing to dedicate himself to meditations 
upon the Scriptures or upon philosophy, can put up with the cries 
of the nursery, the songs of the nurse that lulls a babe to sleep, 
the perpetual coming and going of domestics?” Rich men can 
sometimes avoid these interruptions and inconveniences; but 
philosophers are never rich, and she cites Seneca to convince him 
that she would be a chain round his neck, a tether to his feet. 
The title of lover would be more honourable and more safe for 
him ; and as for her, she cares not what she is called, so long as 
he loves her. Her sole ambition is to retain his affection by ten- 
derness, and not by worldly ties. Finding him unconvinced—for 
Abelard well knew that such arguments would have no weight 
with Fulbert—she declared, with sobs and tears, that it was the 
one step to be taken if they wanted to destroy their happiness 
and to prepare for themselves a sorrow as profound and lasting as 
their love. After recalling this outburst of tender desperation, 
he observes, with the fine tranquillity of a truly critical spirit, 
that Eloisa thereby demonstrated, as the whole world has since 
acknowledged, that she was endowed with the gift of prophecy ! 

In order to understand and appreciate what some persons will 
perhaps consider the perverse and even unfeminine expostulations 
of Eloisa, it must be remembered that, in the twelfth century, 
marriage was supposed to disqualify a man for a career of dis- 
tinction. The celibacy of the clergy, for which Hildebrand had 
battled so unremittingly, was now definitively established, and all 
who aspired to employment in or about the precincts of the 
Church had to sanction, by their practice, the slur thus passed 
upon women. When Abelard first met Eloisa he was not an 
ecclesiastic. But he was saturated with ecclesiastic ideas; and if 
he was to pursue his study and exposition of Theology, he could 
do so only under episcopal protection, which would never have 
entrusted the defence of spiritual truths to one who had openly 
contracted a carnal union. It is easy to perceive what immense 
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value Abelard attached to the recognition of his powers, and to 
the establishment of his fame; nor is there any difficulty in sur- 
mising that he often expatiated to Eloisa on a theme so interesting 
to them both. It has been said— 
Man dreams of fame, but woman wakes to love. 

But, waking or dreaming, Eloisa thought only of Abelard’s glory, 
Abelard’s advancement. Her secret, unacknowledged love was to 
feed his fame, as the hidden root and unnoticed tendrils feed the 
swelling trunk, impelling it into blossom and leaf and fruit. Well 
might M. Cousin declare, when a discussion was once raised as to 
who is the greatest woman that ever lived, that Eloisa towers 
above all competitors. But for the self-obliterating tenderness of 
her heart, the self-asserting strength of Abelard’s intellect would 
long since have been forgotten. Fancy a man worrying himself 
to death in order to establish that he is not heterodox in his views 
concerning the reality of Universals, while such a woman offers 
him, in her own particular person, the sum and abstract of all that 
is worth having in the world! 

Yet, in some sort, Abelard expiated his faults. I fail to see in 
him the passionate champion of free thought, which De Rémusat 
and others sometimes appear disposed to represent him, or it would 
be more easy to extend to him the indulgence which, for that 
reason, has to be yielded to a tortuous egotist like Voltaire, or to 
a cold-hearted sentimentalist like Rousseau. As far as I can see, 
he entertained certain metaphysical opinions, which, whether 
sound or otherwise, are not of the smallest practical importance, 
and upon which the dignity and happiness of mankind in no degree 
turn. Accused of heresy, he was condemned; and the condem- 
nation was peculiarly wounding to his vanity. But he made his 
peace with the Church, and in one of the latest of his letters to 
Eloisa is particularly anxious to convince her that he has done 
so. No doubt it was not easy to battle with the strongly- 
organized Theology of the times; but if anyone should ask what 
Abelard was to do when accused of heresy, the answer might be 
that of the mother of Horatius, who, when asked, ‘“‘ Que voulez- 
vous qu'il fasse contre trois?” replied: ‘‘Qu'il mourit!” Eloisa 
had died a thousand times over for his sake. Could he not die 
once for his precious Universals and his tenets on the Trinity, if 
he really thought them true, and so very important ! 

No; the one only hold he has upon our indulgence is that time 
and suffering at length awakened in his heart a tardy tenderness 
for Eloisa, and inspired him with something like an appreciation of 
her unrivalled goodness. He handed over to her his refuge of the 
Paraclete ; and when she wrote to him for comfort, for counsel, 
for spiritual explanations, he did not withhold them. He could 
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~ not be so blind, or so unmindful of the past, as not to read between 
the lines, and not to perceive that under the exposition of the 
difficulties she was experiencing in directing the community of 
which she had become the head, there still palpitated the recol- 
lection of the earliest instruction she had received at his hands. 
Then he expounded Ovid. Now he comments on the Scriptures. 
But the master was the same, and the same the pupil; and over 
and over again the Abbess of the Paraclete recalls the niece of 
Fulbert. We feel that she almost invents doubts, that she mul- 
tiplies scruples, and that she entangles herself in perplexities, in 
order that he may solve them. In a word, she is as unchangeably 
in love with him as ever. He is measured and circumspect in his 
replies ; but a certain vein of spiritual tenderness underlies them, 
and we feel that his nature has grown nobler, and his heart is, at 
last, less pre-occupied with self. Perhaps he had discerned now, 
when it was too late, the value of a woman’s love, and the worth- 
lessness of worldly notoriety. Before he died, he begged that his 
body might be carried to the Paraclete. Thither, accordingly, it 
was secretly transported and lovingly interred by her who, as the 
Chronicle of Tours says, “‘ était veritablement son amie.” 

For twenty years more, Eloisa lived on, a model of sanctity 
and wisdom. Even Villon, in one of his ballads, speaks of her as 
“la trés sage Heloise.” When she died, her sole request was that 
she might be laid by the side of Abelard. Her injunction was 
obeyed ; and as her body was being lowered into the grave, that of 
Abelard was for an instant reanimated, so tradition affirms, and 
he opened his arms to receive her. 
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WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE: A REPLY. 


In the first number of this Review, Conservatives were promised 
an opportunity of freely expressing their opinions in its pages, and 
of replying to arguments which had been previously advanced in 
them by a fellow Conservative, and with which they felt bound to 
disagree. I feel, therefore, that no apology is needed for sub- 
mitting to the readers of the National Review an article on the 
subject of Women’s Suffrage diametrically opposed to that which 
appeared in the number for last January from the pen of Mr. Cecil 
Raikes. 

While thoroughly sympathising with the wrench which it must 
occasion to a Conservative mind to bring itself to adopt a favour- 
able view of this subject, and fully recognizing the supreme impor- 
tance of the social questions which are held by many, though I 
believe wrongly, to be involved in it, I venture to think that Mr. 
Raikes has completely missed the bearings of the question as they 
now present themselves, and that, consequently, his arguments in 
favour of the continued exclusion of women from the Parliamentary 
franchise will fail to carry conviction. He begins by treating the 
discussion raised by Mr. Woodall’s Amendment as a spasmodic 
revival of an interest which during the last few years had been 
gradually declining. So far from admitting this, many of those 
who advocate that amendment regard it as an expression of their 
feeling that along with the complete change in the basis of the 
suffrage effected by the recent Franchise Bill, a change in the 
relation of women to the suffrage is imperatively demanded. 
Before the introduction of that Bill, we were as sternly opposed to 
the admission of women to the suffrage as we are now strongly in 
favour of it. That which before seemed to us uncalled for and 
inexpedient, appears to us now to be clearly right and proper. 

It. will be well at the outset to state that this conviction, so far 
as the present writer is concerned, is not produced, in whole or in 
part, by any belief as to the favourable effect which the admission 
of women to the franchise would have upon the fortunes of the 
Conservative Party. The question, like all those which affect the 
relation of the sexes to one another, is undoubtedly a grave one; 
and it would be utterly unworthy of any politician who had at 
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heart the true interests of his country and of the community, to 
treat it with reference to its possible influence on the balance of 
parties in the State. So far I am in entire accord with Mr. Raikes. 
It would be morally wrong, and, in the long run, politically dis- 
astrous, for Tory statesmen to support a measure which was vicious 
in principle, because of any supposed accession of strength which it 
would give to the Party at the polling-booths. As a matter of fact, 
however, the probability is that women’s suffrage would exercise no 
appreciable weight in the scale as between Constitutionalism and 
Radicalism. But whether this be so or not, the case on its behalf 
rests not on political expediency, but on abstract principles of 
right. 

This could not have been said before the impending extension of 
the suffrage. Up to the present time the franchise has been en- 
trusted to a limited number of members of the community, to be 
exercised by them for the benefit of the nation at large. Certain 
qualifications have been imposed by law as necessary to these 
trustees, and there could be no reason why sex should not be one 
of them. It is true that this principle has been gradually infringed 
upon, and that a wide breach was made in it by the reform legislation 
of 1867-8. But as long as the county franchise continued to be 
restricted, the principle could not be said to have been wholly 
abandoned; and while it existed in any form, the exclusion of 
women from the classes entrusted with the franchise was perfectly 
logical. But now all is to be changed. The trustee classes have 
abdicated their trust, and have resolved that after the close of the 
present year the franchise shall, throughout the kingdom, be exer- 
cised for himself by each individual man who has, for the prescribed 
antecedent period, inhabited a “‘ house” as defined by the statutes 
on the subject. Why, then, should a female householder be de- 
prived, on the ground of sex, of the right to exercise this suffrage ? 
She is liable to the same taxes as a male householder. She may, 
as a widow, be living in the same house, and keeping up the same 
establishment, as her husband did during his life. Why, then, 
should the mere accident of his death prevent this unit in the com- 
munity from having a voice in the direction of the concerns of the 
nation as it had before ? 

There is another consideration which adds strength to the claims 
of female householders to the franchise under the present state of 
things. In former times, when voting was open, and when it was 
regarded as a matter of course that persons of rank and property 
should exert political influence over their tenantry and humbler 
neighbours, a widowed or spinster lady of consequence could, with- 
out possessing a vote herself, play a very real and powerful part in 
the politics of her neighbourhood. But all this has been changed 
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by the introduction of the ballot and the enactment of stern laws 
against undue political influence. If women’s suffrage be not 
conceded, ladies will see their coachmen, gardeners, and lodge- 
keepers exercising, without the possibility of control on their part, 
a right of which they are themselves deprived; and the 20,000 
tenant farmers of the female sex will witness their labourers 
assisting in the direction of the destinies of the country, in which 
they themselves are precluded from taking the smallest part. 
Again we ask, what justification can there be for allowing such a 
state of things to come to pass ? 

Two grounds, and two grounds only, can be adduced to justify 
it; namely (1) that female householders, as a body, are unfit to 
exercise the franchise, so that their admission to it would be detri- 
mental to the interests of the country; and (2) that the extension 
of the Parliamentary suffrage to women would be a social calamity, 
as tending to displace the proper relations between the sexes, to 
violate the laws of Nature, and to break down those distinctions 
between the sexes which civilization has enacted or sanctioned, and 
which make no less for the protection of the weaker sex than for 
the general good of society. Mr. Raikes bases his opposition to 
the measure on both these grounds. Let us consider to what 
extent each is tenable. 

As to the first, we may at once reply, that even granted there 
were any truth in it, it is too late in the day to urge it as a reason 
which should weigh with the Conservative Party in withholding 
the franchise from householders of the female sex. Whatever 
Radicals may have the hardihood to assert, or may even have 
brought themselves to believe on the subject, no Conservative 
would admit that the extension of the franchise in 1867-8, and 
still less the further extension enacted last year, can be justified on 
the ground of the fitness of the classes which have been thereby 
enfranchised to exercise the suffrage. The justification for each 
measure lies in the fact that, all the circumstances of the case 
being taken into consideration, it was upon the whole better in the 
general interests of the country that the new voters should be 
admitted to the franchise than that they should continue to 
be excluded from it. But, just as no human institutions are 
perfect, so no changes in them, however desirable and beneficial, 
can be effected without a certain amount of attendant evil and loss. 
If this be true as a general proposition, it is so in a peculiar sense 
with respect to the two great measures of enfranchisement which 
the present generation has witnessed; and, undoubtedly, one of 
the evils and drawbacks of those measures is the creation of an 
electorate less fitted, than the body to which the franchise was 
previously confined, to appreciate correctly and decide rightly the 
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various problems, both of home and foreign policy, which in our 
highly organized and artificial condition of society continually 
present themselves for solution. To this evil, however, we submit, 
because the exclusion of the new voters would have entailed other 
evils of more disastrous consequence to the country. Mr. Raikes, 
in discussing the subject of women’s suffrage, presents us with two 
graphic pictures of what we may expect if it should be conceded— 
the one, of an army of ill-informed and indiscriminating washer- 
women and sempstresses rushing thoughtlessly to record their 
votes at the polling-booths, and the other of a British jury 
declining, in the face of irrefragable evidence, to convict a 
struggling widow who, when she and her children were on the 
verge of starvation, had accepted a bribe to bestow her suffrage on 
a particular candidate. With regard to the latter picture, it must 
be borne in mind that proceedings for corrupt practices can be 
instituted against briber as well as bribed ; and it may be suggested 
as, to say the least, possible that the greater the tendency to deal 
leniently with a widow who under the supposed condition of desti- 
tution accepted a bribe, the greater would be the disposition to 
visit with exceptional severity the offence of offering the bribe 
when circumstances rendered the rejection of it so peculiarly 
difficult. As to the former picture, Mr. Raikes has done good 
service in reminding us that the adoption of Mr. Woodall’s pro- 
posal would not confer votes merely on the female landowners and 
tenant-farmers in the counties and on the Miss Helen Taylors and 
Miss Cobbes in the towns. But is he prepared to maintain that the 
washerwomen and sempstresses, and other widows and spinsters 
who would be enfranchised, are less capable of forming, or less 
likely to form, a correct judgment on the merits of rival political 
candidates, than many of the male householders who will be 
enfranchised at the commencement of next year ? 

If men are, as a rule, justly credited with the power of bestowing 
more laborious thought upon a given subject, and of taking more 
comprehensive views of things in general, women have for the most 
part a greater faculty of intuitive perception and a capacity for 
forming sounder estimates of character. When we bear in mind 
how much the destinies of the country depend upon the personal 
qualifications of the individuals who constitute the House of 
Commons, and that the electors ought to discriminate between the 
men who seek their suffrages, and not merely between the 
measures which those men may be expected to support, it would 
be rash to assert that the body of female householders as a whole 
are less qualified than those of the other sex for the possession of 
the suffrage. According to some of the reasoning which was 
employed during the debates on the Franchise Bill last year, they 
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would certainly be more so. On the second reading of the Bill, 
Mr. Raikes, consistently with himself, alleged, as a ground for 
opposing the measure, the unfitness of the classes which would be 
enfranchised to exercise the suffrage. Mr. Broadhurst, in disputing 
the accuracy of this allegation, used a very remarkable argument. 
He said :— 

The agricultural labourer had mastered a problem which the right hon. gentleman 
had never mastered. He had solved the problem of maintaining a house, a wife, and 
family, on a weekly income less than the right hon. gentleman probably spent for his 
afternoon meal. Those men who had solved this question of how to maintain a family 
on an income of eight shillings or nine shillings a week, should stand at the very head 
of the science of domestic economy, if of no other economy. 

Had Mr. Broadhurst seriously reflected, when he uttered this 
astounding statement, how many men among the agricultural 
labourers, or in any other class in the country, could come 
forward and claim the franchise if the enjoyment of it were made 
conditional upon their having solved the problem of the applica- 
tion of their incomes to the wants of their families? If he does 
not himself know, anyone who is acquainted with the life of the 
poorer classes of the country could inform him that among those 
classes, no less than among their wealthier fellow-countrymen, it 
is the wives who, as a rule, have the spending of their husbands’ 
wages, and eke them out in supplying the necessities of the family. 
If the men were to attempt the task for a single week, there would 
be a transient joy among the tradesfolk of the district where the 
experiment was tried, but the result would be a speedy and hope- 
less breakdown of the domestic resources. If Mr. Broadhurst’s 
argument is of any weight, it points to a general enfranchisement 
of the women of England at the expense of the men. Of course 
Mr. Raikes would not admit the validity of the argument. It 
would be common ground between us that, even if the facts on 
which it was based were correct, the argument itself is altogether 
beside the point, since expertness in domestic economy is no true 
test of political sagacity. But the fact that Mr. Broadhurst was 
reduced to make use of it shows the hopelessness of the attempt 
to prove the fitness of the new electorate, as a body, for the 
exercise of the franchise. And this being so, when the ex- 
tension of the franchise to female householders is opposed on the 
ground of their relative unfitness for its exercise, it is better, 
instead of resting the cases on invidious comparisons between the 
sexes, which are incapable of demonstration, and will probably 
fail of carrying conviction, to treat this ground of opposition as 
obsolete, since, even on the most unfavourable hypothesis on the 
question of fitness, the admission of women to the electorate, on 
the same footing as men, would not appreciably deteriorate the 
aggregate character of the whole body. 
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The second of Mr. Raikes’s objections to the measure, namely, 
that it would impair the maintenance of the proper relations 
between the sexes, and of those distinctions between them which 
are essential to the well-being of both and of the community at 
large, is one of a far more serious character. Mr. Raikes rightly 
devotes the greater part of his article to the discussion of it, and 
lays the utmost stress upon it in support of his position. If it 
were a sound objection, it ought to be decisive of the whole 
question; since no amount of counterbalancing considerations 
could outweigh the evil which would. result from an infringement 
of the laws of Nature as respects the sexes, or a weakening of any 
of the valuable artificial distinctions between them which form 
no unimportant part of our code of civilized manners. It will be 
my endeavour, however, to demonstrate that, whatever may have 
been the case in former times, the extension of the Parliamentary 
franchise to women would at the present day have no such 
disastrous effect. While agreeing, in short, with Mr. Raikes in 
his major premiss, I shall try to show that it is not applicable to 
the question under discussion. But before doing so, I feel bound 
to take exception to some of the terms in which he has stated 
that premiss. The statement that ‘the position of woman 
in the economy of the universe” is “to be the toy of a 
few years and the drudge of many more” cannot be too strongly 
reprobated. Such, no doubt, is her position among some, but I 
should be sorry to say among all, savage tribes, and in some, but 
certainly not in all, non-Christian civilized nations. Unless, 
however, we are prepared to deny that Christianity and Christian 
civilization are part of the economy of the universe, we are bound 
to meet with an emphatic negative the idea that woman was 
intended to be either a toy or a drudge during any part of her 
life. We must, on the contrary, maintain that the Creator of the 
universe destined her to be at all times, and under all circum- 
stances, a help meet for man—whether as mother, sister, or wife, 
or under less intimate relationships. In all conditions she was 
to be honoured, in none was she to be treated either with levity or 
with harshness. That actual prattice often falls below this 
standard is no ground for losing sight of the standard, or for 
arguing as if it did not exist. Further, Mr. Raikes’ assertion of 
the essential and absolute inequality of the sexes cannot be ad- 
mitted without considerable qualification. If he refers to the 
physical differences between them, it is undoubtedly true. I 
believe it also to be generally true in respect of intellectual capa- 
city. It is likewise true in the domestic sphere, so far as an 
inequality is involved in the fact that where husband and wife 
differ in opinion the ultimate decision ought to rest with the 
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husband. But Christian civilization recognizes the essential 
equality of man and woman as human beings, and, in order to 
maintain that equality in the face of the inequalities between them 
which admittedly exist, it has invested women with certain adven- 
titious prerogatives and privileges by way of counterpoise, and 
has prevented their physical weakness from telling to the full 
against them, by debarring them from competition with men in 
certain spheres in which it would place them at a hopeless dis- 
advantage. The essential and absolute—not inequality, but— 
difference between the sexes is further recognized in almost all 
communities by the assignment of certain distinctive occupations 
to each. 

The verdict of civilization on the subject has been briefly and 
conveniently expressed by the labelling of certain acts and employ- 
ments as unfeminine. To make an inroad, in any essential par- 
ticular, upon the barriers which have been thus erected, would, 
no doubt, be disastrous, since it would be a step in the direction of 
disturbing the foundations of society, and of removing the artificial 
aids by which the physically weaker sex is maintained on an 
equality with the other. The question with regard to the subject 
before us is twofold: (1) whether the possession and exercise of 
the Parliamentary franchise is a thing unfeminine in itself, and (2) 
whether the admission of women to it would necessarily or natu- 
rally lead to their admission to something further, from which they 
are at present excluded, and which could be regarded as unfeminine. 
If either of these questions requires to be answered in the affirma- 
tive, I at once concede that the principle of Mr. Woodall’s Amend- 
ment is wrong, and ought to be opposed; but I hope to show that 
a negative reply can be given to both. 

First, then, is there anything unfeminine about the exercise of 
the Parliamentary franchise in itself? Those who venture to 
affirm that there is must have forgotten the vast change which of 
late years we have made in the mode of conducting our elections. 
Undoubtedly the franchise was an unfeminine thing in the days 
when the first step in its exercise was taken by show of hands 
before the hustings in the open market-place, amid the yells of an 
excited mob, and possibly a fusilade of turnips and rotten eggs; 
and when the second step involved a public avowal at the polling- 
booth of the name of the candidate voted for, an avowal which, 
perhaps, was greeted by the cheers of his supporters and the 
groans of his opponents. Mais nous avons changé tout cela. We 
have now come to exercise the franchise with the same quiet and 
privacy, and in much the same manner, as we every day step into 
a post-office and write a telegram at one of the compartments pro- 
vided for the purpose. It would be puzzling to point out what 
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there is more unfeminine in the one proceeding than in the other. 
It is true that the officials in the post-office are often of the female 
sex, while we have not yet seen women acting as clerks in the 
polling-booths ; but there is nothing whatever in the law, even as 
it at present stands, to prevent their being appointed to do so. 
In fact, when women are already permitted to vote at elections 
for Town Councils, Local Boards, Boards of Guardians, and School 
Boards, the question to be asked is not why should they be admitted 
to the Parliamentary franchise, but, what is the reason of their 
exclusion from it? The reason cannot be that all interference in 
national and imperial politics is in itself unfeminine. This is 
sufficiently contradicted by the fact that our Sovereigns may be of 
the female sex, and by the further fact that a lady is not held to 
step out of her province if she canvasses for the votes of her neigh- 
bours of the other sex. I am persuaded that the true reason is to 
be found in the original and only recently abandoned method of 
holding Parliamentary elections. When these took place in the 
shire-motes, or burg-motes, as the case might be, often, no doubt, 
in former days amid the clang of arms, and always as part of the 
business to be transacted by the public assembly of the qualified 
inhabitants of the district, the same grounds existed for excluding 
women from a share in them as still exist for excluding them from 
sitting in Parliament or practising in our Courts. But these 
grounds have passed away under the altered conditions of exer- 
cising the Parliamentary franchise, and the admission of women 
to it can no longer be stigmatized as in itself unfeminine. 

But, in the second place, would it necessarily, or even naturally, 
lead to the admission of women into some other new sphere into 
which their introduction would be undesirable? Mr. Raikes is 
evidently afraid that it would. He bids us observe that the move- 
ment is supported by all the thorough-going advocates of what are 
called women’s rights, and that they, at any rate, would make the 
female franchise, if it was conceded, a stepping-stone for further 
demands in the direction of rendering the political and social posi- 
tion of the two sexes completely identical. This is, no doubt, the 
case; and, similarly, the extension of household suffrage to the 
counties was supported by politicians who openly avowed that they 
regarded it, not as a final measure, but as a temporary halting- 
place from which an advance could subsequently be made to the 
ultimate goal of manhood suffrage. But our Conservative leaders 
did not consider that this arritre pensée on the part of some extreme 
Radicals justified them in opposing the Franchise Bill of last year ; 
and in forming our opinion as to the result or tendency of women’s 
suffrage, we must look to what really appears to be the logical or 
probable outcome of the measure, and not to what a small body of 
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ardent partizans desire or expect from it. And we shall, I think, 
come to the conclusion that the admission of women to the Par- 
liamentary franchise would not necessarily or naturally lead to the 
abolition of any other existing point of political or social difference 
between the sexes. The only one which can be suggested is the 
right of sitting in Parliament. The very suggestion of this must, 
no doubt, give rise to serious reflection; and the more so when we 
are reminded that the right to vote at the elections of School 
Boards, and the right to sit on those Boards, were simultaneously 
conceded to women. But a little consideration will convince us. 
that there is no parallel between the two cases. In theory, what- 
ever departure from it there may have, unfortunately, sometimes been 
in practice, School Boards are executive committees rather than 
deliberative assemblies ; and the strife of faction is wholly alien to 
the subjects entrusted to them. But to admit women into the 
struggles of the Parliamentary arena, and into the violent public 
conflicts of active political life, would be almost as unnatural as 
sending them into battle in the ranks of our soldiers, or in the 
ships of our navy. It would be liable to the same objections as 
their admission to the suffrage would have been in the days of the 
hustings and open elections. These objections, removed as regards 
the exercise of the franchise, remain, and must always continue to 
subsist, as regards admission into the political assemblies of the 
nation. There is the widest possible difference between publicly 
taking part in the heated and often stormy debates of these assem- 
blies, and secretly recording an individual vote in the calm recesses 
of the polling-booth. 

It has been found convenient, in the present article, to deal with 
the question simply in its relation to the household franchise. But 
Mr. Woodall’s proposal is to accord the suffrage to all women 
possessed of such a qualification as would entitle them to it if 
they were men ; and, if it is carried, we shall have on the register 
female 40s. freeholders and female lodgers, as well as female house- 
holders. His amendment, too, made no difference between married 
and unmarried women; and I do not see how, on principle, any 
such difference could be made. Asa matter of fact, however, the 
vast majority of the women who would be enfranchised by the 
adoption of it would be householders, and would be either widows 
or spinsters. 

It remains to point out what appears to me a very strong argu- 
ment in favour of giving the suffrage to women at the present 
time, on the ground of political expediency. I have already repro- 
bated the idea that a measure of wrong or doubtful principle 
should be supported on this ground, or that a measure of such 
importance as that under discussion should, whether its principle 
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be right or wrong, be advocated for the low and factious reason 
that it would strengthen the Tory Party at the polling-booths. 
But it is a very different matter if the adoption of a measure 
which is unobjectionable in principle can be shown to have a direct 
tendency to add stability to our Constitution. It then becomes 
the duty of all patriotic statesmen, and of Conservative statesmen 
in particular, to lend to it their warmest support. I think that 
the question of women’s suffrage, as it comes before us at the pre- 
sent juncture, is eminently a measure of this description. For, 
as mentioned above, the extreme Radicals among us openly avow 
that, from their point of view, the impending extension of the 
franchise to all individuals of the male sex within the United 
Kingdom who have occupied for the prescribed antecedent period 
a room or aggregate of rooms under conditions which bring the 
tenement within the definition of a ‘“‘ house” as given in the Acts 
bearing on the subject, is only to be regarded as a step towards the 
more sweeping measure of manhood suffrage. Mr. Broadhurst, in 


his speech on 8rd April 1884, followed up the sentences already 
quoted, by saying :— 


The noble lord the member for Middlesex appeared to be greatly alarmed at the 
references that had been made by the President of the Board of Trade to manhood 
suffrage and the payment of members, and he said they would be nearer if this Bill 


passed. It would be all the better if both these reforms were not only nearer, but 
already law. 


It would be folly to shut our eyes to the fact that if the present 
enfranchisement is confined to those householders who are men, 
these Radicals will have a strong case for a still further extension 
of the suffrage. After all, they will say to us, it is, even accord- 
ing to the present arrangement, the manhood of the individual, 
and not his qualification by property or occupancy, which you have 
regarded as giving the right to a vote. For if not, how is it that 
women having the same qualification of property or occupancy 
have not equally received the franchise ? There are thousands of 
men, not possessed of this qualification, of whom it cannot be said 
that they are less fitted to exercise the franchise than thousands of 
those who have already received it. How, then, can you justify 
their continued exclusion from it? It will not be easy to give a 
conclusive answer to this question. But once admit women to the 
suffrage upon the same qualification of property or occupancy as 
men, and the whole position will be reversed. It will then be the 
qualification, and not the sex of the individual, upon which his 
claim to the franchise will rest. A death-blow will be given to 
the Radical doctrine of the inherent political rights possessed by 
every individual man by virtue of his being a male member of the 
human race. A further indefinite extension of the franchise will 
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become impossible, since it would mean, not Manhood Suffrage, 
but Man-and-Woman-hood Suffrage—an idea which would scarcely 
enter into the wildest brain of the most fanatical Radical, and, if 
it did, would meet with no favour among his fellow-countrymen. 
It only needs to be suggested to be rejected at once; since, if there 
were no other reasons against it, there would be the one conclusive 
objection that, inasmuch as the women amongst us outnumber the 
men, it would mean a transfer of the government of the country 
to the female sex. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that, before it is too late, Mr. Raikes 
and our other Conservative statesmen who have not yet seen their 
way to concur in the views entertained by the leaders of the Party 
on this question, will reconsider the whole matter, and will arrive 
at the conclusion that the admission of women to the franchise, 
though, in other times and under other circumstances, the objec- 
tions to it might have outweighed the arguments in its favour, 
has, in the political condition into which we have now been 
brought, become a matter not merely of abstract justice, but of 
high State policy. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE SALVATION ARMY. 


I sHaL endeavour, in this paper, to put before the reader, in a 
more succinct and complete form than has hitherto appeared, an 
unbiassed account of the character of the achievements and of 
the prospects of one of the most remarkable religious movements 
recorded in the history of Christianity. 


I.—ORGANIZATION AND FINANCES. 


The organization of the Salvation Army is established on a 
military basis, and everything connected with it is designated by 
military terms. There is a General, a staff, a war, head-quarters, 
a War Cry (the chief organ of the alliance), uniforms, military 
music, barracks, banners, ensigns, majors, captains, lieutenants, 
sergeants, cadets, soldiers, cannonades, “ heavy firings,” bombard- 
ments, corps, divisions, exercise, drill, &. The French organ of 
the Army is entitled Forwards! (En Avant) and its motto is 
‘Blood and Fire!” (i.e. the blood of Salvation and the fire of the 
Holy Ghost at war with the Devil). 

As a matter of course, no army can exist without discipline ; 
therefore, in the present case also, everything is founded on 
command and obedience; the “soldier” obeys the “ sergeant,” 
the “lieutenant” the “captain,” &c. All, however, owe blind 
obedience to the General, and yield it to him. Mr. Booth says on 
this subject: ‘‘ We have thousands, if not tens of thousands, of 
soldiers who are ready, at a word, to leave all and go out and 
rescue the souls of others, and who glory in submitting to the 
leadership of the men or women placed over them.’’ The whole 
movement is incorporated in the person of the General; he holds 
all the threads in his hands. His influence extends from the 
highest to the lowest grades. He is an absolute monarch, and the 
monarchy is his own creation; the organization, and the whole 
construction of the ‘“‘ Army,” are mainly the offspring of his own 
brain. He superintends the most minute details, manages the 
expenditure, appoints the officers, degrades and cashiers them at 
pleasure. He draws up all the order books, and decides all 
quarrels. In short, he is an unconscious plagiarist of the General 
of the Jesuits. We do not, however, intend by this to accuse him 
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of Jesuitism, though many do. It is needless to say that only a 
man of intellectual force can hold a position of such danger and 
responsibility with any success. General Booth is evidently en- 
dowed with the necessary gifts, more especially a profound know- 
ledge of human nature and a remarkable power for organization. 

He is very materially assisted in his colossal undertaking by 
his energetic wife, who is greatly beloved by the Army, and 
possesses remarkable oratorical faculties and attractive manners. 
He is also greatly aided by his three sons and three daughters ; 
the eldest of the latter, a young woman twenty-four years of age, 
conducted the operations of the Army in Paris, and afterwards in 
Switzerland, from which country, as our readers will, no doubt, 
remember, she was expelled. The highest as well as the lowest 
grades in the Salvation Army are equally open to men and women. 
The female uniform is of the plainest and most unadorned 
character. That of the men consists of a very simple dark-blue 
coat, turned up with red, reaching to the hips. On the collar it 
has a gilt “§,” signifying ‘ Salvation,” though the enemies of the 
movement prefer reading it as ‘“‘ Satan.” The men, if they please, 
wear a bright red sailor’s guernsey under the jacket. The whole 
country is, according to the new Salvation geography, mapped out 
into thirteen ‘‘ divisions,” each of which is subject to a major, 
whose duties consist in conducting and overseeing the operations 
of all the corps belonging to the division, in carrying the war 
into new localities, and in dismissing such officers as become unfit 
for their position. Each corps is under the command of a captain 
supported by one or two lieutenants. The captains and lieutenants 
are bound to conduct the proceedings, religious services, and 
meetings, to instruct the new candidates for the rank of officer, 
and to devise and carry out new and effectual methods of saving 
souls. Each captain or lieutenant is shifted every six months or 
so, in order that there may be no danger of his falling into an old 
groove, or of his ‘‘ acquiring a stronger affection for persons and 
places than for God and the Salvation Wavr.”’ 

The “‘ officers” are raised from the ranks of the soldiers. The 
captains recommend to head-quarters the most experienced 
“soldiers,” who are then tested by the major of the division; if 
he gives a favourable report, they are subjected to a long series of 
questions put by the General himself. If these questions are 
answered to the satisfaction of Mr. Booth, the candidates are sent 
to the training barracks at Clapton. There the men are under the 
guidance of the second son, the women under that of the second 
daughter, of the General. 

After a residence of six weeks or three months in the “‘ National 
Training Barracks,” the cadet is sent into the field as lieutenant 
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on trial. If he, or she, prove inefficient, he is immediately re- 
duced to the rank of a private soldier; but so strict is the 
supervision exercised in the choice of cadets, that this eventuality 
very seldom occurs. Most of the officers entering the service 
surrender domestic hearths, or fixed positions, which, from a 
worldly point of view, are, as a rule, more comfortable and profit- 
able than salvationeering, which claims the whole time and energy 
of those selected. The latter enter completely the service of the 
General, and are paid, though very slightly, out of the funds of the 
Army. The maximum of remuneration received by an unmarried 
captain amounts to 21s., by a female to 15s., by a married captain 
to 27s. per week; in the latter case 1s. a week is added for each 
child. And what are the duties undertaken for this poor salary ? 
Every officer is bound to conduct from nineteen to twenty-five 
religious services, taking from thirty to thirty-five hours weekly, 
and devote eighteen hours to “‘ house-to-house visiting,” apart from 
the many other obligations connected with his new vocation. His 
is, therefore, no sinecure, which leads General Booth to conclude 
that egoistical, self-interested individuals, lovers of money and ease, 
are not very likely to become officers to any considerable number. 
In giving up his previous occupations, every aspirant to the rank 
of officer must be all the more capable of self-sacrifice, as he 
knows that in case of not satisfying the requirements of his pro- 
bation he will receive no appointment, and that, in the best of 
cases, he will, as we have said, be transferred from corps to corps 
every six months. It may, nevertheless, occasionally occur that a 
person might offer himself as candidate owing to his being desti- 
tute, or out of work, and that the trifling payment of the Sal- 
vationists might appear to him better than nothing until some- 
thing more desirable should turn up. 

One of the duties of the officers, to which much importance is 
attached, and in which they are diligently instructed in the Train- 
ing Barracks, is the drawing up of weekly reports for the London 
head-quarters, concerning their doings, the condition of the corps, 
the finances of the division, &c. The greater number of these 
reports, mostly drawn up in a tone of conscious victory, are printed 
in the War Cry, and furnish a continuous representation of the 
spread of the activity of the Army. Some time ago, Head-quarters 
issued a volume (The Salvation War 1882), which contains a cir- 
cumstantial account of the field of its activity, chiefly founded upon 
the reports of the officers. In this singular book we find, among 
other things, a series of captains’ reports of the ‘‘ conquest” of 
various towns in England, India, and America. In order to know 
how well the Army is organized from a military point of view, and 
how well trained the officers are, one ought to read some of these 
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enthusiastic accounts, characteristic of the nature and mode of 
procedure to which the Salvation Army has recourse. 

The Army is well organized, also, from a financial point of view, 
and is in a flourishing condition. Its income arises chiefly from 
three sources :—(a) Local contributions of the soldiers and officers, 
and collections made at the Salvation meetings; the sums thus 
obtained serve to meet the local expenses of each individual corps, 
such as, for example, the hire of halls where the Army does not 
possess a building of its own, the maintenance of the local officers, 
&c. It should here be mentioned that the pay of the officers is not 
guaranteed ; they are obliged, when entering the service, to sign a 
written declaration to the effect that they have no legal claim on 
the property of the Army. At the same time, there is a tacit 
understanding that, in case the collections of the local corps are 
insufficient, the salary is made up at head-quarters if there are 
funds in hand; and, as a matter of fact, the local collections 
are almost always sufficient to meet every outlay. (b) Annual 
subscriptions and private donations sent into head-quarters by 
friends of the movement among the public. These sums are devoted 
to the general expenditure of the undertaking, such as salaries and 
expenses of the “ staff” (i.c. the highest officials employed at head- 
quarters), and of the majors, the first cost of opening new stations, 
the maintenance of the training barracks, the travelling expenses 
of the officers, the printing of the Army’s publications, &e., but 
especially the purchase and erection on a large scale of buildings 
for general meetings, of shops, offices, barracks, &c. (c) The profit 
of the publications of the Army (newspapers, books, and pam- 
phlets). These sums are employed in the same manner asb. The 
General has the management of the movable and immovable pro- 
perty of the Salvation Army; all is entered under hisname. Still, 
there is a deed enrolled in Chancery which secures the property to 
the Army. The books kept at head-quarters, which contain an 
exact account of the receipts and expenditure, and which are open 
to the inspection of any of the public, are subject to the control of 
a well-known firm of accountants, who are acquainted with all 
details. This firm testifies that neither General Booth nor his 
wife, since the very beginning of the undertaking, comprising a period 
of nineteen years, have received one penny by way of emolument. 
Their means is derived, as stated in one of the General’s pamphlets, 
‘from a quite independent source.’ The account-books of all the 
corps of a division are checked by the respective majors, as well as. 
by deputies from head-quarters. The local finances are entrusted 
to the cashier of the corps, and every particular must be communi- 
cated to the captain. Head-quarters furnish attested balance- 
sheets annually. 
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II.—AcHIEVEMENTS AND SUCCESSES. 


It may be gathered, from some of our previous observations, how 
true are the calculations of the head of the “ Salvation Army ” 
when he asserts that, in order to win over the lower classes, it is 
necessary to descend to their level. The noise attracts the noise- 
loving crowd, and the further noise converts a great many, some,. 
indeed, only for a time, but others permanently, as far as we may 
speak of permanence with regard to a movement still in its infancy, 
and whose future none can foretell. The present writer, for 
reasons to be given further on, is opposed to the whole movement, 
and he believes that the result which it obtains might be secured 
by other methods better suited to his way of thinking; but that 
good results have been achieved by their instrumentality he cannot 
deny. Were it only the decrease of drunkenness, that would be 
an inestimable gain, as also the elevation of the sense of morality. 
Notorious drunkards kneel at the “penitent’s form,” brawlers 
preach Christian humility, criminals who have bidden defiance to 
the law and the police bear open testimony of the success of the 
efforts of the “‘ Salvation Army ” from the platforms of their places 
of meeting. In many towns the profits of the public-houses and 
of the pawnshops are considerably lowered after their ‘‘ conquest” 
by one of their corps, while the gains of the butchers increase in 
the same proportion. 

In the provinces public-houses are sometimes closed altogether, 
either because their occupation is gone, or because their owners 
have themselves been converted by the Army. (This sounds in- 
credible, but it has repeatedly occurred.) Inall the towns in which 
the Salvationists have been highly successful, tradesmen and shop- 
keepers are paid old debts which they had long crossed out as irre- 
coverable. Quarrels between enemies or relations which have 
lasted for years are made up; those concerned proceed from the 
*‘ penitent’s form” to the injurers or the injured party, confess 
their share in the wrong, and become reconciled. Other converts. 
pay back in instalments to their employers sums of which they had 
robbed them without their knowledge; they often submit to the 
greatest privations in order to be able to do this. A superinten- 
dent of the Manchester police said to a female “captain”: “You 
have obtained wonderful results. You have altered the habits of 
the lower orders so much that we have very little to do now. 
You have exercised so great an influence even over the police, 
that they are not cursing and swearing half as much as formerly. 
Thousands of people pay their old debts, dress their wives and 
children better, and are, according to the testimony of their 
employers, better servants than before.” 
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There is, then, no doubt, a certain moral result, in connection 
with which stands also the material, calculable, and measurable 
success of the movement. The Army’s prosperity is remarkable, 
and it increases and flourishes more and more. The sale of their 
publications rises as rapidly as the income flowing into their coffers. 
They annex one building after another ; their immovable property 
amounts to about £150,000. No unfavourable judgment on the 
part of orthodox Christians, no bitter mockery on the part of un- 
believers, no physical, no moral, no spiritual attack, has any effect 
in checking the development of the “Army.” On the 3rd of July 
1882 it numbered 320 corps, 766 officers, 6 village stations, and a 
weekly average of 6,120 services. On the 5th of July 1883, 530 
corps, 1,300 officers, 240 village stations, and 11,640 meetings 
weekly. From Head-quarters, consisting of about fifty rooms 
(over the roof waves a blood-red banner with the motto ‘‘ The world 
for Jesus”) as many as 850 letters, on an average, are despatched 
and received every day. 

Of the organs of the Army (War Cry, ‘‘ En Avant,” Little Soldier, 
The Auxiliary, Indian War Cry, Australian War Cry, &c.) an 
aggregate of almost 600,000 copies is sold weekly. Sixty-four 
thousand pounds have been spent in buildings during the last year. 
The income amounted to £57,000 in 1881, £80,000 in 1882, and in 
1883 it reached the sum of £120,000, and this comprises only 
the moneys given by donors for the general expenditure of the 
Army, not those collected for local purposes. 

It is interesting to enquire into the causes of the great success of 
the Salvation movement. These are many and varied. The re- 
cognition and support (i.e. the sympathy of philanthropists) which 
the movement has met with is due, we think, to three circum- 
stances: (1) The ability and the sincere character of the leaders, 
especially of the General and his family ; their confidence, inspiring 
earnestness, and their systematic energy. (2) The strict prohibi- 
tion of strong liquors, a principle which must necessarily be 
attended with favourable moral results under all circumstances. 
(3) The persecutions to which the Army is exposed. Many people 
are led to conclude, from the patience with which the subjects of 
the “‘ General” endure all the inconveniences imposed upon them, 
that they are in earnest and right-minded. Had the Salvationists 
been left unmolested, the intelligent members of society would not 
have troubled themselves more about their efforts than about those 
of other missions, and the Army would never have assumed such 
gigantic dimensions as we have recorded ; the House of Lords would 
certainly not have admitted their right to interfere with the street 
traffic and disturb the public peace by their noisy processions. The 
roughs and the Skeleton Army were their best advertisements, and 
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unintentionally drew attention to the doings of Mr. Booth’s 
followers. 

More numerous are the causes of the Army’s evangelizing 
successes; these causes we hold to deserve our serious con- 
sideration. 

1. The organizatory talents of the General, and the personal 
qualities of his wife.—Mrs. Booth possesses considerable gifts of 
oratory ; she can preach very impressively, her voice is good, her 
earnestness often overpowering. Her genuine eloquence, her 
peculiar mode of expression, her language—quite within the com- 
prehension of the lower orders—her astonishing facility in coining 
words, her animated manner, her alternations of passion and gentle- 
ness, of humour and dignity; all these are powerful means of 
persuasion, and she, therefore, speaks at as many meetings as 
possible. 

2. The faith and confidence of the members of the League in the 
General.—Not every shepherd of souls can boast of so loyal a 
following, such devotion on the part of the flock committed to his 
guidance, as Mr. Booth. 

8. The Military Organization.—This exercises a singular power 
of attraction on the uncultivated mind. Many people are born 
slaves, submit willingly to the dominion of an autocrat, and 
acquiesce by preference in the rules of a severe discipline. 

4. The noise and bombast, the showy processions, the uproarious 
services, the startling banners, the acrobatic feats of the officers, 
the discordant music. 

5. The jovial and lively element which reigns in the newspapers, 
the posters, the sermons, the hymns, the hand-bills, and the 
books of the Salvationists; the familiarity of their language in 
announcing and conducting the meetings, and in the reports of 
them.—Their flaringly-coloured and printed placards and hand-bills 
are couched in martial phraseology. Their press organs are filled 
with extraordinary illustrations and letterpress of a highly comic 
character; the books, hymns, and sermons, as we have seen, are 
entirely conceived in what Mrs. Booth styles the “‘ language of the 
people.” An article in the War Cry was headed “ Jumbo and Jesus.” 
In one of the Salvation hymns the prophet Elijah is called “a 
jolly old man” who ascends to heaven ,“‘in a fiery van.” A 
Salvationist said, ‘‘Isn’t God always ina row?” These profane 
utterances cannot astonish us when we remember that the Army 
consists chiefly of the lower dregs of the people who retain their 
characteristic manner of expressing themselves, which style of 
address is, besides, more attractive than the smooth, unctuous 
words of the ordinary missionary. The familiar and jovial phrase- 
ology adopted by the Army is decidedly the best means of 
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conversion that Booth could devise’; therefore he is not likely to 
give it up, not to say that he could not do so if he would. He 
impresses on his officers and soldiers the necessity of employing a 
telling style of language in their addresses to the people and their 
reports for the War Cry. If the organs of the Army are to find 
readers, they must be made as attractive as possible. The roughs 
are not to be won over by dignified rhetoric and solemn admoni- 
tions to join the Salvation meetings, or to be thus converted when 
there; wherefore the General exhorts the officers who take part in 
the addresses to throw in any extravagances that may come into 
their heads. If they cannot convince, let them astonish—even 
threaten, in case of need. Startling, out-of-the-way things, clothed 
in grotesque every-day language, cannot fail to make an impression 
on the masses ; this induces many a Salvationist, better born and 
educated, to overstep the bounds which his calm judgment would 
suggest under other circumstances. 

6. The publicity of the whole proceedings of the Army.—This 
depends, in the first place, on the contents of the newspapers issued 
from head-quarters, which consist principally of reports on the 
advance, the development, the achievements, and the victories of 
the various corps in new and old “garrison towns.” The reading 
of this ‘‘ triumphal ery,” repeated number after number in the 
shape of letters, works upon the susceptible multitude as the con- 
tinual dropping of water does on a stone; it prepares the mind 
of the reader and makes it more accessible to the rest of the paper, 
which consists of adjurations to sinners to ‘‘ become saved”; of 
reports of the addresses of the General and his wife ; of ‘‘ Salvation 
hymns” contributed by the soldiers; finally, applications for 
donations, advertisements of the Army publications, exhortations 
to attend the ‘‘ Salvation meetings,” &c. Many are led to take an 
interest in the Army by the continual reiteration of its successes, 
and then to send contributions in money or to attend its meetings, 
which may frequently lead to their ‘‘ conversion.” Besides, the 
publication of these reports has also the object or result (we know 
not which) of spurring on those who are already ‘‘ saved.” 
Publicity has usually a contagious effect. As every convert is 
immediately enlisted in mission work and obliged to appear daily 
in public, his (or her) former associates in drink and vice come 
into contact with him; at first they try ridicule, but experience 
proves that they gradually follow his example in greater or smaller 
numbers, whether by direct persuasion or by coming to the con- 
clusion that a respectable life is not such a bad thing after all. 

7. One of the principal causes of the “‘ Army’s”’ success appears 
to lie in the constant repetition of the same proceedings at the 
Salvation meetings. There, lively songs are over and over again 
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sung at the top of the voice to noisy music; over and over again 
the hearers are invited to come and be saved through Jesus; over 
and over again numerous penitents declare publicly how happy 
they have been since their conversion to Christ. With persons of 
culture and taste, passive impressions lose their force by dint of 
repetition. Booth has discovered that the case is quite the reverse, 
either with those whose adherence after their enlistment he is 
anxious permanently to secure, or with those whom he is seeking to 
gain over to his cause. It might be supposed that the “‘ soldiers ” 
and those sinners who attend so many meetings would sooner or 
later get tired of the thing; but in reality these repetitions seem 
to have the effect of increasing more and more the enthusiasm of 
the Salvationists, while the sinners to be saved become more and 
more susceptible instead of being hardened by custom. Most of 
them go at first to the Salvation services only for the “fun” of the 
thing, and afterwards find themselves caught in the trap which 
they had despised. The largest share of this result is due to the 
multitude of “ witnesses to the happiness wrought by salvation in 
Christ.”” No damage is done by the fact that their testimony is 
nearly always clothed in the same words. These public confessions 
are all the more effectual when former friends and acquaintances 
of the converts are present. 

8. The often admirable zeal of the “‘ Salvationists,” whose desire 
to show a good example to “sinners” by their enthusiasm is as 
manifest as it is successful, proves very contagious. The earnest- 
ness with which older soldiers discharge their allotted task is also 
calculated to encourage the newly converted, and to urge them on 
to imitation. 

9. The association of women in the mission work also acts, we 
think, as a powerful lever; apart from the fact that women and 
girls have not hitherto been very often made available for such 
purposes (for, according to St. Paul, ‘‘ Women must be silent in the 
churches,”’—we are aware that General Booth founds his justi- 
fication on other passages of the Bible), women, as everyone 
knows, have a certain attractive influence, which fits them, as in 
so many other things, so especially here for awakening interest 
and curiosity. 

10. The necessity of making sacrifices for the good cause not 
only strengthens the character, but stimulates the zeal and 
activity of the “‘soldiers.” The fact that they have to give up 
their glass and their pipe, makes the league all the dearer to 
them, and increases their devotion to it. The duty of self- 
renunciation works greater miracles than any material reward 
whatever. And as regards the persecution and the personal 
attacks to which the “ Salvationists” are exposed, everyone knows 
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that the blood of the martyrs was ever the seed of rich spiritual 
harvests. From suffering, faith and fanaticism gain strength. 


III.—Pro anp Con. 


Some of the causes which we have assigned for the success of 
the Salvation Army involve, at the same time, considerable 
dangers for the enterprise itself, as also for the converts and for 
the public at large. It cannot, therefore, astonish us that the 
movement, while exciting large sympathy on the one hand, meets 
with strong disapproval on the other. Admiral Fisbourne, Lord 
Cairns, the late Archbishop Tait, and many other eminent per- 
sonages, have repeatedly given public expression to their approval 
of the ‘‘Army”; while at least as many equally distinguished 
persons have expressed themselves as strongly against it—among 
fhem, Cardinal Manning, Madame de Gasparin, Lord Shaftesbury. 
The two latter have designated the movement ‘a work of the 
devil.” It is among the ranks of the clergy that differences of 
opinion rise highest. All churchmen are not satisfied with the 
assurance that the Salvationists convert a number of godless 
reprobates into ‘‘ good Christians.” The joy which this might 
give them is embittered by the principles and conduct of the 
“‘ Army,” and they foresee in it all sorts of dangers for religion ; 
they say that the good which the movement professes to do to the 
cause of religion on the one side, is counterbalanced by the danger 
to which it exposes it on the other. A large number of the clergy 
are equally convinced that the good outweighs the evil; the 
Lord Bishop of Durham, for instance, said towards the close of 
1882 : 


The Salvation Army has many valuable lessons to teach us. In the first place, they 
pursue an ideal aim of evangelization; they obey the commands of Christ: “ Go ye into 
the highways and hedges, and compel them to come in.” Then there is the boldness 
and unconventionality of the methods ; the Salvation Army has thrown out new ideas 
of method. These will need careful sifting; much will have to be rejected. But 
surely there is, underlying all the extravagances and defects, a residuum of highly 
valuable and suggestive material of which we should do well to take account. It aims 
at a distinct moral reform of its converts,” &c. 

These, and similar utterances, have been here and there laid to 
heart by the clergy, and “‘ Chureli Armies” have been called into 
existence, in imitation of the “ Salvation Army,” which pursue the 
same objects as Mr. Booth, without falling into the extravagances 
of his strange saints; but these attempts have proved failures, 
perhaps because the military machinery was too superficial and 
insuflicient, and because they were not inspired by the fanatical 
spirit which animates the Salvation Army. The Church for a 
moment entertained the idea of allying itself openly and directly 
with an organization which obtained successes in the way of con- 
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version which it (the Church) failed to obtain, but they were, for 
the most part, deterred by the absence of dogma which charac- 
terises the movement, and by the aggressive character of their 
proceedings; the Church of England especially cannot find the 
coarse, vulgar tactics of Mr. Booth’s Salvation apparatus com- 
patible with the dignity and respectability which are peculiar to 
itself. For the moment, it may be said generally that the clergy 
look coldly on the Army, how much soever they may approve 
of its objects and its efforts. 

The number of charges brought against the Salvation Army 
from various quarters, and the objections, well or ill founded, to 
their mode of action, are not inconsiderable. We shall here restrict 
ourselves to the consideration of the most important ones. And 
first we will mention the points which repel the clergy, and the 
other respectable religious parties. 

1. The military accoutrements, the warlike character of the 
proceedings. To these it is objected that the Apostles of Christ 
proclaimed His doctrines without processions, blood-red banners, 

rashing music, or eccentric placards. The Booths defend them- 

selves by saying that David danced before the ark, that the Army 
is carrying on a war, and, therefore, must use martial apparatus ; 
if birds are to be caught they must first be charmed. They ask 
what difference there is in principle between the clanging of bells 
summoning us to the praise of the Lord, and the beating of drums 
for the same purpose. “If the lower classes prefer the drum to 
the bell, why should they not have it? Again, it cannot be said 
that the bugle is less sacred than the organ.” They cannot win 
the attention of the class which they have in view without show 
and sensation. On this point the General’s wife says in a 
pamphlet (Recent Criticism on the Salvation Army) : 


Men have found out that people are so busy, so pre-occupied with their own affairs, 
that if their attention is to be gained for any great worldly enterprise, it must be 
pressed on them by puff and push, and especially if it be any great social or philan- 
thropic question, and everybody thinks it quite right to agitate till attention is secured. 
Now, why should we not do so with religion? You say men ought, as a matter of 
conscience, attend to that. Granted; but they do not, they will not. They will not 
even go to your sanctuaries to hear about it; they will not read your tracts or re- 
ligious papers. What is to be done? Is it not better to use all innocent means of puff 
and push in order to awaken their interest and attention than to leave them asleep in 
sin, to post down to hell? 

We think it is, and we don’t think it matters in the least whether a man is induced to 
come to hear the Gospel by a red poster or a white one, or by a bill with Beelzebub on 
it or Hallelujah lasses, or the Rev. this, or the Right Rev. the other. In this matter, 
too, the churches adopt other kinds of puff and push; they build the grandest buildings 
in our tewns and cities, they have spires, bells, choirs, &c., and if it is argued these are 
to attract one class of people, why may we not condescend to more vulgar methods to 
attract another class? These are all matters of taste. 

Some of our bills, we grant, went too far in this direction, and we countermanded 
them as soon as possible. It is not to be expected that out of so many officers, mostly 
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taken from the ranks of the uneducated, we should not have, now and then, an in- 
judicious announcement. 


We are not responsible for the ignorance or vulgarity of the classes whom we seek to 
benefit. . . . The same holds good for the criticisms on our War Cry. We contend that 
we convey the deepest and highest religious truths through its columns, to thousands 
who could not be induced to read ordinary religious literature. 


2. In connection with the charge of sensationalism is that of 
jocoseness, irreverence, or profanity, as exemplified in the phrase- 
ology of the sermons, newspapers, hymns, and books of the 
“Salvation Army.” The present writer can see no particular 
danger here for the cause of religion or for the soldiers, but the 
clergy think otherwise. Canon Farrar speaks of this point as 
“‘the gravest danger,” and says it is calculated to “needlessly dis- 
gust and repel.” Cardinal Manning writes : 

The Salvation Army’s material dissolution would be a small evil compared with the 
demoralization resulting from the reckless language in which the most sacred subjects 
are often treated. No mistake is greater than to think that to speak of God and of 
divine things in low language brings truth nearer to the minds of the uneducated. .. . 
Low words generate low thoughts. When man ceases to venerate, he ceases to 
worship. Extravagance, exaggeration, and coarseness are dangers incident to all 
popular preachers. . . . When levity is permitted in preaching, or prayer, or hymns, 


it will deaden the reverence of some, and provoke the blasphemy of others.—(Contem- 
porary Review, July 1882.) 


Some city missionaries, also, assert that in the taverns—where 
formerly, amidst all their coarseness and indecency, religious 
subjects were left out of the question—the Salvation Army is now 
a target for endless laughter and jeering, while all names usually 
held sacred, and the best human feelings and hopes, are turned 
into ridicule. ‘‘ Naturally,” says Miss Cobbe, in an article in 
the Contemporary Review for August 1882, “the publicans delight 
in holding the Salvation Army up to the contempt of their cus- 
tomers. It is a great misfortune to see worship parodied, and 
consequently repentance and penitence made the objects of 
frivolous public-house jests.” 

The withers of the leaders of the movement are unwrung by 
these accusations. They always reply that the ordinary “ mild” 
missionary measures have not the desired result ; that good taste 
does not go down with the roughs; that revolutions are not made 
with rose-water ; that, therefore, strong measures must be taken 
without regard to ‘‘ decorum”; that where eternal interests are at 
stake, it would be absurd to be fastidious as to the means; that, 
besides, the soldiers and officers are incapable of using a less 
popular language than that to which they have always been 
accustomed; that they have never learned the virtue of self- 
restraint in their oratory ; that it would be difficult for them to 
lay aside the “‘ familiar want of respect” which characterized their 
former way of life. That is not all, however. Mrs. Booth 
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positively denies that the proceedings can rightly be called 
‘‘irreverent.” She asks : 


What constitutes true reverence? Certainly reverence does not consist in certain 
manoeuvres of the body, or in sanctimonious looks, or in silence. Reverence is a thing 
of the heart, and its outward expression depends on the natural characteristics, the 
antecedent training, and the present circumstances of the person who has it. It is a 
matter of taste how a man shall express his feelings. . . . I have more scriptural 
authority for our noise than others have for their silence. I can prove it from the 
Bible. I say, God knows nothing of an undemonstrative, back-stair, hole-and-corner, 
shame-faced religion. The religion of the Bible is demonstrative from one end to the 
other; and, therefore, I have more authority for our demonstrations than our critics 
have for what they call “ unostentatious” religion. It is only our conventional notions 
that have made all natural demonstrations in religion odious. . . . For real reverence, 
our congregations are far ahead of any in the land. Many strangers have been struck 
with the attitude of our people in prayer. Scientific singing is not necessarily reverent. 
A joyful noise, with the heart in it, is a great deal more acceptable than the finest 
harmony attuned by impure lips and accompanied by inconsistent lives. 


These arguments are not strictly logical, but there is a grain of 
truth in them. Besides, the charge of profanity generally ema- 
nates from persons who content themselves with reading detached 
quotations, without attending the Salvation meetings or reading 
their publications connectedly. What appears to be irreverent in 
the newspaper reports, proves, on closer examination, only an 
outbreak of exaggerated veneration. An instructive account of the 
“ Salvationists,” at the same timea palliation of the jovial element 
so repulsive to many in their style of praying and preaching, is to 
be found in a Calcutta paper, The Indian Witness: 

The apparent familiarity, the free-and-easiness with which these men address the 
Deity, appears to us to result from their extraordinarily vivid realization of His con- 
tinued presence. Ordinary worshippers only approach God occasionally, and when they 
do so they feel it a solemn thing to enter His presence, and accordingly a thing not to 
be done without due ceremony. The Salvationists, so it seems to us, in all their pro- 
ceedings never for a moment lay aside their consciousness that they are in the 
immediate presence of the Deity. They never enter His presence, because they never 
quit it. 

They are as close at His feet while singing “a song,” beating a drum, or talking to 
the crowd, as when prostrate in prayer; and so, without any ceremonial preparation, 
they break out in prayer in the ordinary language of conversation, and with as little 
ceremony they break off and address the audience. Mr. Matthew Arnold speaks of the 
Dissenter addressing God as if He were a man in the next house. The Salvationist 
addresses God as if He were a man at his elbow. He is always at his elbow, and 
though the solemnity of His presence is not, we think, unfelt, it has ceased to act as a 
restraint upon any action which he regards as natural or innocent. This we say, not 
as justifying their irreverence, but as at least accounting for it in a way that must 
considerably mitigate its primary repulsiveness. 

8. The neglect of the Bible in their religious services ; the clergy 
disapprove of the habit of the Army to confine themselves officially 
to a limited group of texts of Scripture which seem to support their 
own views. The answer of the General is as follows: “ Better a 
little Bible than none.” The reading of the Bible is, however, as 
already mentioned, strongly recommended to the Salvationists. 
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4. Mr. Davis writes (Contemporary Review, August 1882) : 


No body of Christians, I believe, have ever before striven thus to live their whole life 
in the full glare of day, with scarcely even a pause for the secret communing of each 
man with his God. Prayer, confession, praise, are all public and unreserved. Great as 
is the power of the plain testimony of personal experience, when it is heard from a 
man’s own lips by the companions of his former life, its indiscriminate use is fraught 
with the gravest peril. Even the timid girl must stand forward in her turn upon the 
open platform, under the gaze of a godless crowd, to tell forth in her loudest tones the 
inmost secrets of her new-found life with God. . . . Neither in the books published by 
the Army, nor in the training system of cadets, nor in the general advice given at the 
Army’s meetings, have I found any direction but the sparest and slenderest in favour of 
private prayer. Can anything be less like the example and teaching of the Lord 
himself or of St. Paul ? 


Cardinal Manning also objects decidedly to the testimony : 


There is no form of deception or self-deception which this does not invite. They who 
know least of themselves, of the sinfulness of sin, and of the sanctity of God, would be 
among the first to believe in their own Salvation. 


He is of opinion that sincerity, Christian humility, and real 
salvation must suffer under this process, and that the Salvationists 
become self-conceited in consequence. We, also, are decidedly of 
opinion that it is a mistake to assure hardened sinners that they 
can at once lay aside their sinfulness and become saints, as it were, 
“over night.” Those who regard themselves as saints are in the 
way to become Pharisees. Many glory in their capability of self- 
sacrifice, and then become arrogant. Modesty and humility are 
easily supplanted by pride and contempt of the non-saved, 1.e. 
those not saved by the ‘‘ Salvation Army.” The Leaders of the 
movement certainly deny that such is the case; let the General 
speak for himself : 


So far from finding this (the “testimony”) a dangerous course, we find it has an 
excellent effect on the new convert himself. 

1. In the full of his first love he breaks through that aversion to speak about religion 
in public which is more or less common to all. 

2. It fully commits him to a life of salvation before all his companions, kindred, and 
friends. 

3. God blesses him in doing it ; and, having tasted the joy of doing good, he wants to 
do more. 

4. The effect on others is excellent; it breaks down hardened sinners, and proclaims 
the ability and willingness of God to save, more effectually than any other method. 

5. Moreover, it is scriptural: Christ practised this plan. He told the man out of 
whom he had cast the legion of devils to return at once to his own house and show how 
great things God had done for him; and he at once went his way and published 
throughout the whole city how great things the Lord had done for him. —Luke viii. 39. 
The Apostles also set the converts at once to testify and preach, for we read, Acts viii. 
4, that on the persecution under Saul, “they that were scattered abroad went every- 
where preaching the Word.”—See also 1st Corinthians xiv. 22, 24. 


The reader may judge for himself whether the charges brought 
forward are really met by these arguments; we do not think they 
are. 


Other and more numerous are the objections commonly raised 
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by the laity as well as the clergy ; they are varied and generai in 
their character. The most conspicuous are the following : 

5. The accusation in connection with 4, that the conversions are 
superficial, the rapid ‘‘ salvation” process being due to the excite- 
ment which prevails in their religious services. Such a conversion, 
it is said, is unreal and leads to unconscious hypocrisy. The 
Comtesse de Gasparin says: ‘‘ You appeal to the sensations, you do 
not speak to the soul. It is not the censcience you attack, it’s the 
nerves; it’s a jugglery.” In her book, The so-called Salvation 


Army,* she gives two or three examples of proselytizing by means 
of excitement : 


A young girl, very frivolous, very worldly, one of your prodigies of conversion, 
mounts on the platform and declares her faith. Someone meets her the next day. 
“What did you say last night?” “I?” “Yes! on the platform.” “I cannot 


remember.” ‘Impossible! Try.” “Ah, well, I repeated what they told me to 
say!” 


A lady in a paroxysm of hysteria on the penitent’s bench utters cries of anguish. 
The superior officer arrives, kneels beside her, and says to her, “ Repeat this prayer 
after me, word for word, and you will receive peace.” The invalid, worse than ever, is 
carried out of the hall to be placed under the care of her doctor. 

Another, after the scenes at the meeting, has to be taken to the lunatic asylum. 

A man, a Christian, who has for a long time been a servant of Jesus, is carried away 
and enrolled in the ranks of the Army. “ You!” cries some friend to him later, “ what 
have you gained by it?” ‘ What haveI gained? I have only to do what I am told.” 


That word explains all. 

Mr. Booth and his staff make no secret of the excitement, and 
excuse it by saying that no war is possible without excitement. On 
the other hand, they deny the hypocrisy. They admit that many 
who consider themselves saved have rapidly fallen away, either 
because they could not give.up old habits, or could not endure the 
ridicule of their companions ; but they maintain that those who 
remain in the Army are not hypocrites, that it would be too difficult 
for them to be so, as the tests to which they are put are extremely 
severe. ‘‘ We make it too hot for hypocrites,” says Mrs. Booth. 

6. The disturbance of the public peace. Even people who sym- 
pathise with the effects of the Salvation Army object to the uproar 
which it raises in the streets, partly directly, partly by giving 
occasion to attacks and fights. If the playing of a barrel-organ is 
an annoyance to a peaceable householder he can order the man 
away, but not even an invalid is protected against the followers of 
General Booth, for in free England unlimited toleration of religious 
movements is carried to an extreme point. The greatest anxiety 
prevails that everyone should seek salvation after his own fashion, 
and have no reason to complain of any restriction whatever; but 
the modern Salvationists went so far that, as we have already said, 


* An English translation was published in 1883, by Messrs. Griffith & Farren, of 
London. 
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publie opinion began to show signs of impatience. The scandal 
has partly ceased, as the General was prudent enough partly to 
suspend the street processions. 

7. Tendency to immorality. The enterprise which has for its 
object the furtherance of morality is often charged with acting in 
the opposite direction. The excitement prevailing during the 
meetings, the constant intercourse of the two sexes, are said to 
lead numerous members of the Army into immoral connexions, 
while the peace of households is destroyed and parental authority 
undermined. It is, of course, very difficult to decide whether these: 
charges are, on the whole, justified, as it is impossible to collect 
statistical data on this subject ; there is no doubt that such cases 
do occur, even by the confession of the leaders of the movement, 
but they positively deny that the instances are many or that the 
evil is general. Mrs. Booth spoke as follows in a public address : 

We have backsliders and black sheep, but they are comparatively few in number. 


Such things occur in every religious body. Our soldiers generally bear an excellent 
character. 


In The Salvation War, 1882, we read : 


Under the very highest and most religious auspices a tale of wholesale immorality 
amongst our young women was spread. The vile lie against their purity aroused the 
attention of, and brought forth an indignant repudiation from, the chairman of a London 
Board of Guardians, upon whom the matter had thrust itself. ... Without a shadow 
of foundation in fact, the story was repeated from a London pulpit on the following 
Sunday. 

The General has repeatedly publicly challenged critics who spoke 
of the supposed extensive immorality in the ranks of his Army to 
prove the truth of their calumniations by appeal to fact, but the 
over-hasty adversaries were in no case able to bring forth such 
proofs, while the authorities of the Army are armed with evidence 
from a number of local stations to show that those assertions were 
practically contradicted by fact. It would, indeed, be very sad if 
immorality were to flourish in a band of missionaries to the extent 
suggested by many thoughtless persons. 

8. Even more unfounded is the accusation brought forward by 
people unacquainted with the organization of the movement, that 
its only object is the collection of money for the General and his 
family. This, to our thinking, unjustifiable libel brings discredit 
on the movement in the eyes of many who would otherwise sym- 
pathise with it. Our statements in the section entitled “‘ Organi- 
zation and Finances” dispose of the charge that its enormous 
income is not accounted for. In the frequently-quoted annual 
report for 1882 the following paragraph occurs on this subject :— 

To produce our carefully-audited and well-certified balance-sheets was easy, but in 


vain did we challenge our adversaries to point out a single discrepancy ; in vain did we 
ec hallenge an examination of our very books of account. It was a settled thing before- 
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hand that something was wrong. Whether the wrong could possibly be pointed out or 
not was a matter of indifference; and in one form or another the slander has been 
repeated and re-echoed, so that we cannot hope but that for years to come we shall be 
meeting with persons of respectability and intelligence who will continue to astound us 
with the strange remark that they understand we never publish any accounts! 

9. The publicity to which women expose themselves. It is said 
that the preaching, commanding, musical performances, &c. of 
women and girls in the processions and the meetings may lead to 
immorality, and does lead to immodesty, &c. We are not, of 
course, in a position either to confirm or refute this charge. 

10. The autocratic form of government, the mechanical, military, 
blind obedience of the subordinates towards their superiors. This 
system naturally tends to automatic routine and servility of mind. 
The servility of the discipline may gradually become intolerable, 
and make people recede from it with repugnance. It certainly does 
occasionally happen that an officer rebels against the General, 
withdraws from the Salvation Army, and takes up the work of 
saving souls on his own account. It may be said, on the whole, 
that submission is as yet very strongly en vogue, but there is no 
_ knowing how long this may last. 

11. The stultification of the proselytes. These may not have 
been very intelligent or cultivated before their conversion, but just 
for that reason they stand in need of intellectual advancement, of 
improvement of their imperfect knowledge. It is all very well to 
interdict drinking and smoking, luxury, and licentious living, but 
when the converts are also forbidden to join in any worldly amuse- 
ment, to found clubs or social unions, to read anything except the 
Bible and the publications of ‘“‘ Head-quarters,” we are decidedly of 
opinion that this is going too far, and deserves the strongest con- 
demnation. This dark side is, from our point of view—certainly 
not a puritanical one—the worst of the whole movement. It may be 
objected that the converts might fall back if they were allowed to 
come into contact more than necessary with secular matters. To 
this we answer, that an organization which does not afford to the 
** poor in spirit” enough spiritual or mental support which might 
preserve them from falling into sin through reading harmless and 
instructive books, through being sociable and amusing themselves, 
is, after all, a wretched, one-sided, and defective concern which 
leaves very much to be desired. The members of Mr. Booth’s 
missionary institution are the slaves of a puritanical, fanatical 
hobby ; they are compelled to give up all the enjoyments of this life, 
to deny themselves the comforts of home, for the sake of carrying on 
the war for Christ and preparing themselves and others for the life 
to come. That may be highly meritorious from the point of view 
of Christian fanaticism, but we cannot think that it is in the right 
order of things to regard war for Christ as the only end of existence, 
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and the reading of Salvation literature as the only lawful recrea 
tion (?) of mankind. 

12. The same may be said of that dreadful excrescence of the 
movement known as the “ Children’s War.” Not content with the 
conversion of adults, Mr. Booth went on to include children within 
the circle of his operations. He evidently thought, “ Suffer little 
children to come unto me.” About three years ago he began to 
encourage the holding of ‘‘ Salvation meetings” for children; at 
first they took place under the supervision of grown-up people, but 
soon there arose quite youthful officers who held, and still hold, 
services closely resembling those of the “big soldiers.” Little 
children of four years old and upwards bear ‘“‘ testimony” of their 
imagined freedom from the supposed “‘ wrath of God ” ; tiny ‘‘ peni- 
tents” kneel at the penitent’s form and confess to have come to the 
conviction that they were grievous sinners. Things have even gone 
so far that special ‘‘ barracks” are erected for the ‘‘ Children’s 
War,” which has also its own processions. For the more rapid 
furtherance of this disgusting movement a weekly paper is pub- 
lished, under the title of The Little Soldier, an incredibly bold 
divergence from the usual style of children’s education. Even 
the best friends of the Salvation Army are annoyed with this 
detestable production, and wish it to be either suppressed or 
differently edited; but it remains as it is, and its circulation, 
already enormous, grows steadily. The chief part of its con- 
tents comes under the heading ‘‘Our Experience Meeting in 
Print,” i.e. an endless series of letters from children, repeating, 
with little variety of expression, that, ‘‘God be praised,” they are 
“saved,” and are “‘ on the blissful way to glory.” They sign their 
epistles ‘‘ Happy William,” ‘“‘ A Converted Liar,” ‘‘ Sarah, 64 years 
old,” &¢c. We should never have expected that so clever a man as 
Booth would, by printer’s ink, encourage children to write such 
letters as the two following, which Mr. Davis, in the Contemporary 
Review, transcribes from a number of the Little Soldier : 

I still trust in Jesus, and I intend to fight on to the end and to devote the whole of 
my life to him. My parents are not saved. I hope you'll find space for this letter.— 
May, 8 years. 

I thank the Lord, for I’m on my way to Heaven. My »rothers, George and Teddie, 
are also saved, and so is the Baby (!). Iam sorry to say neither father nor mother are 
saved, but I trust they ‘Il soon be. Mother is fond of reading novels to father in bed at 


night. Please pray for them to get saved, and pray for me, as I have a naughty temper 
and vex mother sometimes.—Apa, 10 years. 


This truly silly paper also accepts “ original articles” from its 
infantine correspondents. How feeble they are may be gathered 
from the following “ article,” which sounds like a biting satire, but 
is intended for solemn earnestness, and which we find in the Little 
Soldier for March 29th, 1883 : 
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A WARNING. 

The theatre at L—— has been opened for the devil’s service, and we are so sorry. 
My mother told me a story, which her father told her when she was young, and which 
tis quite true. A young lady was for some time a member of the Church, but she let go 
her hold on Jesus and fell from grace. Then she rushed into the pleasures of the 
world. One day she was going to a ball. The night before she had a dream. She 
dreamt that in the dancing-room she was taken ill, and had to be brought home. She 
thought she was placed in an elbow-chair and things given her to restore her, but 


Sue Drep. 


This made a great impression on her mind, and she told the dream to a minister, who 
advised her not to go to the ball. She said, “TI shall not be so foolish as to stay away 


for a dream.” She went, but the warning was too true—she was brought home ill, 
-and died 


Wirnout SALVATION. 

Oh, what an awful end! From ball-room to eternity! O dear little children, never 
‘go to those wicked places. Mother says never in her life has she been to them, and she 
hopes her children never will_—ParLuippa, nine years and seven months. 

What shocking, childish, horrid nonsense! Could anyone 
suppose it to be possible? As if it were not enough to distort the 
naiveté, simplicity, and innocence of childhood into arrogance, 
vanity, and Phariseeism by publishing those letters, the editor 
positively indoctrinates the little ones with superstition by such 
“articles.” Would it not be much better to keep children steadily 
to school, and to learning their lessons, instead of making their 
minds one-sided, and crushing out the happy thoughtlessness of 
youth, by forcing upon them notions which can have no kind of 
meaning for them? What can a child know about “ sin,” “‘ salva- 
tion,” and such things? Children should not be stupified, but 
left to the influence of school. Now that every child in England 
is bound by the law to be sent to school, Mr. Booth has not even 
the excuse of seeking to save neglected children from going to 
ruin in the streets. His only object in carrying on the “ Chil- 
dren’s War” is to make use of the little ones in gaining over the 
adults ;* but that means salvation at all costs, and this principle 
cannot be pleasing to any God whatever, and least of all if the 
compulsion is exercised by such objectionable means. It is open 
to question whether it is really better for children to know whether 
their parents are good or wicked. It is, at least, certain that 
children, as a rule, are not likely to be competent judges. 


IV.—-Resvutts anp Prospects. 


We, in common with most people standing outside the Salva- 
tionist movement, consider the proceedings of the Army to be an 


* «We have many fathers in the Salvation Army who have been won by children 
climbing on their knees, and begging of them to go to our meetings. . . . Is it not better 
that the child should distinguish between a man who is good and true, and a man who 
is wicked and false? And if his own father is a bad man, is it not safer for the child 
to recognize the fact, and pray for the father and try to get him saved ?”—-Mrs. Booth 
in Recent Criticism on the Salvation Army. 
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offence against good taste, as well as against reason. The present 
writer objects on principle to all missionary work whatsoever. But 
practical reality frequently calls upon one to hold one’s views in 
abeyance, and place one’s self on the standpoint of others, whose 
special needs may be concerned in a given case. Here we must 
lay aside our personal convictions ; we must regard the means and 
appliances employed by the Salvation Army as a secondary matter, 
and restrict ourselves to the question whether the movement is for 
good or not. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, the well-known editor of the 
French Economiste and contributor to the Journal des Débats, once 
remarked in the Revue des deux Mondes: 

It may be asserted, without exaggeration, that, with a large proportion of the 
working classes, every tendency towards a positive creed, even the vaguest belief in 
another world and in the immortality of the soul, has vanished ; but psychology teaches 


that such a state of mind in the masses is dangerous. For the latter it is necessary, in 
the midst of the turmoil of every-day life, to imagine a future world. 


On political grounds alone, therefore, those who consider that 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s apprehensions are well-founded, would seem 
justified in giving their approval to the missionary efforts of Mr. 
Booth’s undertaking, especially as it is sufficiently evident that 
they are also attended by good results in the way of general 
morality. In proof of this we refer to the section ‘‘ Achievements 
and Results,” and add two quotations. Mr. Davis, while con- 
demning many elements of the movement, wrote (Contemporary 
Review, August 1882) : 

The police authorities of three large towns have acknowledged that the Army 
produces changes for the good. More than one superior officer of the London detective 
force has unconditionally testified to the good results achieved by the Army in the 
worst districts. . .. A clergyman told me that two whole streets in his parish, which 


had been regular thieves’ dens, have become quiet, and comparatively respectable, 
since the Salvationists opened fire on them. 


The Mayor of Newcastle-on-Tyne and his sheriffs, as well as. 
twelve local magistrates, and four Members of Parliament, signed 
the following testimonial two years ago : 

While by no means willing to identify ourselves with, or to defend, all the means and 
measures used by the Salvation Army in the prosecution of their efforts for the re- 
storation of the worst portion of the population to habits of morality, temperance, and 
religion, we, nevertheless, feel bound to state that we know they have succeeded, in 
this town and neighbourhood, not only in gathering together congregations of such as 
never previously attended religious services, but in effecting a marked and indisputable 
change in the lives of many of the worst characters. We are, therefore, strongly of 
opinion that their services ought not to be left to the mercy of riotous disturbers, but 
should have the fullest protection. 


This document is weighty and significant, and we feel inclined 
to give in our adhesion to its contents. We admit that the Sal- 
vationist movement yields good results in many respects, and is, 
therefore, practically useful. The only question is whether we 
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are not obliged to take into account the dark sides mentioned in 
the previous section, especially points 11 and 12, i.e. whether the 
advantage of the movement outweighs its demerits, or whether it 
might not be possible to change the “‘ sinners” into well-conducted 
people without depriving them of all enjoyment of life; without 
transforming them into puritanical, fanatical slaves of a routine 
imposed in the name of Jesus; without childishly holding the fear 
of hell continually before their eyes ; without representing religion 
as the only object worthy of all their thoughts; and, above all, 
without entangling little children in the yoke of this gloomy 
view of life, this stultifying routine. With the exception of this 
last detail, the question is still an open one. 

Opinions are divided as to the future which awaits the Salvation 
Army. Its founder is firmly convinced that it is destined to a long 
existence. He says: “It is to spread throughout the entire world, 
and to last so long as God has enemies to be fought with and 
overcome.” A similar confidence is expressed in a Salvationist 
hymn, which we find in the Army’s Sheet Almanack for 1883 : 

Our Future. 


From every home, from every heart, 
Oh yes, Oh yes! 
Let faith’s strong voice bid fear depart. 
Oh yes, Oh yes! 
Chorus.—We ’ll march on and conquer all, 
We'll march on and conquer all, 
We'll march on and conquer all. 
Oh yes, Oh yes! 


Though foes be more and friends be less, 
We shall the nations all possess. 


The Lord of Hosts has called us out, 
And Earth and Hell combined we'll rout. 


Where drink, and vice, and crime have been, 
The life of Jesus shall be seen. 


Though sorrows we may have to bear, 
We'll soon our Saviour’s glory share. 


Beneath our flag we ‘ll live and die, 
And rise and reign with Christ on high. 


The Angels shall be evermore 
Rejoicing with our Army’s Corps. 

We must confess that Mr. Booth is doing his best to realize his 
ideal. He not only carries the movement into foreign lands, but 
draws the cord tighter and tighter at home, in order to consolidate 
his creation to the utmost of his powers. One of his rules is, for 
instance, that no officer of the Army shall marry, without per- 
mission from Head-quarters, any person who does not already 
belong to the Army, or intends to join it for the future. 

Notwithstanding all these ‘efforts, many doubts prevail as to 
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whether the attempt to make the Army a permanent institution 
will succeed, unless, indeed, it is {formed into a sect. Such move- 
ments usually either end in a sect, or die out altogether after some 
time. It is only if the leaders find successors as intelligent, gifted, 
and energetic as themselves, that the Salvation Army can escape 
this alternative. The General writes, on this head: ‘‘ What will 
become of the Army when the present leader has passed away ? 
Every forethought has been exercised in view of this, and such 
legal and other arrangements have been made as will, we think, 
secure the continuance and progress of the movement. If the 
General were to be removed by death, to-morrow, his successor, 
without a minute's delay, would step into his position, and we have 
not a question but that the whole machinery of the Army would 
go on without a hitch. . . . [Mr. Booth has] already three sons 
and three daughters wholly given up to the Army, besides which 
many superior minds are developing and shaping daily for the 
guidance and perpetuity of the movement.”—All about the Sal- 
vation Army. 

And here we repeat what we have already said, that the alle- 
giance of the soldiers to the Booth family is very strong. But, in 
spite of all that can be said on the affirmative side, doubts cannot 
fail to exist. It remains more than questionable whether the 
General's eldest son, whom he has appointed his successor, or any 
other member of the “staff,” will be as capable as Mr. Booth 
himself; this is all the more questionable because the second 
General will require still greater intellectual qualities than the 
first ; he will lack the prestige of having been the founder of the 
enterprise ; under him many soldiers will no longer be filled with 
the ‘‘ zeal of the first love to Jesus”; he will at any rate need 
much ingenuity to hold the reins of discipline as tight as they now 
are, and to ward off the contagious effects of desertion, now con- 
fined to isolated cases, but certain to take the upper hand in course 
of time. In short, only a man endowed with strong personal 
influence and an iron strength of will would be capable of holding 
out against the dangers which threaten the permanence of the 
League. On the other hand, it is the autocracy of the Commander- 
in-Chief which appears to be a condition of the existence of the 
Army—Mr. Booth himself says so—and this in itself is a source of 
danger for the future. For it is extremely difficult to keep the 
reins of voluntary discipline stretched at full tension for any 
length of time; sooner or later there must be a recoil, and such a 
“revolution,” once begun, may possibly spread so rapidly as to be 
fatal to the whole undertaking, though we must confess that 
hitherto the occasional desertions have not acted very contagiously. 
The probability that things will not remain permanently in their 
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present condition rests upon the unlikelihood, as we have said, of 
Mr. Booth finding a successor equal, or superior, to himself. The 
chief reason why the plans of the founders of the Order of the 
Jesuits have failed, will most probably show itself here also— 
the lack of superior intellects. Mr. Davis says : 

The General of the Salvation Army has the right to appoint his own successor.* If, 


as history teaches, the system of autocrat generalship is dangerous to the community, 
the danger is surely not diminished by introducing an hereditary leadership into 


religious organization. 

Cardinal Manning is convinced that Mr. Booth’s creation, if it 
does not die out altogether, will crystallize into a sect. ‘The 
history of Christianity proves that neither the human intellect nor 
the human will can alone perpetuate any teaching without change. 
Nor can human authority or human obedience perpetuate itself’ 
without an organization which compacts and sustains both. But 
what is such an organization but a sect ?” 

The present writer also doubts the permanence of the movement, 
at least in its present form ; nor does he consider it desirable that 
it should become permanent, unless it drops its puritanical exag- 
gerations and its senseless excrescences. But even if it should last 
only ten years longer—and that it will not fall to pieces much 
sooner is very probable—and increase as it has done for the last few 
years, perceptible changes must have been achieved in English 
society in the course of that period. The social, industrial, and 
commercial relations of England must then be affected by it. The 
results of the quasi-ascetic principles of the Army are already 
visible in many places. In so enormous a city as London it has 
made but little impression so far; but in some provincial towns 
certain properties such as public-houses, music-halls, &c., have 
already been considerably reduced in value. 


* With the “genuine” military such is not the case. 


Leopotp KatscHER. 
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IRELAND AND THE REDISTRIBUTION BILL. 


Txovesx the principles of the Redistribution Bill are finally settled, 
it is presumed that the details are still open to alteration, and, 
from the haste with which it was drawn up, it is primé facie pro- 
bable that some changes might be made with advantage. It may 
be well to begin by stating the elements of the problem. Normally 
the House consists of 658 members, of whom nine sit for Uni- 
versities. Two English and two Irish boroughs having been 
disfranchised for corruption, and their seats not having been 
transferred to other constituencies, the total number is now 652, four 
English and two Irish seats being in abeyance. The Bill raises 
the total to 670. By the census of 1881 the population of the 
United Kingdom was 34,877,399, that of England and Wales 
25,974,489, that of Scotland 3,728,124, and that of Ireland 
5,174,836. The population of Great Britain has since increased, 
and that of Ireland decreased, the figures for the middle of 1884 
being given by the Registrar-General as 27,132,449 for England 
and Wales, 3,866,521 for Scotland, and 4,962,570 for Ireland. 
Taking, however, the figures of 1881, in a House of 658 members 
the population to each (excluding University members) would be 
53,740, and in one of 670, 52,764. The following table shows the 
number to which each kingdom would be entitled in each case, and 
also the present distribution and that of the Bill :— 


Proportion if Proportion if Present Distribution pro- 
total 658. total 670. Distribution. posed in Bill 


England and Wales 483 492 484 490 
Scotland ‘ ‘ 69 70 58 70 
Treland . ‘ : 96 98 101 101 
Universities, of 

which 5 are Eng- 

lish, 2 Scotch, 

and 2 Irish. ° 9 9 9 


657 669 652 670 


In the first case the claims of England and Scotland to the odd 
member are nearly equal, and in the second that of Scotland pre- 
dominates. Comparing these figures with those of the Bill, it will 
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be seen that Scotland has almost exactly the right number, while 
Ireland has three too many and England two too few, either 
England or Scotland being entitled to the remaining member. 
But there are weighty objections to increasing the size of the 
House. Once the principle is admitted, it will be difficult to resist 
further additions to meet the claims of under-represented places. 
It is already an unwieldy assembly, where business is much im- 
peded by the numbers who wish to take part in it. Other motives 
apart, members for large democratic constituencies find it neces- 
sary to keep themselves before the public, and to parade their 
activity before their constituents; and this tendency is more likely 
to increase than to diminish. In the two countries which most 
closely resemble our own—the United States and France—the 
Lower House is much smaller; in the former it consists of 325 
members, or one for every 154,000; in the latter, each arrondisse- 
ment, if under 100,000, returns one deputy, and an additional one 
for every additional 100,000. In the German Empire there are 
397 representatives, or about one for every 114,000. In 1868, the 
proposal to add seven members in order to meet the claims of 
Scotland was distasteful to all parties, and was rejected, the neces- 
sary seats being obtained by disfranchising the séven smallest 
English boroughs. The increase is sure to be opposed, and may 
very probably be rejected; I shall therefore assume that the 
normal number of 658 is to be retained. On this assumption, 
England and Wales would return, as at present, 484 members, or 
with the five for the Universities 489, instead of 495 as proposed 
by the Bill; Scotland would receive 11 instead of 12; while 
Ireland would have 96 and two University, or 98 instead of the 
present 103, which the Bill leaves unaltered. The Scotch increase 
would thus be met by the six seats in abeyance and five from 
Ireland. The odd seat required in Scotland could be easily obtained 
by some re-arrangement of the existing Scotch seats, which is per 
se desirable, some of the counties—for instance, Sutherland and 
Bute—being exceedingly small. 

The next subject for inquiry is whether any part of Ireland is so 
glaringly over-represented that it can afford to part with the three 
members due to England if the total is to be 670, or the five due 
to Scotland if the total is unaltered. The boroughs in the Bill 
stand as follows :— 


Area in Acres. Population. 
Dublin . . 5,501 273,282 
Belfast . . 5,991 208,122* 
Cork . ° 46,086 104,496 
Limerick . 33,380 48,670 


* Plus an extension taken from County Down. 
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Area in Acres. Population. 
Waterford 9,446 29,181 
Londonderry. 1,933 29,162 
Galway ° 24,132 19,171 
Newry . 2,921 15,590 
Kilkenny . 17,012 15,278 


Dublin and Belfast are to have four members each, Cork two, 
and each of the others one. 


The counties stand as follows :— 


. Dublin . ‘ 
Clare 

. Londonderry . 
. Roscommon . 
Limerick 

. Cavan 

. Wexford. 

Mayo . 


COA 


10. Antrim . 
11. Cork 

12. Sligo 

13. Galway. 
14. Armagh 
15. Donegal 
16. Monaghan 
17. Kerry 

18. Tipperary 
19. Tyrone . 
20. Carlow . 
21. Leitrim . 
22. Meath . 
23. Fermanagh 
24. Kilkenny 
25. Waterford 
26. Louth 

27. Kildare . 
28. Queen’s. 
29. King’s 
30. Westmeath 
31. Wicklow 
32. Longford 


. Down 


Population to 
each Member. 


72,814 
70,728 
67,864 
66,245 
65,981 
64,738 
61,927 
61,303 
60,090 
57,494 
55,873 
55,789 
55,708 
54,392 
51,509 
51,374 
50,260 
49,903 
49,430 
46,568 
45,186 
43,734 
42,439 
42,126 
41,793 
38,842 
37,902 
36,562 
86,426 
35,899 
35,193 
30,504 


Total Population 
excluding Boroughs 
separately represented. 


145,628 
141,457 
135,729 
132,490 
131,962 
129,476 
123,854 
245,212 
240,362* 
229,976 
391,111 
111,578 
222,834 
163,177 
206,035 
102,748 
201,039 
199,612 
197,719 
46,568 
90,372 
87,469 
84,879 
84,253 
83,587 
77,684 
75,804 
73,124 
72,852 
71,798 
70,386 
61,009 


Number of 
Members. 


* This will be reduced by the change in the boundary of Belfast. 
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In this table the most striking fact is the enormous over- 
representation of the last eleven counties, which, in the case of the 
last seven, becomes almost ridiculous. By their population, 
the first group is entitled to between 15 and 16 members; they 
return 22. The second, to between 9 and 10; they return 14. 
The anomaly is greatly increased, when we recollect that the seven 
form a compact block, and that the character of the inhabitants 
and of their pursuits is practically identical throughout. At the 
other end of the scale Dublin, the most civilized county in 
Ireland, is left with the smallest representation. Actually, in the 
last five counties, a voter has double—in Longford much more 
than double—the power of one in Dublin. Further, Dublin 
county is one of the very few places in Ireland where the popu- 
lation is increasing. Clare, Londonderry, Roscommon, and 
Limerick, are also badly treated, though in the cases of London- 
derry and Limerick the hardship is somewhat lessened by the 
cities of those names being Parliamentary boroughs. Fortunately, 
a remedy for the grossest cases of over-representation is not far to 
seek. A glance at the map will show that the most over- 
represented counties lie together in Leinster. Their population 
is agricultural, and they contain no large towns or manufacturing 


districts. They are not separated by natural boundaries, which, . 


indeed, in some instances, would seem to have been purposely dis- 
regarded. I, therefore, suggest that they should be grouped 


in pairs, and each {pair divided into single-member constituencies 
as follows :— 


Population to Total Number of 


each Member. Population. Members. 
850811651588 
nl } 48,659 145,976 3 


It would be a slight improvement if the long tongue of land 
beyond Kells, that Meath throws out between Cavan and West- 
meath, were added to the Westmeath and Longford group, so as 
to equalize the populations further. Of the over-represented Leinster 
counties, Kilkenny remains. According to the scheme it, will 
return two members for the county, population 84,258; and one 
for the city, population 15,278; while Wexford, the next county, 
with a population of 123,854, has only two. Kilkenny city owes 
its preservation to the accident that, like some of the other 
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Irish boroughs, its Parliamentary area is that of the county of the 
city, which includes a large rural district extending over 17,012 
acres or 263 square miles. The true urban area, that of the 
municipal borough, contains 921 acres and 12,299 inhabitants, a 
number well under the 15,000 line. It is in reality less of an 
urban constituency than Wexford or Drogheda, with municipal 
areas of 483 and 454 acres, and populations of 12,163 and 12,297 
respectively, both of which are to be extinguished. I, therefore, 
propose merging the city in the county, and dividing it into two 
single-member divisions of 49,765 each. These changes would 
reduce the members for the nine counties from nineteen to fourteen, 
but in every group, except Louth-Meath, the population to each 
member would still be well under the proper quota. In Louth- 
Meath it would be slightly above it, but this could be obviated by 
transferring the Kells district to Westmeath, as already suggested. 
Three much over-represented counties remain: Leitrim, Waterford, 
and Fermanagh. I propose that out of the abundance of the first 
the deficiency of Roscommon be relieved; the north of the latter 
being added to Leitrim, with which it is geographically connected, 
the two counties still returning four members between them, with 
a quota of 53,215 to each. Waterford and Tipperary, I suggest 
should be grouped, and Fermanagh and Tyrone, and five members 
given to each group, the quotas to each being 56,640, and 56,520 
respectively. In each case the two counties are contiguous, and 
the interests and pursuits of the inhabitants are similar. Clonmel 
is partly in Tipperary and partly in Waterford, and is the natural 
centre of a large district of the last county. 

By these changes seven seats would be available, five of which 
are wanted for Scotland. The other two should be given to the 
county and city of Dublin, whose united population is 418,910. 
They would then have eight members, or one to every 52,364 
inhabitants. I have joined county and city together, leaving the 
apportionment, which presents some difficulties, for further con- 
sideration. The municipal area contains 249,602 inhabitants, the 
Parliamentary 273,282; the difference being caused by the fact 
that the latter is the county of the city, which runs a considerable 
distance to the south-east, and includes the flourishing and increas- 
ing township of Pembroke, with 23,222 inhabitants. On the other 
hand, outside the Parliamentary and municipal areas, are suburbs, 
some of which are very considerable and are of a thoroughly urban 
character, while the coast as far as Killiney is covered with 
villas and country houses, besides the towns of Kingstown, Dalkey, 
and Blackrock. I propose that the Parliamentary borough be 
increased by adding on the north and west the townships of 
Clontarf, Drumcondra, and Kilmainham, and diminished by taking 
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away the part that is now outside the municipal boundary. The 
population would then be :— 


Municipal borough - - 249,602 
Clontarf - - - - 4,210 
Drumeondra - - - 4,878 
Kilmainham - - 5,391 

264,081 


To this should be allotted five members, or one for every 
52,816. The townships of Pembroke and Rathmines, which are 
contiguous suburbs of similar character, should be united, 
making a single-member borough—population 47,592. The rest 
of the county would have two members, and 107,237 inhabitants, 
the Southern Division containing Kingstown, Dalkey, and Black- 
rock, with an aggregate of 30,722, and a large villa and residential 
population, while that of the other division, comprising the North 
and West of the county, would be mainly agricultural. 

The Irish constituencies would then stand thus :— 

CounTIEs. 
Total Population 


Population to excluding Boroughs Number of 
each Member. separately represented. Members. 


1. Clare . R . 70,728 141,457 2 
2. Londonderry. . 67,864 135,729 2 
8. Limerick . . 65,981 131,962 2 
4. Cavan . ‘ . 64,738 129,476 2 
5. Wexford , . 61,927 123,854 2 
6. Mayo . ; . 61,303 245,212 4 
7. Down . ‘ . 59,686 238,545* 4 
8. Antrim. 59,484 237,738* 4 
9. Tipperary 

Waterfor A 56,640 283,199 5 
10. T 

56,520 282,598 5 
11. Cork . F . 55,878 891,111 7 
12. Sligo . - . 55,789 (111,578 2 
13. Galway ; . 55,708 222,834 4 

. Louth 

55,051 165,153 8 
15. Armagh . 52,411 157,232 8 
16. Dublin . .  . 58,618 107,237 2 
58,215 212,862 4 
18. Donegal . 51,509 206,035 4 


* To be diminished by the extension of Belfast. 
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Total Population 
Population to excluding Boroughs Number of 
each Member. separately represented. Members. 


| 19. Monaghan . - 51,874 102,748 2 
20. Kerry . ‘ . 50,260 201,089 4 
: 21. Kilkenny . . 49,765 99,531 2 
22. Kildare 
Wicklow ; . 48,730 146,190 3 
23. King’s 
48,656 145,976 8 
| 24. Carlow. 46,568 46,568 1 
25. Longford 
| | 44,269 182,807 8 
| 79 
Borovaus. 
1. Dublin. . 52,816 264,081 5 
2. Belfast. i . 52,081 208,122* 4 
8. Cork . 52,248 104,496 2 
4. Limerick . . 48,670 48,670 1 
5. Rathmines 
} 47,592 47,592 1 
Waterford . 29,181 29,181 1 
7. Londonderry - 29,161 - 29,161 1 
8. Galway ; . 19,171 19,171 1 
9. Newry . ° - 15,590 15,590 1 
96 


Comparing this table with the former one it will be seen that 
the inequalities have been greatly diminished. The largest county 
quota is 70,728 instead of 72,814, and the smallest 44,269 instead 
of 30,504, while only five counties, as against fifteen, are under 
50,000. Taking the four provinces, the second scheme is by far 
the most equitable, the population and members of each being as 
follows :— 


First Scheme. Second Scheme. 
Population Population 
Population. Members. to each. Members. to each. 


Ulster . 1,748,075 33 52,820 32 54,489 
Leinster . 1,278,989 28 45,678 25 51,160 
Munster . 1,831,115 25 58,245 24 55,463 
Connaught 821,657 15 54,764 15 54,764 


Here, again, the over-representation of Leinster in the Bill comes 
out glaringly. Even if the number of Irish members be un- 
diminished, this surely demands correction. 

Against the reduction of the Irish members to their proper 


* Plus an extension to be taken from Down and Antrim. 
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proportion I am aware of only three objections, two avowed, and 
one, probably the strongest, unexpressed. 

The first is that Ireland should be treated with generosity as 
being the smaller country. I reply that in this case generosity to © 
Ireland means injustice to England. Of late years we have heard 
a good deal of justice to Ireland; it is high time that something 
should be heard of justice to England, which is, after all, a more 
important, though a more retiring, part of the Empire. Few will 
contend that the members Ireland sends to the House are such a 
valuable element, or contribute there so largely to order and the 
transaction of business, or, finally, that they so raise the standard 
of political life, or so promote the good government of the country, 
that it is desirable to keep up their numbers artificially. In- 
deed, the compact body of seventy or eighty members, with which 
we are threatened, the nominees and serfs of a single man, whose 
avowed object is to sever Ireland from the Empire, and whose 
avowed means are to make all stable government impossible by 
holding the balance between the two great English parties, and 
overthrowing each in turn, bids fair to be a most formidable peril 
in the near future. Every additional member conceded to Ireland 
by a weak generosity is an addition to that peril. It must be 
remembered there are many Irishmen to whom Mr. Parnell, and 
his projects and methods, are wholly abhorrent; but, being evenly 

scattered through the country, except in parts of Ulster they have 
even now but little chance, and in the future will have still less, of 
influencing elections. But in allotting members to Ireland this 
minority is reckoned among the population, thus actually swelling 
the numbers of those who are their bitterest enemies. It is like 
the arrangement in the United States before the war, whereby the 
slaves were reckoned, according to a certain proportion, in deter- 
mining the quota of representatives to each State, thus swelling 
the political power of their masters. 

The second rests on some peculiar sanctity attributed to the 
Article of the Union which defines the number of Irish members. 
Legally, of course, this objection is invalid. Parliament can repeal 
-or vary the 39 & 40 Geo. III., c. 67, just as it can any other Act. 
The objection can only find for a foundation some imagined com- 
pact, some implied agreement, that the Irish members should not 
-be reduced below the Union number of 100. In any case it does 
not affect the proposal to take away three members, the number 
necessary to make the proportion fair, if the total number be 
raised to 670. Now the sole Article of the Union which was 
-declared to be an essential and fundamental part thereof was 
the Fifth, which provided for the perpetual union of the Churches 
of England and Ireland, and for the continuance and preservation 
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of the said United Church; and this provision was one of the 
special inducements held out to the Irish Parliament.* From the 
regard with which this real and express compact was treated, that 
due to an implied or imaginary one may be calculated. No trace 
of such an implied compact can be found throughout the debates 
on the Union. Indeed, it is remarkable how little was said about 
the number of Irish members. The best exposition of the prin- 
ciples on which it was determined is contained in Mr. Pitt’s 
speech :— 


“ Upon a full consideration of the subject, the Parliament of Ireland are of opinion 
that the number of representatives for Ireland in the House of Commons ought to be 
100. Upon this subject the first question to which I have to call the attention of 
gentlemen (supposing that they adhere to the resolutions of last Session) is, whether 
the number so mentioned by the Parliament of Ireland is so reasonable, and founded 
upon such a fair proportion, that we ought to agree to it. For my own part, Sir, I will 
fairly eonfess that upon this part of the subjeet it does appear to me extremely difficult 
to find any precise ground upon which to form a correct calculation, or to entertain a 
positive preference for any one specific number of members rather than another; but I 
am the less anxious about it because I do not consider the consequences as very 
important. In my view of representation, founded on the experience of our constitu- 
tion, I think we are entitled to say that, if a nation becomes united with us in interests 
and in affection, it is a matter of but small importance whether the number of repre- 
sentatives from one part of the united empire be greater or less. If there are enough 
to make known the local wants, to state the interests and convey the sentiments of the 
part of the empire they represent, it will produce that degree of general security, 
which will be wanting in any vain attempt to obtain that degree of theoretical per- 
fection, about which in modern times we have heard so much. Considering it in this 
point of view (if the interests of the two countries are identified, and the number of 
representatives are adequate to the purposes I have mentioned), I really think the 
precise number is not a matter of great importance. At the same time, when it is 
necessary that the number should be fixed, it is necessary to have recourse to some 
principle to guide our determination; and I am not aware of any one that can more pro- 
perly be adopted, than that which was laid down in the discussions upon this part of 
the subject in the Parliament of Ireland, I mean a reference to the supposed popula- 
tion of the two countries and the proposed rates of contribution. I do not think that 
the proportion of the population, or the capability of contribution, taken separately,. 
would either of them prove so good a criterion as when taken together; but even when 
combined I do not mean to say that they are perfectly accurate. Taking this prin- 
ciple, it will appear that the proportion of contribution proposed to be established is 
seven and a half for Great Britain and one for Ireland; and that in the proportion of 
population Great Britain is to Ireland as two and a half or three to one: so that the- 
result, upon a combination of these two, will be something greater than five to one in. 
favour of Great Britain, which is about the proportion that it is proposed to esta- 
blish between the representatives of the two countries.”—Parliamentary History, 1800, 
p. 42. 


The Anti-Unionists opposed the measure as a whole, and the 


* For instance. “The Church, as long as the separation should continue, would ever 
be liable to be impeached on local grounds, and would be unable to maintain itself 
effectually against the argument of physical force by which it was continually attacked ; 
but when once it should be completely incorporated with the Church of England, it 
would be placed upon such a strong and natural foundation as to be above all appre- 
hensions or claims from adverse power.’—Lord Castlereagh, in Coote’s History of the 
Onion, p. 355. 
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commercial and financial Articles were debated at considerable 
length; but more, I think, was said about the representation of 
Ireland in the Lords than in the Commons. 

But if the Union is an absolute bar to reducing the total below 
100, it is equally fatal to the scheme of the Bill. If Ireland is in- 
defeasibly entitled to 100 members, so also is the county of Carlow 
to two members, and so also has each of the boroughs pro- 
posed to be extinguished an indefeasible right to exist. Their 
rights, and those of Ireland as a whole, stand on the same footing, 
the Article which provides that 100 commoners be the number to 
sit and vote on the part of Ireland equally providing that there 
shall be two for each county and one for each of the thirty-one 
most considerable cities, towns, and boroughs, which thirty-one are 
enumerated in an Act of the Parliament of Ireland, recited in the 
Act of Union, and declared to be taken as a part thereof and to be 
deemed, for all intents and purposes, incorporated within the 
same. 

But the generosity objection and the compact objection are gene- 
rally but decent screens for another felt but unexpressed, the dread 
that the opposition of the Parnellite Party to any reduction will be 
fatal to the Bill. If these things are done in the green tree, what 
shall be done in the dry? If the apprehended opposition of Mr. 
Parnell, backed by some forty members, is a bar even to the con- 
sideration of a just proposal, what will be his power when he can 
command 70 or 80, or more? No stronger reason for seizing 
the opportunity of reducing the Irish representatives to their proper 
number could be conceived. But, after all, when the two great 
English parties are agreed, Mr. Parnell is powerless. He may 
harass, he cannot destroy. The Bill is the result of the agreement 
of both parties, and can, by their mutual consent, be altered with- 
out any breach of faith. It is hoped that in the presence of the 
common enemy they may prolong their armistice in order to 
make the changes which have been shown to be both just and 
expedient. 


F. H. Buacksurne 
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RECRUITS AND RECRUITING: 


Or, Recrurrine Past anD PRESENT. 


Firrvt as is the weather in this land, its phases are not inaptly 
prefigured by the disposition of our land forces. The Government 
barometer, representative of the constitution and disposal of our 
troops, jerks up and down in a fashion that bodes little of settled 
weather. To use another metaphor. We see the somewhat nega- 
tive pole of civil (ministerial) authority, and the positive, albeit 
subdued one, of military executive, in chronic antagonism. Openly 
and officially disavowed, indeed, this may be. - Yet none the less is 
it an acknowledged fact, “‘ known and read” of all men military. 
Such executive is now and again placed much in the position of a 
faithful steward, called on suddenly to provide for the wants of an 
improvident master. 

Practical illustration of these truths rests in the memories of 
middle-aged soldiers. The procedure was much in this wise. A 
small war—say in the Eastern possessions—and hasty augmenta- 
tion of the ranks. Then peace, and as hasty disbandment of trained 
soldiers. This little comedy, enacted to show judicious watchful- 
ness over John Bull’s pocket, of course taxed it heavily. It looked 
well, however, on paper, in the army estimates. 

Recruits were forthcoming in those days, and in number fairly 
commensurate with national requirement as to colonies. Com- 
mensurate too, perhaps, in the weightier aspect of relation |to 
European Powers, ow non-aggressive policy and insular position 
considered, and their moderate armaments. But now? What 
change everywhere, every way ! 

Based on German model, though modified necessarily by non- 
conscription, we are supposed to be improving up our military 
organization to a standard of perfection. Will this acme be 
reached before the evil day comes? Statesmen, optimists, with 
other civil elements, perhaps less ingenuous and disinterested, are 
ranged on the one side; pessimists, military in the main, on the 
other. Which party “has reason” ? 
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In any case it may be as well to postpone a little the completion 
of the Channel Tunnel until Egypt is contented and the Khedive 
be recognized as the Father of his people, and our troops be no 
longer needed: until a stable Government is established in a 

neighbouring country, which is, rather effusively, assuring us of 
her deep esteem: until Madagascar fiasco (and conjecture as to 
its probable solution had Lord Palmerston lived) is forgotten. 
Then, with a settled régime there, and an army of, say, 100,000 
trained soldiers here (besides volunteers), let us by all means pro- 
ceed with the work, and both nations shake hands under water 
(type of stability !) after the fashion of St. Gothard miners. 

Pending these roseate days we may glance at the raw material 
of which our army is composed. And let us bear in mind, so 
doing, the cogent fact that ‘‘ for better or worse,’ under the new 
system, there must be a blending into one of the military and civil 
lower strata of society. What does this presage? The field 
opened out for conjecture is pretty wide. Will there be greater 
welding together of masses for the common good of Fatherland, or 
development of Radicalism,* Communism, et hoc genus? 

What are the capacities and characteristics of our soldiers from 
(1) a national, (2) an individual, stand-point ? It may be claimed 
for the old regimental surgeon—of the past, alas !—an aptitude for 
discrimination inferior to no adjutant or commanding officer. In 
times of peace his means for determining both points was greater. 
He, so to speak, combined the double function of nurse and parent 
rolled into one. For did he not usher the young aspirant into the 
world (military), note his career, watch over his health, admonish 
him against evil ways, succour him when sick, solace him (it might 
be) when dying, or benignly regard his final settlement in private 
life.* And during war, only in the brief intervals of actual 


* Out of 331 men passed into a regiment of the Household Infantry Brigade in one 
year, there were: 


Natives of England and Wales ° 166 
» Scotland ; - 120 
» Ireland . 2 = 
» British Colonies . ‘ 3 
» Foreign Countries 3 1 
—— 331 
Of these, by occupation: Out-door labourers, 
Agricultural and otherwise, and Servants . .- 211 
Manufacturing Artizans 42 
Mechanics (Carpenters, Masons) 36 
Shopmen, Clerks . - 26 
Professional (Students &c.) . 7 
Boys, forthe drums. ° 9 
—— 331 


* See Recollections of Military Service with the 93rd Highlanders, by Surgeon-General 
Munro, C.B 
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conflict with the foe might the combatant officer claim for himself 
superiority of judgment.* 

Of the generic Briton who makes the best soldier? Delicate 
ground to tread on, for have not distinguished generals come 
lamely off it? Well, brave it may be as any, Welshmen as a rule, 
were undeniably the worst. They got home-sick, and if not 
buoyed up by hope of early discharge, lost heart and health. The 
curious, obsolete word, ‘‘ Nostalgia” (home-sickness), figured on 
printed forms in days of dreary long enlistment. It yet finds 
occasional illustration in emotional John Jones.t He seeks 
refuge, too often, in Hospital; about the likeliest place to foster 
feeling of the kind. 

With the Irishman it was far otherwise. Sometimes, indeed, a 
portly, middle-aged man, conjugal of aspect (the much married of 
Artemus Ward), wished to get free, and by narration of a string 
of defectst he generally over-did the thing. An exceptional in- 
stance of genuine “ nostalgia ”’ in an Irish lad rises before me, 
with its speedy transition from an eminently comic to a tragic 
dénowement. Picture a tall, hobble-de-hoy, of eighteen or nine- 
teen years, with chubby, simple face, and the get-up generally of 
an overgrown school-boy such as Wilkie might pourtray—legs 
and arms very far through his garments. Having just enough 
brains to scrape through the routine medical examination, he 
became the burden of life to everyone from commanding officer 
to drill-corporal. His bungling was incorrigible. As a last 
resource he was sent to hospital—a channel for outlet—on the 
score of weak intellect. Good-natured and simple, he was a 
veritable child’s ‘ jack-in-the-box,” ever suddenly springing up 
before me with a demand (not unreasonable, perhaps,) as to ‘‘ why 
he was there.” His father, it was ascertained, belonged to the 
small farmer class in Tipperary. I wrote to the latter, guardedly, 
as to his son’s antecedents, hinting that he did not show marked 
aptitude for military knowledge. The following reply reached 
me : 

Kill—1, Bally—y, 
Sir, Co. Tipperary. 
I have received your favour of the Sth inst., relative to my son Martin 
O'Flaherty, a soldier in your regiment. I write the subjoined replies to your kind 


inquiries. Martin’s mental capacity is replete with rare and vigorous intelligence; so 
much so that he has devoted, the last two years, all his energies to the cultivation of his 


* Scarcely may the writer refrain a passing tribute to the memory of an officer, of 
this order, who sped forth young surgeons from Fort Pitt with words of kindly wisdom. 
In the gallant 49th the name of Inspector-General French, C.B., was a household 
word. 

t+ At one time there were three of the name, numbered of course, in the regiment. 

t A hirsute, black-bearded man of the kind dejectedly stated his calling to be 
“ chicken butcher” (poulterer). As to age, ideas were foggy in the extreme. 
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faculties with a continuous industry. His qualities are of a highly moral character. 
From a comparatively close application to his room and books, his manner, so inex- 
perienced, may now, among strangers, manifest shades of peculiarity. The sudden 
transition from a parent’s indulgent home to regimental discipline, so inseparable, may 
have superinduced either a mental depression or an irritating nervous excitement, 
acting on a young and finely-wrought sensitive temperament. Your skill can trace 
the cause and the effect. He had confidently expected, the close of last April, an 
employment, to give him a little independence ; but, disappointed and chagrined, he at 
once departed from our home here. I must add, that our late domestic reverses more 
or less influenced him. May God grant to the young lad mental and bodily strength! 
as he will be found, should life be his, faithful, intrepid, and of a fine conscientious 
understanding to the obligations of his instructed military allegiance. I would feign 
represent to the corps d’esprit of your order, the fact that two of his parent’s uncles 
were majors in its service, and a higher command was held by a relative of mine ; 
therefore, we are consoled that he is a soldier in so distinguished a regiment as the 
—— Guards. Would it be too presumptuous to anticipate for his youth, partiality to, 
and hereditary associations with your profession, the indulgence, forbearance, and 
protection admissible or available within your military circle? 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Respectfully and faithfully yours, 
THomas Harper O’FLAHERTY. 

P.S.—Your courtesy may acquaint me is he a patient, and, if so, is he a convalescent, 

that I may express my solicitude to him ? 
T. OF. 


O’Flaherty became depressed, home-sick, and made several 
attempts to bolt from the Hospital Compound. In due time dis- 
charge from the service on the ground of weak intellect was 
obtained. Pending it came the second epistle : 


Sir, 

Your favour of the 23rd inst. not alone removed the impression of indifference 
to my letter of the 8th inst., but realized our confidence in the manly sympathy and 
prompt honour, characteristic of the British officer. In my, perhaps, too precipitate 
judgment I addressed a letter, the 22nd inst., to the Colonel of your regiment, and was 
favoured with a reply, date 25th inst., stating that my son would be returned to his 
home under escort as soon as the route was obtained. 

A friend, Mr. —— ,a magistrate and grand juror of this county, has conside- 
rately proposed to take charge of my son, Martin, from the Railway Station at ——. 

Again apologising fully for the precipitancy of my conclusions, and acknowledging. 
gratefully the favour and attention of the Colonel's escort (!). 

T. P. OF. 

Alas! father and son were not destined to meet again. The lad 
was sent in charge of a sergeant, who, ill-advisedly, suffered the 
poor fellow to sit next to the door of the railway carriage. During 
transit, he quietly turned the handle and jumped out. A telegram 
acquainted me that he was brought back to London with a fractured 
skull, and I reached the hospital (civil) when he, unconscious, was 
receiving the last rites of his Church. My task was sad enough 
in conveying the intelligence. The third letter, in reply, was not 
of a nature to be reproduced here. It was deeply grateful—indeed 
touching in tone. 

In the correspondence one name presented itself to my mind.. 
Need I say it was ‘‘ Thackeray ” ? 
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The best Irish soldiers I have met with came from the ranks of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary. In ‘“ go”—élan—the Hibernian is 
second to none. But in those attributes which explain the success 
of the Scotchman they fall short. Reflectiveness is lacking; im- 
pulse is everything—a baneful potentiality which leads to drink 
and insubordination. 

The prosperity attained by Irish colonists is an admitted fact ; 
the reasons (several) are obvious. Yet travellers often observe an 
‘Trish town” in large cities, and the inhabitants, in improved 
circumstances, following much the same lower-class occupation as 
formerly in the mother country. Why is this ?* 

Albeit an Englishman, I view the Scotch as best material for 
a soldier, provided he come from the Highlands; and the game- 
keepers subordinate, par excellence. Such birds cannot be caught 
readily now. Yet some five-and-thirty years back they came, with 
written characters often, and were taken in the regiment under a 
sense of mutual obligation. What were their exceptional quali- 
fications? Well, first, physique and capacity for endurance. The 
recruit had learned to ‘‘ rough it” in all weather, and frugally, on 
small means and poor food. Then he was educated, ergo, intelli- 
gent and a reasoning being. Thirdly, he was patient and perse- 
vering. Keep this man from drink, and, self-respect and self- 
interest combined, the probability is that he would avoid pitfalls 
such as inhabitants of the two sister countries are prone to fall 
into. 

Thus Scotland furnishes a large quota of non-commissioned 
officers, probably three-fourths of those who subsequently rise to 
commissioned rank. The Lowlander (i.e. Paisley and Glasgow 
operative) is much on a par with his compeer from manufac- 
turing towns in England. And both are inferior in physique and 
morale to the countryman. The English farm-labourer I would 
place after the Scot in soldierly qualifications. He has—as much 
from antecedent life, it may be, as from ethnological type—less 
bottom, endurance, and certainly less self-dependence in emer- 
gency. The Northman has one “pull” over both other na- 
tionalities—a strong head. He can stand much drink, carries 
caution, too, in his very cups, and thus, as sergeant-majors well 
know, gains and retains good-conduct badges. National tempera- 
ment is, doubtless, much concerned in the proportion of army 
crime, irrespective of individual propensity. The Irishman will 


* This fact is thus demonstrable, Charitable institutions for the aid of poor of. the 
three nationalities hold an annual gathering on Patron Saints’ days. It will be found 
ordinarily that St. Andrew numbers by far the larger and more influential names of 


the merchants—the wealthy. St. George probably comes next, and St. Patrick 
last. 
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become a raging lunatic for the time being; the Scot “ quietly” 
querulous and self-controlled. 

The quicksand of intemperance in which alike soldier and 
civilian are so often engulfed, as well as the fallacy of human 
forecast, are illustrated in the following incidents :— 

When quartered in a large Canadian city during the Trent affair, 
I enjoyed the hospitality of one of the leading physicians there— 
a typical Scot, middle aged, vigorous, clear-headed, and temperate 
as to habits. The household consisted of a frail French Canadian 
wife, two sons—youths preparing for their father’s profession— 
and two grown-up handsome daughters. We will call the name 
Graham. Some years subsequent to return home of the regiment 
a recruit with such surname was brought before me. Documents 
made me aware that he was the younger son (William) of my 
friend. He and his brother (John) were studying apart, at two 
of the Scotch universities. William had gone to the bad through 
drink, got into debt, sold his books, and enlisted. The father was 
informed by me, came over, interviewed the commanding officer 
and myself, and it was settled that after a little salutary probation 
in the school of adversity the young man was to be purchased out. 
John, it transpired, was doing well and about to take his degree. 
He, too, came to town and dined at my house. Quiet, somewhat 
prepossessing in both appearance and manner, he compared 
favourably in these respects with the rather raffish soldier. Some 
weeks later (the father having meanwhile gone back to Canada), 
Mrs. Graham and one of her daughters came to England en route 
for a Continental tour. The other daughter had recently married 
—well—to a barrister in the colony. 

John became a qualified doctor. His mother, when calling, men- 
tioned that he had been offered and accepted the surgeoncy of a 
merchant ship, and had gone on a voyage to India. The procedure. 
was in direct opposition to the father’s wishes. The latter desired the 
immediate return of his son, and association with him in prac- 
tice. Thus far the first volume of family history. The second opens 
with the rather sudden—very unexpected—death of Dr. Graham. 
Troubled with a surgical ailment, in itself trivial, he had yet so mis- 
managed it by his own treatment—a grievous error on the part of 
any medical man !—that death was the result. The widow, still in 
London, wrote a note requesting me, as a friend, to meet the vessel, 
daily expected, and break the ill news. I went to the city office of the 
firm to inquire. The reply was startling. The vessel had been 
wrecked in a hurricane off the coast of Brittany, all hands lost, and 
the identity of the ship solely established by certain personal marks 
on the body of the engineer, which alone was cast up. These 
details came through the British Consul. But this was not all. 
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The surgeon was covertly a drunkard. When the steamer was 
touching at a South American port on her homeward voyage he 
poisoned himself with opium during a fit of depression. At an 
inquest the habits of the deceased transpired, and an official state- 
ment of the inquiry was sent, by mail, to England. A photograph 
of the ill-fated craft—it was her first voyage—was offered to me. 
A fine ship-rigged vessel going prosperously down channel, every 
sail set-—not inaptly might the moralist draw some parallel between 
her life and that of the young man who so singularly forestalled 
another doom. 

Now the last chapter. The elder daughter died in childbirth ; 
the younger became hopelessly insane, and inmate of an 
asylum. So, within the space of a few months, the household was 
represented by a consumptive mother and black-sheep son. Of 
these I have lost trace.* 

The matériel of the army, alike in quantity and quality, is of 
course much influenced by the condition of trade, market for 
employment. Strikes and locks-out bring grist to the military 
mill. Prosperity works conversely; likewise protracted warfare. 
Witness the Crimean war—the different stamp of men at the com- 
mencement and termination.t Peace found my regiment with a 
large proportion of young soldiers, and each successive draft 
deteriorated in quality. Although the troops were well housed 
and well fed during the second winter and spring, every batch 
underwent a weeding from cholera. Modified in type, still there 
were fatal cases in every detachment. Yet, singularly enough, 
among the acclimatised, health was good. 

There is less of the ‘“‘rural” element in the army now than 
formerly. Navvies out of work—‘ hybrids,” so to speak—swell 
the figure under this head. Why is this? Less cultivation of 
cereals, more emigration, and withal more absorption into city 
populace and mechanical work ; some one or other of these causes, 
it may be, operates. Still, were it not for decline in agriculture 
now-a-days, Board schools must tell, in time, in favour of skilled, 
ergo, higher-paid employment, against that of the army, unless 
further incentive be given. Government has doubtless acted 
wisely in creating a grade of warrant officer as a fit stepping-stone 
to further advantages. But probably the proceeding which would 
more than all tend to “draw” is an intimation that a large pro- 
portion of subordinate civil appointments would be bestowed on 
tried warrant and non-commissioned officers. Surely such have 

* While writing these lines, a tragical—eminently sensational—incident appears in 
the newspapers. A steam-boat on the Lake of Geneva is run down in a fog. A newly- 


married man rescues, as he believes, his bride, and goes mad on the discovery that it 
is another woman. 


+ Reference is made specially to the Household troops. 
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prior claim to untried civilians. And unless some feasible scheme 
is promulgated it does not require much prescience to forecast 
that, in the event of war on a large European scale, England 
would have to adopt one of two alternatives: either to give 
a very large bounty and pay, or else resort to conscription. 
The example and difficulties of the Northern. States of America 
during the later phases of civil war may not be unprofitably 
weighed by statesmen of our own country, in the monetary aspect 
of the subject. 

But supposing pecuniary inducement fail too? What then ? 
Probably some modus operandi and outcome like the following :— 

1. The army reserves are drawn on to the fullest extent. 

2. Insufficiency. 

3. The Militia feeds the line, and also relieves troops stationed 

in India and elsewhere. 

4. Insufficiency. 

5. Volunteer corps are invited to take the place of militia, the 
latter being required in the field. 

6. A modified, tolerant, conscription. 

Thus we should take a further leaf, under slightly varied form 
and procedure, from the book we already use not a little—that of 
Germany. 

The antecedents of the British recruit being more varied 
than formerly, less of class characteristic leavens the ranks; a 
circumstance, this, that bears on the social—profoundly “ social ’”’ 
—aspect of the matter. 

Ireland formerly contributed largely to the British infantry, 
and, of course, solely from the peasant order. Now, with (happily) 
immunity from pestilence and famine, with much greater facilities 
for emigration, and with pronounced disloyalty to the Crown, the 
influx has much diminished.* 

Let us consider more in detail the process of feeding the army. 
Recently a portion of the daily Press has published letters reflect- 
ing on medical officers. They were accused of rejecting men for 
ailments which did not preclude good service. There was injustice, 
blended it may be with a grain of truth, in these allegations. 
Surgeons, no more than juries or even judges are perfect in 
judgment; and particularly when the limit of time calls for 
prompt decision. But assuredly to err on the side of caution 
is the safer, wiser procedure. The cost to the country of a worth- 
less soldier is very considerable. Such a one may be clothed, 
fed, transported, say to India, and then lost—lost by development 
of a germ of disease, unsound spot, or by continued inefficiency 
from some malformation, lightly regarded on the day of enlist- 
* The famine years brought almost a glut of Irish recruits. 
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ment. Again and again I have known the opinion of an expe- 
rienced old regimental surgeon overruled by commanding officers 
when the latter have been taken by the smart appearance and 
intelligent demeanour of an unsound recruit. 

Relatively the number of candidates who try to back out after 
preliminary examination bears no proportion to those who seek 
to enter the service with defects physical, mental, and moral. 
Under the latter wide bearing comes of course the ‘“ scamp” 
element, and those who cling to the much ill-used word “ gentle- 
man.” This term simply represents—has so, at least, in the past— 
in about ninety cases out of a hundred a “‘ Queen’s bad bargain.” 

Objectionable recruits may be included under four classes :— 


(1.) Those with bodily or mental ailment de novo, so to speak. 

(2.) Those previously invalided from disease, or, from other 
good cause, not allowed to “ take on ”’—re-engage. 

(8.) Those discharged as avowedly bad characters. 

(4.) Those who ply the calling of deserter. 


As to physique. The border-line between fitness and qualifi- 
cation is not always easy to determine; especially now-a-days, 
when short service influences a decision which formerly would 
have been given unhesitatingly in the negative. A “horsey” 
illustration may be applied not inaptly to the biped. A hunter | 
we will suppose is passed ‘‘sound” and so certified by the veteri- 
nary surgeon. Yet the latter will tell you that the warrant 
holds good but in the present. There may be—probably is—some 
bony or other abnormal growth, the development of which will, 
sooner or later, constitute unsoundness and ineffectiveness. 

The parallel holds good with recruits. The charge to which 
we have referred as made recently against army surgeons, recog- 
nizes such condition in a one-sided light. But, obviously, there 
are degrees in the nature and extent of blemish, &c. ; moreover, 
considerations of a technical nature which the civilian practitioner 
and community are necessarily unacquainted with. And it should 
not be overlooked that although soldiers serve but few years with 
the colours, they are retained and paid by the country in their 
capacity of reserve-men. 

At the outset of the new system it was found, on muster, 
that the number inefficient from ill-health was not insignificant. 
Periodical inspections and weeding ’’—invaliding—were called 
for. Of these men, some, as might be expected, were “ cast” 
on grounds other than those consequent on military service ante- 
cedently. Such outside agencies as unhealthy occupation, exposure 
in all weathers at work, and, above all, intemperance, tell against 
the State purse. Yet sudden war emergencies arise, troops are 
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urgently required, and examining surgeons are expected to pass 
over disqualifications against which their better judgment protests. 

Among other defects, it may be externally written to the experi- 
enced eye that a man is a drunkard, that his constitution is 
radically bad, that he will speedily break down; yet if there 
be no actual tangible disease he must be taken. The falsehoods 
bearing on either the immaturity or over-maturity of recruits have 
been something appalling; so much so (especially of the first 
named) that of late medical opinion has been officially allowed 
as authority for age. I have known corpulent men of above 
forty years, with “much married” features, enlist nominally at 
about half that age, and more, be taken, malgré medical opinion. 
After affording some exercise for the virtue of patience to the drill 
corporal, and some amusement to others, they have been invalided. 

As regards the intellect, it is not easy to gauge the mental 
qualification of anyone during an interview of a few minutes. 
A man of unsound mind may be sometimes approved—even a 
lunatic, during a sufficiently lucid interval. Such instances are 
not numerous. The more frequent factorage is ‘ drink.” 

Bearing upon the three other classes—mauvais swjets—crops up 
the question of distinctive marks. Assuredly unless some such 
procedure be revived and the excessive humanitarianism of the day 
be over-ruled, the trade of desertion and fraudulent re-enlistment 
will continue to flourish, and the State be mulcted largely each 
year. What rational objection can be urged against revaccination 
in a particular part of the leg, in lieu of the arm, as now prac- 
tised ? 

“Branding,” the more sensational term preferred by its op- 
ponents, was twofold—tattooing and cupping, or cross-cupping. 
Of the former, the letters ‘‘B C” (bad character) were placed 
below the right breast, that of “‘ D” (deserter) on the corresponding 
locality of the left side.* Cupping might be applied anywhere, but 
a mark below the left nipple, or on the nape of the neck, were 
especially significant ; the one of heart-derangement due to drink or 
tobacco, the other of epilepsy. There was, possibly, an occasional 
misuse of the practice, as ¢.g., when performed on a young soldier 
for mere delicacy of constitution—lung tendency. This action 
might have been prohibited. But the advantage, with such ex- 
ception, was obvious. Let me give an illustration. 

One day, while examining a batch of recruits, a shrill scream 
reached my ear from the waiting-room. It proceeded from a young 
man, an ex-clerk, who had passed a previous medical inspection, 


* The letters, cut out in a piece of cardboard, were each about an inch and a quarter 
long; the instrument, a bunch of needles; the dyeing-material, a mixture of gunpowder 
and Indian ink ; the operator, the drum-major. 
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and was waiting the final approval. He had fallen down in a fit. 
Otherwise he would have been taken, and, when invalided, could 
have repeatedly enlisted. So with confirmed drunkards subject 
to attacks of “‘D. T.” Can it be said that men who live viciously, © 
and, it may be, untruthfully state on their engagement-paper that 
they experience no disqualification for military service, are hardly 
used by an act which causes but momentary pain—merited, 
indeed ? 

The shifts and straits of vagabonds to obliterate these distinc- 
tive marks were ingenious enough, and attested the utility of the 
“brand.” Devices of all kinds were tattooed. Figures, martial 
or feminine, were depicted. Fruit or flowers were, however, 
most in request. I recall an instance in which much time and 
some sharp pain—to say nothing of talent—were expended, alas ! 
to no purpose. 

A man presented himself for enlistment. He had been cupped 
on the left breast, and the transverse lines of scar were utilised 
and enclosed in a flower-pot of ribbed or wicker pattern. This 
contained a blooming plant—doubly so indeed. The coloured 
bars were in harmony with the whole design. There was sym- 
metry, too, in the embellishment. The other side of the chest was 
adorned with a similar pot and shrub: this was less artistically 
executed. Regimental surgeons appreciate beauty in execution of 
design, and so the cause was sought for and found, albeit a foggy 
day was in favour of the offender. The white lines of the cupping 
marks peeped over the tattooing, their raised and denser surface 
being less permeable to the fluid. 

British tatooing, in execution, compares unfavourably with that 
of India and, more especially, Japan. In this latter country it 
appears to be a recognized “fine art.” Soldiers who have served 
abroad subject themselves voluntarily (Humanitarians, mark this !) 
to very extensive pictorial embellishment. The elaboration, as 
well as perfection, is remarkable. Varied colours, perfect out- 
lines, clever designs may be seen. I have noticed representations 
of girls, gracefully poising on the head baskets of roses and other 
flowers of varied colour; the whole admirably rendered. In others 
a dancing girl, with upraised arms, pirouetting. 

Cross-cupping signified, of course, disqualification in a marked 
degree—that of a notably bad character, in addition to some 
physical disability not pronounced enough to preclude re-enlist- 
ment after invaliding. Or, sometimes, “oddity,” which fore- 
shadowed dementia. Flower-pots were the most frequent devices 
for covering the letter “‘ D.” Occasionally “‘ V. R.” and a crown 
would be represented, the “‘D” altered to “R.” The initials “BC” 
were more difficult to disguise. Owing to this circumstance, and 
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antecedents discreditable, few cared to face scrutiny. I have 
known, however, actual destruction of the skin by some powerful 
caustic resorted to. Mistakenly, because the position and size of 
scar told their tale sufficiently well. ‘‘BC” implied disgraceful 
crime, such as theft, or worse, and tattooing was a prelude to 
drumming out of the service on completion of imprisonment. 

Not only very great expense, but likewise much trouble and 
worry to the officers concerned more immediately—to say nothing 
of.official correspondence—were avoided when “ branding” was 
in operation. 

The alarming extent of desertion led, some time ago, to various 
suggestions in the columns of the daily Press. Revival of the 
procedure (marking) by general and voluntary adoption among 
officers as well as men—a usage that was to speak of honour 
rather than of dishonour—was advocated. Sanguine correspon- 
dents proposed that generals and colonels should set the example 
of getting stamped (like Government boots and water-bottles) 
with the Broad Arrow, V. R., or such like. The matter fell 
through, of course. 

The proportion of recruits who give evidence of previous military 
training when examined, but who, for obvious reasons, profess 
civilian antecedents, is large, relatively. But no clue is afforded; 
such are taken and retaken. Yet habit is strong; drill is not 
readily forgotten, after even lengthened civil occupation. Take a 
man at unawares in a sharp word of command, and there you 
have him. 

Probably it was another order of deserter that the Secretary 
at War had in his mind’s eye when tattooing was rescinded. 
Not the scamp who followed desertion as a business, but the 
young, respectable country lad who, from sheer ignorance or 
stupidity in the first instance, fear afterwards, or a sweetheart 
may be, made himself amenable to an obnoxious practice. 

Scars may be of no import, or, on the other hand, significant 
indices of the past. Some years ago, certain regiments of Euro- 
pean infantry raised for Indian service were disbanded. Soon 
afterwards a fine man, in the prime of life, and apparently in 
perfect health, presented himself for enlistment. He stated that 
he had served as a sergeant in one of the corps referred to, and 
produced documents in corroboration. The customary exami- 
nation was over, the recruit about to pass out, when my senior 
colleague (who was small in stature) casually raised the examinee’s 
chin. A thin line of scar was discernible in a transverse direc- 
tion, and it was so hidden as to escape detection, unless the skin 
was thus stretched. Our friend had cut his throat and failed in 
his purpose, as do so many would-be suicides, by making the 
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attempt too high up. The ex-sergeant frankly admitted the 
circumstance. The incident, he said, had happened long ago, 
when he was under the influence of drink. Since then any ill 
habits had been wholly cast off, and he instanced his late rank 
as proof of a reformed life. Such an event would not occur 
again. We rejected the candidate on the ground that anyone who 
attempts self-destruction is pretty sure to effect his object in the 
long run. The commanding officer, however, was so prepossessed 
by the man’s appearance and address—he looked you straight in 
the face as lunatics and drunkards are not prone to do—that he 
over-ruled medical opinion. 

A few weeks elapsed and I was called one morning to the 
barrack lavatory. Waiting till the rest of the men had cleared 
out for parade, the recruit had attempted suicide in the form of 
Japanese “‘ happy despatch” with a razor. He made a first stroke 
which only divided the skin of the abdomen, and the chance intru- 
sion of another soldier prevented repetition. The delinquent was 
perfectly sober; calm and collected. When questioned as to 
motive, he maintained silence. The patient was taken to hospital, 
placed under surveillance, and all dangerous implements put out 
of his way. An interval of a fortnight passed by, during which no 
facts were elicited. The conduct and general condition, too, 
afforded no clue; there were no outward evidences of insanity. 
Then the purpose so oft frustrated was accomplished: he was found 
dead in a closet. By his perfectly rational mode of procedure he 
had thrown his attendants off their guard; had secreted a razor, 
kneeled down in a position where he could fall noiselessly forward 
against a support, and half severed his neck.* The cause—motive— 
what was it? Diseased mind? Possibly remorse for some great 
crime ; or—let us be just—sorrow ? 

I am reminded of an incident that points to the danger attendant 
on solitary confinement. I was summoned to the cell of a prisoner 
who had hanged himself. He was cut down in the nick of time. 
The only book allowed in military (barrack) prisons is the Bible. 
This lay open at the time, and at the chapter of Job in which the 
Patriarch speaks of the weariness of life. I tried to elicit par- 
ticulars—cause and effect—but the man was reticent. He admitted 
the wickedness of the crime, but avoided answer as to incentive. 

Recruits sought to disguise cupping-marks sometimes simply by 
eschewing soap in the locality. An Irishman, when examined, had 

* The contagiousness, so to speak, of suicide, is well attested in the army as in civil 
life. Many years back, when serving in a quiet little town in Ireland, a soldier of 
middle age shot himself in the barrack-room. Two or three days after, a comrade who 
had spoken of the folly of the suicide destroyed himself in like manner. A third man 


was detected just in time. The regiment was removed and the mania ceased. Garrison 
duties, I may add, were not heavy, but drills and parades were frequent. 
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a small dirty patch of sticking-plaister behind the shoulder-blade. 
Questioned, the answer given, with an admirably assumed indiffer- 
ence, was, that it was nothing but a bit of a scratch the other 
day. The plaister covered a distinct cupping-scar. As we have 
remarked, an Irishman is apt to over-do his alleged defects when 
desirous to back out. I have known a list of accidents and diseases 
quite appalling brought up; and they confound, somewhat, out- 
ward and inward ailments. Asked if he ever met with an accident, 
one man promptly replied that, ‘He onst had a cowld in his 
chest.” Another native (after having been passed in the country), 
hobbled into the room in a state of decrepitude outrivalling that of 
the immortal Job Trotter. He had a diseased foot, distorted spine, 
and, to complete the ensemble, had screwed one side of his face into 
the condition of a paralytic. But he was a wag, I am inclined to 
think. He kept his gravity—more than we could—and ailments 
until the production of an electric battery. Then he caved in. 

I think I have scarcely known a Scotchman try to regain 
freedom after enlistment by assuming defects; but, aw contraire, 
many who made light of real blemishes in order to remain. 

Defective vision is the infirmity most frequently assumed by 
recruits. Sometimes they will act systematically, and double the 
number of black dots on the card held at a distance. Experience, 
together with, if need be, the aid of an ophthalmoscope, which dis- 
closes the internal structure of the organ, will detect imposture. 
On the other hand, men with really defective vision, and who are 
anxious to be taken, will bring up all kinds of excuse for not seeing 
well at that particular time; a cold in the head, effects of drink 
over-night ; want of light, if a dull day ; everything is grasped at, 
and the eyelids are viewed as offenders and vigorously rubbed. 
Perhaps the organ concerning which the nicest judgment is 
required from an examining surgeon is the heart. In cases of 
functional disturbance through dissipation, much capital is made 
by vagabonds—deserters. They are shrewd enough to know that, 
after enlistment, a condition may be brought about by which 
discharge from the service results. It is difficult to determine the 
precise border-line between a normal state and a ‘‘ weakness” 
liable to develop into marked functional disorder, or, more, 
structural disease. Either disqualifies the soldier from further 
service. So it comes to pass that a recruit, with a slightly 
“irritable ” heart, but whose other physical qualifications are good, 
is taken. The man has been living quietly and abstemiously for 
some days before examination. Then by drink and other means, 
notably tobacco (chewed), he generates and keeps up such violent 
action of the heart as leads to invaliding. 

Now this little game was pretty well stopped in its after-fruits by 
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cupping. A slight scarification, trifling momentary pain, and the 
State was secured against trickery and much cost. No blood was 
drawn (necessarily), although, indeed, with such object, the ope- 
ration was prescribed by medical authorities in days but recent. 

Some fragmentary analysis of the raw material of the army 
has been essayed in these “‘ Reminiscences.” As a pendant 
naturally comes the question ‘‘ How is the British army of the 
future—near future—to be made and maintained?” It is a 
problem which has exercised successive ministries since the 
Crimean War, and its practical solution is still ‘‘ shadowy.’’ Steps 
may have been made on the road, but, somehow, with (say) two 
in advance we find one in retrograde. Peace-at-any-price-mongers, 
religious fanatics, and exchequer economists at one end of the 
rope, and increasing difficulties as to voluntary enlistment on the 
other—the position is embarrassing enough. The highest military 
authority has said that the question is one of “‘money.” If this 
be true in time of peace, what of war? Money will do much—not 
all. Government honestly, and therefore wisely, prints and circu- 
lates through the country the advantages of army life. The 
recruit of the near future, well-educated through Board school, 
will weigh such arguments against prospects in civil life. It may 
be, too, less with an eye to immediate than to prospective con- 
tingencies and benefit. Education, per se, may be an antagonism 
to the military calling, especially when the stirring stimuli of war 
and adventure are lacking. India absorbs most of our troops. 
An enervating climate is scarcely covetable to young men of mental 
as well as physical calibre, who look forward to making a name and 
competency for themselves. Even the (happily) growing tempe- 
rance movement is not devoid of bearing in the matter. Formerly 
“beer and baccy” were the lures exercised—disreputably enough— 
upon the country lout. Prospectively, if this class continue to 
exist, he is likely to become a reasoning being rather than a 
sottish animal. Some monotony is, necessarily, attendant on 
ordinary military life; and also, as necessarily, personal freedom 
at the hands of “many masters” is narrowed. Yet, withal, the 
soldier has certain marked advantages, social and sanitary, over 
the civilian of his grade in life—advantages which, contrasted with 
the lot of his predecessor of the first half-century, are indeed 
amazing. 

Weighing well the whole question, it may reasonably be conceived 
that difficulty in filling up the ranks of the army is likely to aug- 
ment rather than diminish. The conditions of society, the current 
of public feeling—when unstirred by the excitement of a national 
insult—point to this end. 

As a step obviously called for, it has been already suggested in 
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these pages that a large proportion (if not all) of minor civil 
Government posts should be reserved to deserving soldiers. For 
many such their antecedents would specially qualify them. This 
determination on the part of Government, with some telling 
details, should be widely made known. 

Again, difficulties are needlessly enhanced by too great and 
traditionary a regard to appearance—mere height—in the recruit. 
The finest infantry, with the most fitting (for service) uniform I 
have seen, were Bavarian troops. Short, ‘muscular, active men, 
it was delightful to witness the way they worked—covered the 
ground on a march. Let breadth take the place of height, as type 
of adaptability for soldiering. See (1) that a recruit is of suitable 
age; (2) that he has a thoroughly sound’physique, a good chest 
capacity, strong arms and legs; and then, short of actual dwarfage, 
take men of any height. For assuredly such would be the back- 
bone of the British army when test time arrived. 

How far ahd by what procedure an adequate voluntary army 
may be maintained, particularly with relevance to European 
warfare, is indeed a problem open—increasingly open—to grave 
consideration. 


FREDERICK 
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Nature, like music, does not initially make us think, it makes us 
feel. A midnight scene in the Alps, a sunrise on the Mediterra- 
nean, suspends at the moment of contemplating it all thought in 
pure emotion. Afterwards, however, thought comes back and asks 
for a reason for the emotion that has been felt. Man at an early 
age began to try and explain, or give a tangible shape, to the feel- 
ings wrought in him by Nature. In the first place he called 
the things that he saw gods, “‘ because the things are beautiful 
that are seen.” Later on, seers and myth-makers resigned their 
birth-right into the hands of poets, who became henceforth the 
interpreters between nature and man. A small piece of this suc- 
cession fell away from the great masters of the world’s song, and 
was picked up almost unconsciously by the obscure and nameless 
folk-singer. Comparative folk-lore has shown that men have every- 
where the same customs, the same superstitions, the same games. 
The study of folk-songs will go far to show that if they have not 
likewise a complete community of taste and sentiment, yet even 
in these, the finer fibres of their being, there is less of difference 
and more of analogy than has been hitherto supposed. Folk-songs 
prove, for instance, that the modern unschooled man is not so 
utterly ignorant of natural beauty as many of us have imagined 
him to be. Only we must not go from the extreme of expecting 
nothing to the extreme of expecting too much; it has to be borne 
in mind that at best folk-poesy is rather the stammering speech 
of children than a mature eloquence. 

It is a common idea that, until the other day, mountains were 
looked upon with positive aversion. Still we know that there were 
always men who felt the power of the hills: the men who lived 
in the hills. When they were kept too long in the plain without 
hope of return they sickened and died; when a vivid picture of 
their mountains was of a sudden brought up before them, they lost 
control over their actions. By force of association the sound of 
the Kuhreihen could doubtless give the Switzer a vision of the white 
peak, the milky torrent, the chalet with slanting roof, the cows 
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tripping down the green Alp to their night quarters. It is disap- 
pointing to find that the words accompanying the famous cow-call 
-are as a rule mere nonsense. The first observation which the 
genuine folk-poet makes about mountains is the sufficiently self- 
-evident one, that they form a wall between himself and the people 
on the further side. The old Pyrenean balladist seized the political 
significance of this: ‘‘When God created those mountains,” he 
said, ‘‘ He did not mean that men should cross them.” Very often 
the mountain wall is spoken of as a barrier which separates lovers. 
The Gascon peasants have an adaptation of Gaston Phebus’ 
romance :— 
Aqueros mountines 
Qui ta haoutes soun, 
M’empechen de bede 
Mas amous oun soun. 

In Bohemia the simple countryman poetises after much the same 
fashion as the Gascon cavalier: ‘‘ Mountain, mountain, thou art 
very high! My friend, thou art far off, far beyond the mountains. 
Our love will fade yet more and yet more; there is nothing left 
for me; in this world no pleasantness remains.’”’ Another 
Czech singer laments that he is not where his thought is; if 
only the mountains did not stand between them, he would see 
his beloved walking in the garden and plucking blue flowers. He 
tries what a prayer will do: ‘“‘ Mountains, black mountains, step 
‘aside, so I may get my good friend for wife.” In similar terms 
the native of Friuli begs the dividing range to stoop so he may 
look upon his love. Among Italian folk-poets the Friulian is 
foremost as a lover of the greater heights ; he turns to them habit- 
ually in his moments of poetic inspiration, and, as he says, their 
echoes repeat his sighs. It must be admitted that the Tuscan, on 
the contrary, feels small sympathy with high mountains; if he 
speaks of one he is careful to call it aspra, or rough and bitter. 
But he yields to no man in his delight in the lesser hills, the be’ 
poggiok of his fair birthland. Even if an intervening hillock 
divides him from his beloved he speaks of the barrier tenderly rather 
than sadly: ‘‘O sun, thou that goest over the hill-top, do me a 
kindness if thou canst—greet my love whom I have not seen to- 
day. O sun, thou that goest over the pear-trees, greet those black 
eyes. Osun, thou that goest over the small ash-trees, greet those 
beautiful eyes!”” A maiden sings to herself, ‘I see what I see and 
I see not what I would; I see the leaves flying in the air and I do 
not see my love turn back from the hill-top. I do not see him 
turn back. . . . that beautiful face has gone over the hill.” A 
youth tells all his story in these few words: “ As I passed over 
the mountain-crest thy beautiful name came into my mind; I fell 
upon my knees and I joined my hands, and to have left thee seemed 
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a sin. I fell upon my knees on the hard stones; may our love 
come back as of yore!” These are pure love-longs; not by any 
means descriptions of scenery, and yet how much of the Tuscan 
landscape lives in them! 

Almost the only folk-song which is avowedly descriptive of a 
mountain, comes from South Greenland :— 

The great Koonak Mount yonder south I do behold it. The great Koonak Mount 
yonder south I regard it. The shining brightness yonder south I contemplate. Out- 
side of Koonak it is expanding; the same that Koonak towards the sea-side doth 
encompass. Behold how yonder south they tend to beautify each other; while from 
the sea-side it is enveloped in sheets still changing; from the sea-side it is enveloped 
to mutual embellishment. 

At the first reading all this may seem incoherent ; at the 
second or third we begin to see the scene gradually rising before 
us; the masses of sea-born cloud sweeping on and up at dawn or 
sunset, till, finding their passage barred, they enwrap the obstacle in 
folds of golden vapour. It is singular that the Eskimo is inces- 
santly gazing southwards; can it be that he, too, is dimly sensible 
of what a great writer has called ‘“ la fatigue du Nord” ? 

Incidental mention of the varying aspects of peak and upland is 
common enough in popular songs. The Bavarian peasant notices. 
the clearness of the heights while mist hangs over the valley :— 

Im Thal ist der Nebel 
Auf der Alm is schon klar. . . 

The Basque observes the ‘‘ misty summits” ; the Greek sees the 
clouds hurrying to the heights “like winged messengers.” There 
is the closest intimacy between the Greek and his mountains. 
When he has won a victory for freedom, they cry aloud ‘God is 
great!” When he is in sorrow he pines for them as for the 
society of friends: ‘‘ Why am I not near the hills? Why have I 
not the mountains to keep me company?” A sick Kleft cries to 
the birds, ‘‘ Birds, shall I ever be cured? Birds, shall I recover 
my strength?” To which the birds reply just as might a fashionable 
physician who recommends his patient to try Pontresina: ‘‘ If thou 
wouldst be cured, if thou wouldst have thy wounds close up, go thou 
to the heights of Olympus, to the beautiful uplands where the 
strong man never suffers, where the suffering regain their strength.” 
This fine figure of speech also occurs in a Kleft song: ‘‘ The plains 
thirst for water, the mountains thirst for snow.” 

The effect of light on his native ice-fields has not escaped the 
Switzer: ‘“‘The sun shines on the glacier, and in the heavens, 
shine the stars; O thou, my chiefest joy, how I love thee!” A 
Czech balladist describes two chieftains travelling towards the 
sunrise, with mountains} to the right and to the left, on whose 
summit stands the dawn. Again, he represents a band of warriors. 
halting on the spurs of the forest, while before them lies Prague, 
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silent and asleep, with the Veltava shrouded in morning mist; 
beyond, the mountains turn blue ; beyond the mountains the east 
is illuminated. In Bohemia mountains are spoken of as blue or 
grey or shadowy; in Servia they are invariably called green. 
Servians and Bulgarians cannot conceive a mountain that is not a 
wood or a wood that is not a mountain ; with them the two words 
mean one and the same thing. The charm and beauty of the 
combination of hill and forest are often dwelt upon in the Balkan 
brigand songs; outlaws and their poets have been among the 
keenest appreciators of nature. Who thinks of Robin Hood apart 
from the greenwood tree? Who but has smelt the very fragrance 
of the woods as he said over the lines ?— 
In somer when the shawes be sheyn 
And leves be large and long, 


Hit is full mery in feyre foreste 
To here the foulys song. 


The Sclav or semi-Sclav bandit has not got the high moral 
qualities of our ‘most gentle theefe,’ but, like him, he has 
suffered the heat, the cold, the hunger, the fatigue of a life in the 
good greenwood, and, like him, he has tasted its joys. Take the 
ballad called the ‘‘ Wintering of the Heidukes.” Three friends sit 
drinking together in the mountains under the trees; they sip the 
ruddy wine, and discuss what they shall do in the coming winter, 
when the leaves have fallen and only the naked forest is left. Kach 
decides where he will go, and the last one says: ‘‘So soon as the 
sad winter is past, when the forest is clad again in leaves and the 
earth in grass and flowers, when the bird sings in the bushes on 
the banks of the Save and the wolves are heard in the hills—then 
shall we meet as to-day.” Spring returns, the forest is decked 
again with leaves, the black earth with flowers and grass, the bird 
sings in the bush, the wolves howl on the rocky heights; two of 
the friends meet at the trysting place—the third comes not; he has 
been slain. This is only one Pesma out of a hundred in which the 
mountain background is faithfully sketched. Sometimes the 
forest figures as a personage. The Balkan mountaineer more than 
half believes that as he loves it, so does it love him. The instinct 
which insists that ‘‘ love exempteth nothing loved from love” has 
been a great myth-germinator, and when myths die out, it still 
finds some niche in the mind of man wherein to abide. It may 
seem foolish when applied to inanimate objects; it must seem false 
in its human application : but reasoning will not kill it. Is there 
some truth unperceived behind the apparent fallacy? The Balkan 
brigand cares little for such speculations; all that he tells us is 
that when he speaks to the greenwood, it most surely answers him 
in a soft low voice. The Bulgarian ‘“‘ Farewell of Liben the brave ”’ 
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is a good specimen of the dialogues between the forest and its wild 
denizens. Standing on the top of the Hodja Balkan, Liben cries 
aloud, “ Forest, O green forest, and ye cool waters! dost thou 
remember, O forest, how often T have roamed about thee with my 
following of young comrades bearing aloft my red banner?” 
Many are the mothers, the wives, and the little orphans whom 
Liben has made desolate so that they curse him. Now must he 
bid farewell to the mountain, for he is going home to his mother 
who will affiance him to the daughter of the Pope Nicholas. ‘The 
forest speaks to no one, yet to Liben she replies.”” Enough has he 
roamed with his braves; enough has he borne his red banner 
along the summit of the old mountain, and under fresh and tufted 
shade, and over moist green moss. Many are the mothers, the 
wives, and the little orphans, who curse the forest for his sake. 
Till now he has had the old mountain for mother; for love, the 
greenwood clothed in tufted foliage and freshened by the cool 
breeze. The grass was his bed, the leaves of the trees his coverlet; 
his drink came from the pure brook, for him the wood-birds sang. 
“* Rejoice,” sang the wood-birds, ‘‘for thee the wood is gay; the 
mountain and the cool brook! ’’ But now Liben bids farewell to 
the forest; he is going home that his mother may affiance and wed 
him to the daughter of the Pope Nicholas. 

Sea-views of the sea, rare in poetry of any sort, can scarcely 
be said to exist in folk-poesy. Sailors songs have generally not 
much to do with the wonders of the deep; the larger part of 
them are known to be picked up on land, and the few exceptions 
to the rule are mostly kept from the ken of the outer and profane 
public. The Basque sailors have certain songs of their own, but 
only a solitary fragment of one of them has ever been set on 
record. Once when a Basque was asked to repeat a song he had 
been heard singing, he quietly said that he only taught it to 
those who sailed with him. The fragment just mentioned speaks 
of the silver trumpet (the master’s whistle?) sounding over the 


_ waters at break of day, while the coast of Holland trembles in the 


distance. The first glimpse of a level reach of land in the morning 
haze could hardly be better described. 

The sea impresses the dwellers on its shores chiefly by its depth 
and vastness. In folk-songs there is a frequent recurrence of 
phrases such as “the waters of the sea are vast, you cannot 
discern the bottom ” (Basque) ; ‘ High is the starry sky, profound 
the abyss of ocean” (Russian). The Greek calls the sea wicked, 
and watches the whitening waves which roll over drowned sailors. 
For the southern Sclav it is simply a grey expanse. The Norseman 
calls it old, and blue—nature having for him one sole chord of 
colour—blue sea, white sands and snows, green pines. With 
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Italian folk-singers it is a pretty point of dispute whether the 
blue sea-and-sky colour is to be preferred to the colour of the 
leaves and the grass. ‘“‘ Can you wear a lovelier hue than azure?” 
asks one; “the waves of the sea are clothed therein and the 
heavens when they are clear.” The answer is that if the sky 
is clad in a blue garment, green is the vesture of the earth, ‘‘ E foro. 
del verde nasse ogni bel frutto.”. The arguments of the rival 
partisans remind one of an amusing scene in a play of Calderon’s ; 
one character is made to say “‘ Green is the earth's primal hue, 
the many-coloured flowers are born out of a green cradle.” “In 
short,” says another, ‘it is a mere earth-tint, while heaven is 
dressed in blue.” ‘As to that,” comes the retort, “it is all an 
azure fiction; far to be preferred is the veracious verdancy of the 
earth.” 

The Italian folk-poets’ “‘castle in the air” is a castle in the 
sea. From Alp to tna the love-sick rhymers are fain to go and 
dwell with their heart’s adoration “in mezzo al mar.” But 
though agreed on the locality where they intend setting up in 
life, they differ considerably as to the manner of “ castle” to be 
inhabited. The Sicilian, who makes a point of wishing for some- 
thing worth having while he is about it, will only be satisfied with 
a palace built of peacock’s plumes, a stair of gold, and a balcony 
inlaid with gems. A more modest minstrel, from the hither side. 
of the straits of Messina, gives no thought at all to house-keep- 
ing ; a little wave-lapped garden, full of pretty flowers, is all his 
desire. The Italian folk-poet sets afloat an astonishing number 
of things for no particular reason ; one has planted a pear-tree, a 
second has heard a little wood-lark, a third has seen a green 
laurel, a fourth has found a small altar ‘“‘in the sea-midst,” a 
fifth discovers his own name “ scritto all ‘onne de lu mar.” 

The Greek lover has no wish to leave the mainland, but he is. 
fond of picturing his beloved wandering by the shore at dawn to 
breathe the morning air, or reclining on a little stone bench at 
the foot of a hill, in the silence of solitude and the calm of the 
sea. For the rest, he knows too well ‘“‘the wicked sea” for it to 
suggest to him none but pleasant images. If he is in despair, he 
likens himself to the waves, which follow one another to their 
inevitable grave. If he grows weary of waiting, he exclaims: 
‘The sea darkens, the waves beat back on the beach; ah! how 
long have I loved thee!” One or two specimens have been 
already given of this particular kind of song; the recollection of 
a passing moment in nature is placed text-wise to a cry of human 
pain or love. A happy lover remembers in his transport the glacier 
glistening in the sunshine; he who languishes from the sickness 
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of hope deferred sees an affinity to his own mood in the lowering 
storm. 


In the South, light is loved for its own sake. “Il lume é 
mezza compagnia,” runs a Tuscan proverb: “ Light is half com- 
pany.” In a memorable passage, St. Augustine unfolds and 
elaborates the same idea of the companionship of light. A Tuscan 
countryman vows that if his love to fly from him becomes the 
light, he, to be near her, will become a butterfly. Perhaps so 
radiant an hyperbole would only have occurred to one who had 
grown up in the air of the Tuscan hills; the air to whose purity 
Michael Angelo ascribed all that his mind was worth. Anyway, a 


‘keen poetic sensibility is argued by the mere fact of thus joining, 


in a symbol of the indivisible, the least earth-clogged of sentient 
things with the most impersonal of natural phenomena. It is the 
more remarkable because, generally speaking, butterflies do not 
attract the notice of the unlettered people, even as they did not 
attract the notice of the objective and practical Greeks. It may be 
that were spirits to be seen flitting noiselessly about the haunts 
of men, they would, in time, be equally disregarded. To so few 
has it happened to know a butterfly, to watch closely its living 
beauty, to feel day by day the light feet or fluttering wings upon 
the hands which minister to its unsubstantial wants. Butterflies, 
to most of us, are but ethereal strangers; so by the masses they 
are not valued—at least, not in Europe. A tribe of West African 
negroes have this beautiful saying: ‘‘ The Butterfly praises God 
within and without.” 

The folk-poet lives out of doors; he is acquainted with the 
home life of the sun and stars, and day-break is his daily luxury. 


‘The Eskimo tell a story of a stay-at-home man who dwelt in 


an island near the coast of East Greenland. It was his chief joy 
to see the sun rising in the morning, out of the sea, and with 
that he was content. But when his son had come to years of 
discretion, he persuaded his father to set out in a boat, so that 
he might see a little of the world. The man started from the 
island; no sooner, however, had he passed Cape Farewell than 
he saw the sun beginning to rise behind the land. It was more 
than he could bear; and he set off at once for his home. Next 
morning very early he went out of his tent; he did not come 
back. When he was sought after, he was found quite dead. The 
joy of seeing the sun rising again out of the sea had killed him. 
Most likely the story is based on a real incident. The Aztec goes 
out upon his roof to see the sunrise; it is his one religious ob- 
servance. But of the cult of the sun we must not begin to speak. 
It belongs to an immense subject that cannot be touched here: 
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the wide range of the unconscious appreciation of nature which 
was worship. 


There is nothing more graceful in all folk-poesy than a little 
‘Czech star-poem :— 
Star, pale star, 
Didst thou know love, 
Hadst thou a heart, my golden star, 
Thou wouldst weep sparks. 


Further north men do not willingly stay out abroad at night, 
but those whose calling obliges them to do so are looked upon 
as wise in strange lore. The first tidings of war coming reached 
the Esthonian shepherd boy, the keeper of the lambs, ‘“‘ who knew 
the sun, and knew the moon, and knew the stars in the sky.” In 
Neo-Sanskrit speaking Lithuania there abound star-legends which 
differ from the southern tales of the same order, by reason of the 
pagan good faith that clings to them. The Italian is aware that 
he is romancing when he speaks of the moon travelling through 
the night to meet the morning star, or when he describes her anger 
at the loss of one of her stars; the Lithuanian has a suspicion 
that there may be a good deal of truth in his poets’ account of the 
sun’s domestic arrangements—how the morning star lights the fire 
for him to get up by, and the evening star makes his bed. He 
will tell you that once there was a time when sun and moon 
journeyed together, but the moon fell in love with the morning 
star, which brought about sad mischief. ‘‘The moon went with 
the sun in the early spring ; the sun got up early; the moon went 
away from him. The moon walked alone, fell in love with the 
morning star. Perkun, greatly angered, stabbed her with a sword. 
‘Why wentest thou away from the sun? Why walk alone in the 
night ? Why fall in love with the morning star? Your heart is 
full of sorrow.’” The Lithuanians have not wholly left that stage 
in man’s development when what is imagined seems primé facie 
quite as likely to be real as what is seen. The supernatural does 
not strike them as either mysterious or terrifying. It is other- 
wise with the Teuton. His night phantasms treat of what is, to 
man, of all things the most genuinely alarming—his own shadow. 
Ghosts, wild huntsmen, erl-kings take the place of an innocuous 
un-mortal race. No starry radiance can rob the night of its 
terrors. ‘The stars shine in the sky, bright shine the rays of 
the moon, fast ride the dead.” Such is the wailing burden to the 
ballad which Burgher imitated in his Lenore. There is a wide gulf 
between this and the tender star-idylls of Lithuania, and a gulf 
still wider divides it from the neighbourly familiarity with which 
the southerner addresses the heavenly bodies. We go from one 
world to another when we turn back to Italy and hear the 
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country lads singing, ‘“‘ La buona sera, O stella mattutina!’”* 
“Good evening to you, O matutinal star.” 

The West African negroes call the sky the king of sheds, and 
the sun the king of torches; the twinkling stars are the little 
chickens, and the meteor is the thief-star. ‘‘ When day dawns, 
you rejoice,” say the Yorubas; ‘‘do you not know that the day 
of death is so much the nearer?” The same tribe give this vivid 
description of a day-break scene: “The trader betakes himself 
to his trade, the spinner takes his distaff, the warrior takes his 
shield, the weaver bends over his sley, the farmer awakes, he and 
his hoe-handle, the hunter awakes, with his quiver and bow.” 
Thoughtless of toil, the Tuscan joyfully cries, ‘‘ Dawn is about to. 
appear, bells chime, windows open, heaven and earth sing.” The 
Greek holds that he who has not journeyed with the moon by 
night, or at dawn with the dew, has not tasted the world. Folk- 
poets have widely recognized the mysterious confusion between. 
summer nights and days. The dispute at Juliet’s window is 
recalled by the Venetian’s chiding of the ‘‘ Rondinella Traditora”’ ; 
by the Berry peasants’ vexation at the “‘ vilaine alouette” ; by the 
reproach of the Navarrese lover, “‘ You say it is day, it is not yet 
midnight”; and most of all by the Servian dialogue: ‘‘ Dawn 
whitens, the cock crows: It is not the dawn, but the moon. The 
cows low round the house: It is not the cows, it is the call to 
prayer. The Turks call to the mosque: It is not the Turks, it 
is the wolves.” The observation of the swallow’s morning song is 
another point at which the master poet and the obscure folk-singer 
meet. This time both are natives of sunny lands; there is a clear 
reason why it should be so—in the north the swallow passes almost 
for adumb bird. Very rarely in England do we hear her notes, 
soft yet penetrating, like the high-pitched whisper of the Molian 
harp. Some of us may, indeed, have first got acquainted with them 
in Dante’s beautiful lines : 

Nell’ ora che comincia i tristi lai 
La Rondinella presso alla mattina .. . 
Little suspecting that he is committing the sin of plagiarism, the 
Greek begins one of his songs, ‘In the hour when the swallows, 
twittering, awake the dawn.” 

The ancient swallow myth does not seem to have anywhere 
crept into folk-lore; nor is there much trace of the old Scandina- 
vian delusion that swallows spent the winter under the ice on 
lakes or hanging up in caves like bunches of grapes. The swallow 
is taken simply as the typical bird of passage, the spring-bringer, 
the messenger, the traveller outre mer. She is the picked bird of 
countries, the African explorer, the Indian pioneer. A Servian 
story reports of her in the latter capacity. The small-leafed Sweet 
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Basil complains, ‘Silent dew, why fallest thou not on me?” 
“For two mornings,” answers the dew, “I fell on thee; this 
morning I amused myself by watching a great marvel. A vila” 
(a mountain spirit) ‘‘ quarrelled with an eagle over yonder moun- 
tain. Said the vila, ‘The mountain is mine.’ ‘No,’ said the 
eagle, ‘it is mine.’ The vila broke the eagle’s wing, and the young 
eaglets moaned bitterly, for great was their peril. Then a swallow 
comforted them: ‘Make no moan, young eaglets, I will carry 
you to the land of Ind, where the amaranth grows up to the 
horses’ knees, where the clover reaches their shoulders, where 
the sun never sets.” How, it may be asked, did the poet come 
by that notion of an Asiatic Eden? The folk-singer seldom 
paints foreign scenery in these glowing tints. There may be 
something of a southward longing in the boast— 


I'll show ye how the lilies grow 
On the banks o’ Italie. 


But this is cold and colourless beside the empire of the unsetting 
sun. 

Next to the swallow, the grey gull has the reputation of being 
the greatest traveller. Till lately the women of Croisic met on 
Assumption Day and sang a song to the gulls, imploring them 
to bring back their husbands and their lovers who were out at 
sea. Larks are often chosen as letter-carriers for short distances. 
The Greek knows that it is spring when pair by pair the turtle- 
doves swoop down to the brooks. He is an accurate observer ; 
in April or May any retired English pool will be found flecked 
over with the down of the wood-pigeons that come to drink and 
bathe in it. The cooing of doves is by general consent associated 
with constancy and requited love. It is not always, however, that 
nations are agreed as to the sense of a bird’s song. The ‘‘ merrie 
cuckoo”’ is supposed by the Sclavs to be rehearsing an endless 
dirge for a murdered brother. A Czech poet lays down yet another 
cause for its conjectured melancholy: ‘‘ Perched upon an oak tree, 
a cuckoo weeps because it is not always spring. How could the 
rye ripen in the fields if it were always spring? How could the 
apples ripen in the orchard if it were always summer? How 
could the corn harden in the rick if it were always autumn?” In 
spite of the sagacious content shown by these inquiries, it is pro- 
bable that the sadness which the Sclav attributes to the cuckoo- 
ery is but an echo of the sadness, deep and wide, of his own race. 

Of the nightingale the Tuscan sings, in the spirit of one greater 
than he,— 

Vedete la quel rusignol che canta 

Col suo bel canto lamentar si vuole,— 
which is not, by the by, his only Miltonic inspiration ; there is 
VOL. V. 9 
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a rustling of Vallombrosian leaves through the couplet, composed 
perhaps in Vallombrosia : 


E quante primavera foglie adorna 
Che si vaga e gentile a noi ritorna. 


The Bulgarian sees a mountain trembling to the song of three 
nightingales. Like his Servian neighbours, he must always have 
a story, and here is his nightingale story. Marika went into the 
garden; she passed the pomegranate-tree and the apple-tree, and 
sat her down under the red rose-tree to embroider a white hand- 
kerchief. In the rose-tree was a nightingale, and the nightingale 
said: ‘ Let us sing, Marika; if you sing better than I, you shall 
cut off my wings at the shoulders and my feet at the knee; if I 
sing better than you, I will cut off your hair at the roots.” They 
sang for two days, for three days; Marika sang the best. Then 
the nightingale pleaded, ‘‘ Marika, fair young girl, do not cut off 
my feet, let me keep my wings, for I have three little nightingales 
to rear, and of one of them I will make youa gift.” ‘Nightingale, 
sweet singer,” said Marika, ‘I will give thee grace of thy wings, 
and even of thy feet; go, tend thy little ones, make me a gift of 
one to lull me to sleep, and of one to awake me.” 

We may take leave of bird-lays with the pretty old Bourbonnaise 
chanson :— 

Derrier’ chez nous, il y a-t-un vert bocage, 
Le rossignol y chant’ tous les jours ; 


La il y dit en son charmant langage: 
“Les amoreux sont malheureux toujours !” 


Flowers, the green leaves and the grass, are suggestive of two 
kinds of pathos. The individual flower, the grass or leaf of any 
one day or spring-tide, becomes the type of the transitoriness of 
beauty and youth and life. ‘‘ Sing whilst ye are young and fair, 
soon you will be slighted, as are sere lilies,” is the song even of 
happy Tuscany. To the Sclav it seems a question whether it be 
worth while that there should be any flowers or morning gladness, 
since they must be gone so soon. ‘O my garden,” sings the 
Ruthenian, ‘ O my little garden, my garden and my green vine, 
why bloomest thou in the morning? Hardly bloomed, thou art 
withered, and the earth is strewn with thy leaves.” The other 
kind of pathos springs from a deeper well. Man passes by, each 
one hurries to his tragedy; Nature smiles tranquilly on. This 
moving force of contrast was known to Lywarch Hen, and to those 
Celtic bards who dived so deep into Nature’s secrets that scarcely 
a greater depth has been fathomed by any after-comers. It was 
perceived involuntarily by the English ballad-singers, who strung 
a burden of “Fine flowers” upon a tale of infanticide, and bade 
blackbird and mavis sing their sweetest between a murder and an 
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execution. And it is this that gives its key-note to an Armenian 
popular song of singular power. A bishop tells how he has made 
himself a vineyard ; he has brought stones from the valleys and 
raised a wall around it ; he has planted young vines and plentifully 
has he watered their roots. Every morning the nightingale sings 
sweetly to the rose. Every morning Gabriel says to his soul: 
** Rise and come forth from this vineyard, from this newly-built 
vineyard.” He has not eaten the fruit of the vine; he has built 
a wine-vat, but the wine he has not tasted; he has brought cool 
streams from the hills, but he has not drunk the water thereof; 
he has planted red and white roses, but he has not smelt their 
fragrance. The turtle-dove sings to the birds, and the spring is 
come. Gabriel calls to his soul, the light of his eyes grows 
dim ; “‘It is time I leave my vineyard, my beautiful vineyard.” 
There is hardly another poem treating of death which is so un- 
illuminated by one ray from a future dawn. 

In the great mass of folk-songs flowers are dealt with simply as 
the accessories to all beautiful things. The folk-poet learns from 
them his alphabet of beauty. Go into any English corn-field 
after harvest: whilst the elder children glean wheat-ears, the 
children of two and three years glean small yellow hearts-eases, 
vervaine, and blue scabions. They are as surely learning to dis- 
tinguish the Beautiful as the student in the courts of the Vatican. 
Through life, when these children think of a beautiful thing, the 
thought of a flower will not be far off. Religion and love, after 
all the two chief embellishments of the life of the poor, have been 
hung about with flowers from the past of Persephone and Freyja 
till to-day. Even in England the common people are glad if they 
can find a lily of the valley to carry to church at Whitsuntide, and 
the first sign that a country girl has got a sweetheart is often to 
be read in the transformation of the garden-plot before her door. 
In Italy you will not walk far among the vineyards and maize- 
fields without coming upon a shrine which bears traces of floral 
decoration. Some Italian villages and country towns have their 
special flower festival, or Infiorata ; Genzano, for instance, where, 
on the eighth day after Corpus Domini, innumerable flowers are 
stripped of their petals, which are sorted out according to colour 
and then arranged in patterns on the way to the church, the 
magnificence of the effect going far to make one condone the 
heartlessness of immolating so many victims to achieve an hour’s 
triumph. A charge of stupid indifference to beauty has been 
brought against the Italian peasant—it would seem partly on the 
score that he has been known to root up his anemones in order 
to put a stop to the inroads of foreign marauders. There are 
certain persons, law-abiding in the land which gave them birth, 
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who when abroad adopt the ethicsjof our tribal ancestors. A 
piece of ground, a tree, or a plant not enclosed by a wall, is 
turned by this strange public to its own uses. A walnut-tree by 
the wayside has a stick thrown among its branches to fetch down 
the walnuts. The peasant does what he can to protect himself. 
He observes that flowers attract trespassers, and so he roots up the 
flowers. There are Italian folk-songs which show a delight in 
flowers not to be surpassed anywhere. Flower-loving beyond all 
the rest are the Tuscan poets, whose love-lyrics have been truly 
described as ‘‘ tutto seminato de fiori’”—all sown with lilies, 
clove pinks and jessamine. The fact fits in pleasantly with the 
legend of the first Florentines, who are said to have called their 
city after “‘ the great basket of flowers” in which it was built. It 
fits in, too, with the sentiment attached even now to the very 
name of Florence. The old Floraja in the over-grown straw hat 
at the railway station can reckon on something more abiding than 
her long-lost charms to find her patrons; and it is curious to 
note how few of the passengers reject the proffered emblems of the 
flower-town, or fail to earn the parting wish “‘ Felice ritorno ! ” 

One point may be granted ; in Italy and elsewhere the common 
people do not highly or permanently value scentless flowers. A 
flower without fragrance is to them almost a dead flower. We 
put the question to a troop of English children coming from a 
wood laden with spoils, ‘‘What makes you like primroses?” 
“The scent of them,” was the answer. A little further along 
the lane came another troop, and the question was repeated. This 
time the answer was, ‘‘ Because they smell so nice.” No flower 
has been more widely reverenced than the unassuming sweet basil, 
the Basilico odorato of Sicilian songs, the Tulasi plant of India, 
where it is well-nigh worshipped in the house of every pious Hindu. 
The scale is graduated thus: the flower which has no smell is 
plucked in play, but left remorselessly to wither as children leave 
their daisy-chains; the flower which has a purely sweet and fresh 
perfume is arranged in nosegays, set in water, praised and enjoyed 
for the day ; the flower which has a scent of spice and incense and 
aromatic gums bears off honours scarcely less than divine. 

The folk-poet sings because heaven has given him a sweet voice 
and a fair mistress; because the earth brings forth her increase 
and the sun shines, and the spring comes back, and rest at noon- 
tide and at evening is lovely, and work in the oil-mill and in 
the vineyard is lovely too; he sings to embellish his labour and 
to enhance his repose. He lives on the shield of Achilles, singing, 
accompanied by a viol, to the grape-pickers; he is crowned with 
flowers in the golden age of Lucretius as he raises his sweet song 
at the festa. We have seen a little of what he says about Nature, 
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but, in truth, he is still her interpreter when he says nothing. 
All folk-poesy is sung and folk-songs are as much one of Nature’s 
voices as the song of the birds, the song of the brooks, the song 
of the wind in the pine-tops. So it is likewise with the rude 
musical instruments which the exigencies of his life have taught 
the peasant how to make; they utter tones more closely in 
harmony with nature than those of the finest Stradivarius. The 
Greeks were right when they made Pan with his reed-pipe rather 
than Apollo with his lyre the typical Nature-god. Anyone to whom 
it has chanced to hear a folk-song sung in its own home will 
understand what is meant. You may travel a good deal and not 
have that chance. The songs, the customs, the traditions of the 
people form an arcanum of which they are not always ready to 
lift the veil. To those, of course, whose lives are cast among a people 
that still sings, the opportunity comes oftener. But if the song 
be sung consciously for your pleasure its soul will hardly remain 
in it. The writer will always vividly remember two occasions of 
hearing a folk-song sung. Once, long ago, on the Bidassoa. 
The day was closing in; the bell was tolling in the little chapel 
on the heathery mountain-side, where mass is said for the peace 
of the brave men who fell here. Fontarabia stood bathed in orange 
light. It was low water, and the boat got almost stranded ; then 
the boatmen, an older and a younger man, both built like athletes, 
began to sing in low, wild snatches for the tide. Once, not very 
long since, at the marble quarry of Sant’ Ambrogio. Here also 
it was towards evening and in the autumn. The vintage was half 
over ; all day the sweet ‘‘ Prenda! Prenda!” of the grape-gatherers 
had invited the stranger to share in its purple magnificence. The 
blue of the more distant Veronese hills deepened against a coralline 
sky; not a dark thing was in sight except here or there the sil- 
houette of a cypress. Only a few workmen were employed in the 
quarry; one, a tall, slight lad, sang in the intervals from labour 
an air full of passion and tenderness. The marble amphitheatre 
gave sonority to his high voice. Each time Nature would have 
seemed incomplete had it lacked the human song. 
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Hadrian and his Soul, 


Animula, vagula, blandula, 
Hospes, comesque corporis, 
Quz nunc abibis in loca? 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula ; 
Nec, ut soles, dabis jocos. 
To tHe Eprtors or THE “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Lord Carnarvon, in your last issue, ‘‘ rendered ” the old-world 
gem with character and much grace, as a paraphrase. He will not 
object to a hint that the first and sixth lines might be improved by a 
slight grammatical correction of the words “ life of mine,” and ‘‘ whither 
now art taking wing ?” 

How ought such lines to be rendered into English? Lord Carnarvon 
thinks with some “licence,” ‘‘in order to catch the spirit, without too 
strict a regard to its actual terms.” His own verse is a good example 
of this method. To keep the exact number of words and lines of the 
original is a sort of bondage, and often impossible. Nor is this only 
because of ‘‘ the extreme terseness and condensation of Latin.” 

There is another, higher difficulty: besides the individual ethos, or 
mode of an author, there is that of language in general. Latin, Greek, 
English, say, are as different natural species resisting assimilation. 
The highest gift is to effect an assimilation, as far as may be, so that 
the rendering shall reflect vitally the original in every aspect. This 
ethos, or mode, is not quite the same, I think, as the “ spirit” of a poem. 
It is often a something beyond expression in words, and is only to be 
felt—as in Hadrian’s lines, and elsewhere; it is the reflex of the original 
mind—another mind than ours—and it makes itself felt through words, 
sound, form, and co-relation, and through an interweaving and welding 
together of these, structurally, and in a unity; and it is only the whole 
unity that awakens the feeling. Hadrian’s lines have this power, as a 
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whole ; we feel them to be full of an unseen life, of a brooding enigma, 
like a solemn moan or sigh that is not heard. 

To exhibit this subtle something “‘ unexpressed,” in another tongue, 
is a charm and success far above the mere art of verbal equivalency or 
formal reproduction ; and yet without a thorough grasp of every word, 
sound, form, and co-relation, failure must ensue; and the more cer- 
tainly in proportion to the perfectness of the original ideal or ‘‘ making.” 
Hence I think that, to succeed in the highest aim, it is desirable, if not 
necessary, to imitate the terseness and other peculiarities of the original 
and, as far as possible, to express, somehow, every word; and even to 
regard the number of lines as an element of the poet’s work, and of the 
effect produced. Who does not see that brevity, terseness, abruptness, 
in the Latin of Hadrian are instinct with artistic force? Coleridge 
says, somewhere, ‘‘ You may as well try to thrust a brick out of the wall 
with your finger,” as alter a word in a perfect poem. Look at the last 
line of the Latin of Hadrian, with its abrupt antithesis of life and 
death, like the deep bass of heathen thought to the melody of his liquid 
sounds! In the example given below I might have kept ‘‘ The play is 
o’er, and thy old wit shall flash no more”; but I felt that the original 
abruptness should rule. 

Another difficulty every translator has felt, and it is insurmountable. 
Those liquid diminutives in the Latin cannot be transferred into Eng- 
lish. The “little” and “ pretty” of Prior do not satisfy, however 
graceful his lines. We can only render primula by primrose; and the 
original melody of ‘‘ Animula, vagula, blandula” are beyond our Saxon 
phrasing. All that is possible is to give the nearest English meaning, 
-and some ring of native verse, in homage to the original, and, where all 
have failed, not to hope to satisfy. In this spirit I venture to offer my 
latest, not my earliest, attempt. 


O fondling spirit! errant, winning, 
O, body’s guest and friend, long trusted, 
Where wilt thou flee to, now beginning ? 
All paled, stark, and aye invested ; 
The play is o’er! Thy wonted wit shall flash no more. 


W. F. Hosson. 
Temple Ewell, Dover, 


6th Feb. 1885. 
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Land Owners and Land Law. 


To tHe Epitors or tHe “ NationaL Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


In view of the efforts constantly being made to effect changes: 
in the Land Laws, and seeing that the majority of those agitating for 
change own, as far as I can ascertain, neither freehold nor leasehold 
land, it may interest some to know the views of a leaseholder on some 
of the points in difference. 

The question of leasehold enfranchisement I do not propose now to 
discuss ; hitherto it has been considered chiefly from the points of view 
taken respectively by agitators and by landlords ; very little regard has 
been had for persons desiring, in the future, to obtain leases. I cer- 
tainly think it desirable that a tenant should have the power, in certain 
events, to acquire the freehold; but ‘as yet the schemes proposed to 
effect this object would have been of ten times more harm than 
good. How this is so I hope to be able to explain on some future 
occasion. 

Radical agitators seem to be fond of asserting that the Land Laws 
urgently need reform. Hither the state of the Land Laws is serious or 
it is not. If it is serious, why has not the present Radical Govern- 
ment made an attempt to remedy the evils complained of? They 
have been in power six years and have done almost nothing. Yet a 
Liberal writer says, “‘It is to the Liberals alone that you can look for 
true reform in the interests of the whole nation.” True, there are the 
“Ground Game Act, 1880,” and the “ Agricultural Holdings Act, 
1883,” also the ‘“‘ Conveyancing Act, 1881,” and the ‘Settled Lands 
Act, 1882”; but these two latter, together with the ‘Land Transfer 
Act, 1875,” all are owing to a Conservative Peer, Earl Cairns, and 
the three have effected great and beneficent reforms in our Land 
Laws. 

I doubt whether the two first-named Acts come within the term 
“Reform”: the first remedied a grievance, the second provided for 
farmers being compensated for improvements in certain cases; but why 
was the Act confined to farmers ?—why did it not include householders ? 
Tenants, as a rule, are not in the habit of spending money on improve- 
ments without first making sure it will pay them to do so; and in too. 
many cases, I feel sure, it has been the lack of means, and not the 
want of will, that has restrained tenants from effecting repairs and 
improvements. 

Men are bred up to become farmers, and when one takes his first 
farm his capital seldom consists of more than a few hundred pounds 
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which his father, who has probably three or four other children to 
provide‘for, has lent or given to him. Seldom has he sufficient to do more 
than partly stock the farm, and for some little time to come any little 
spare cash there may be is required for furnishing the house. This 
may be the true explanation of the failure of the people in Ireland to 
make use of the purchase clauses of the ‘“‘ Land Law (Ireland) Act, 
1881,”—the people have not sufficient capital to cultivate their farms, 
let alone the amount (probably five or six years’ rent, at the least) 
necessary for them to avail themselves of the assistance so liberally 
(save the mark !) offered by Government to those desirous of purchasing 
their farms. 

Unless he is farming for pleasure, it does not pay the English farmer 
to purchase his farm, even when he has the means. It cannot be 
because there are none for sale, when there are sufficient advertisements 
of approaching sales to fill four or five pages in one number of the 
Times. To rent is cheaper than to buy: farms can be obtained at rents 
equivalent to interest at three, or two, or even less, per cent. on the 
purchase-money, and there is seldom any difficulty in obtaining a long 
lease, which a landlord is usually only too glad to give to a good tenant. 
Thus it cannot be from want of security, but only from want of means, 
that farmers do not invest capital in improvements. 

As to whether “ high farming ” is desirable, I cannot presume to do 
more than offer an opinion, that it is impossible by manuring alone to 
replace all the constituents extracted from the soil by the crops grown 
thereon. And I believe that though high farming may be very profit- 
able for some years, yet in the end it tends to exhaust the land of some 
essential quality, for want whereof the produce is less and less able to 
resist disease. It is to causes like this that I attribute the phylloxera in 
vineyards, the leaf disease in coffee plantations, and the potato disease. 
We are, perhaps, better acquainted with the evils of high cultivation 
when we see its effects on the mind of man than on the soil of the 
earth. 

Often when a farmer applies for a lease, he will offer, if he can have 
the farm at lower rent, to do certain improvements: he will put certain 
buildings, fences, and gates in repair, he will rebuild some of the out- 
buildings : he will expend an extra quantity of manure on part of the 
land that has been over-cropped: he will put new drains in certain 
fields, and so on. Now at the end of his lease, and he has done all he has 
agreed to do, is it fair of the tenant to urge all these improvements as 
a reason why the rent should not be raised to the proper standard again. 
Yet this, too often, is the only reason that can be given, the tenant and 
his supporters finding it convenient to forget that all these improve- 
ments have been paid for by the landlord accepting a less rent. 
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If the Legislature continue to make enactments exclusively in favour 
of the tenant, as the present Government have done, we shall find the 
landlord grow more and more jealous of the rights left remaining to 
him: the audit dinner and the tenantry ball will be dropped, lest the 
custom become too strong, while the twenty per cent. remitted in a 
bad season, instead of being freely forgiven to the tenant, will be 
indorsed on his lease as a payment on account of unexhausted 
improvements. 

Complaint has been made of the landlord’s right to distrain for his 
rent, as giving the landlord an unfair advantage over the tenant’s other 
creditors. Ido not think that this right gives any unfair advantage, 
and I am confident that any attempt to curtail the right would be far 
from wise. 

The more sure an investment is, the greater will be the competition 
for it, and the rate of interest will be lower; so long as the landlord’s 
rent is secure, he will be enabled in hard seasons to allow the tenant to 
pay his trade creditors first (an undeniable benefit to them), and other- 
wise give him time in which to recover himself; but if distraint is 
abolished the landlord will have to insist, like other creditors, on his 
account for rent being punctually paid. In one respect the landlord is 
worse off than an ordinary tradesman ; the latter can at any time refuse 
further credit to the tenant: not so the landlord, unless he ejects the 
tenant ; a fate far worse, as all will admit, than distraining and selling 
some of the tenant’s goods. I say some of the tenant’s goods, because 
of the exceptions to the general rule that all cattle, goods, and chattel 
on the premises may be distrained. 

It is, I believe, the result of abolishing in Ireland the right to distrain, 
that we hear from there of many and more grievous cases of ejectment 
than the very occasional case which happens in England. We some- 
times hear of illegal distraints, it is true; but the landlord is generally 
made to pay heavily, so that the tenant is seldom otherwise than a 
gainer by the wrongful act of the landlord’s bailiff. There can be no 
question but that it is better for the landlord, a man of property, to be 
answerable for any mistake or wrongful act in distraining, than for the 
tenant, who is too poor to pay even his rent, to have the sheriff's officer 
levying for the rent and also the costs of an action to recover it. 
Distraint may be a sharp remedy for non-payment of rent ; but it is far 
preferable to the delays, worries, and expense, which would fall on a 
tenant if the rent had to be sued for, to say nothing of the bitter feeling 
that sometimes is engendered by a prolonged law-suit. 

A few words on the transfer of land, and I have finished. 

Much has recently been ;done to facilitate the transfer of land, but 
much remains to be done. We have a good Land Title Registration 
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System provided by the Land Transfer Act 1875, but the public will not 
make use of it ; much on the principles animating the horse which one 
man could lead to the water but twenty could not induce to drink. 
Wherein does the objection lie? If we can cure the objection, no doubt 
the Land Registry will soon become more popular. Well, speaking from 
experience, I say the delays and fees at the Land Registry are prohibi- 
tive in transactions of less amount than say £1,000. For one transaction 
in land where more than £5,000 changes hands there are over a hundred 
where the amount does not exceed £500. The minor fees are so nume- 
rous and heavy in small transfers as to be prohibitive, so much so, that 
I am not aware of a single Building-Land Society having registered their 
title to an estate. Yet one would think, out of all owners of land, 
Land Societies would be only too eager to avail themselves of a 
registered title. I know three building estates with registered titles, 
but I notice in their recent auctior bills the owners have ceased to hold 
out a registered absolute title as an inducement to purchasers. 

Had the Land Registry been in private hands it would long since have 
been a commercial success ; at present it costs to maintain about jive or 
six times its gross receipts. 

The Settled Lands Act (1882), by vesting a power of sale in the 
tenant for life, has done much to facilitate the sale of settled lands ; but 
it has not unlocked the bars which imprison the lands owned by 
colleges, companies, and corporations. What benefactor of mankind 
will devise a scheme that will bring these lands into the market ? 

Lewis Marxs Biven. 

8, Queen Street Place, 

London, E.C. 


The City Guilds Commission. 


To tHe Eprrors or THE Nationat Review.” 
(GENTLEMEN, 

The Blue Books published by the Royal Commission which was 
appointed in 1880 to inquire into and report upon the City Companies, 
have been criticised during the last month—on the one side by the able 
and experienced pen of Sir Arthur Hobhouse, and on the other by the 
writer of an article, not less remarkable or opportune, in the Quarterly 
Review. Both papers are interesting, and very profitable reading at the 
present time. The differences of view which characterise the Reports 
of the Commission, and the irreconcilable conflict between the respec- 
tive sections of it concerning the facts on which the Commissioners 
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report, necessarily create an appeal to the individual judgment and in- 
telligence of all who may influence public opinion in or out of Parlia- 
ment on the subject ; especially if, as has been stated publicly and on 
official authority, the Government do intend to propose legislative action 
in conformity with the recommendations made by the numerical majority 
of the Commissioners. The importance of this announcement to the 
City Companies, and to all who directly or indirectly are interested in 
their existence, is rightly appreciated both by Sir Arthur Hobhouse and 
by the Quarterly Reviewer. The former, after expressing his approval 
of the proposed legislation, adds: ‘‘I believe that reorganization (of 
the Companies) will not be found practicable in most cases ; and I think 
that any measure will be defective that does not provide for the disso- 
lution of Companies in proper cases.” ‘If it should succeed,” says the 
Quarterly Reviewer, ‘‘ the Companies will be doomed—their extinction 
becomes inevitable.” In truth the scope, final aim, and sure effect of 
such legislation can be nothing less than the destruction of the Com- 
panies, and the consequent absorption, sooner or later, by the State of 
their corporate property. And here we may remark on two features in 
the controversy, which Sir Arthur Hobhouse dwells on fairly and clearly 
throughout his argument, viz. (1) that the subject-matter of discussion 
is wholly concerning those funds which the Companies now hold for 
their own corporate benefit, as distinguished from those which they 
administer in their capacity as trustees under charitable trusts; and 
(2) that, if the City Companies are private bodies holding those corpo- 
rate funds as private property—then, cadit questio. Now this latter is 
exactly the claim which the Companies, individually and collectively, 
have set up. In furnishing to the Commissioners full and detailed 
returns of their corporate property, the Companies took care formally 
to assert its private character; they protested against acceptance of 
those returns to the prejudice of that assertion of their right of private 
ownership ; and they claimed that, if their asserted rights were called 
in question, the true nature of their tenure should be decided by the 
courts of law. It may, perhaps, be thought that the Companies would 
have been wiser in their generation if they had raised this question at 
an earlier period, and before they put their heads into the lion’s mouth 
by furnishing returns. But, in foro conscientia, the fact that they first 
answered loyally, and then protested against the assumption of right on 
which the inquiry had proceeded, enhances their title to a fair and 
thorough adjudication on the vital issue, viz. whether their corporate 
funds do belong of right to them, or to the community at large as repre- 
sented by the State. 

If the propriety of legislative interference depends, as Sir Arthur 
Hobhouse says it does, on the proposition that the funds in question are 
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in their essence property of the public; then, in face of the dry legal 
title which is admittedly favourable to the contention of the Companies, 
the burden of proving that proposition so as to establish it as a basis for 
legislation plainly lies on those who make it. But to us it seems also to 
be plain that the arguments used for this purpose rest on assumptions 
of fact which are vigorously disputed; and that, on Sir Arthur 
Hobhouse’s own showing, we look practically for a solution not in the 
Law Courts but by interference of the Legislature; and, “‘ according to 
broad political tendencies and views of the relative advantages and 
disadvantages of readjustment of property by the Sovereign Power.” 
This may be policy, but it is not justice; and we hold fast to the 
principle, which Sir Arthur Hobhouse enunciates and in which we 
heartily concur, that the right to intervene as well as the ground for 
intervention passes altogether, if the City Companies be (as they claim 
to be) bodies associated for private ends, and if their corporate property 
be private rather than public or municipal in its character. 

Their original association, which was long antecedent to their 
incorporation by formal charters, seems to have been clearly for pur- 
poses of mutual protection and support to their respective members ; 
and it was only the accident, that the members so associated in each 
case followed a particular trade, which gave its distinctive name to each 
Guild. The funds which now constitute their Corporate property were 
originally derived ‘‘ from their own subscriptions and gifts by their own 
members and others intended to be for their absolute use.” Their title 
to the absolute use of these funds has been recognized in ancient 
charters, and by legal decisions in modern times; and, since their 
disconnection with the particular trades some four hundred years ago, 
the main external function of these Companies has been to administer 
as trustees and to develop large educational and charitable bequests ; 
which were private in their origin, and were trusted to the Companies 
probably in reliance quite as much on their stability as on the integrity 
and capacity of the men who managed their affairs. Against an existing 
position primd facie so strong more is needed than inferential argu- 
ments based on assumptions of fact, which at least are doubtful and 
disputed, in order to overthrow the case for the Companies—at least if 
the game is to be played fairly, and the umpires are intelligent and 
just. 


February, 1885. 


‘ 
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Sir C. Gavan Duffy's Appeal to the Conservative Party. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe NationaL Review.” 


GENTLEMEN, 


Will you allow an Irishman who is neither connected with the 
landlord interest nor influenced by any ecclesiastical or religious bigotry, 
to say a few words on Sir C. Gavan Duffy’s article? I will pass over 
all the verbiage of his preamble, and try to state, first, what I under- 
stand him to mean, and secondly, why I think that what he desires 
ought to not be done. I understand him to mean, first, that there is an 
Irish grievance, because, in the days of ‘‘ Russell and Palmerston there 
were Irish debates where a quorum could scarcely be maintained until 
the division bell rang,” and then the Irish complaint was negatived by 
the votes of certain persons whom the writer describes with Saxon un- 
complimentariness but truly Irish impartiality, inasmuch as his own 
countrymen come in for the hardest of his hard words (National Review, 
February, p. 733). 

It seems to me that the grievance described by Sir C. G. Duffy is 
one that might arise under any system of representative Government. 
As well might the Isle of Wight or the Isle of Thanet complain that 
debates on its affairs were decided by ‘‘ manufacturers and squires, 
young bucks of the army and navy clubs,” to say nothing of the ‘‘ base 
contingent from the purlieus of Westminster,” for whom Sir Charles 
has such a generous and patriotic contempt. To any serious student of 
politics this complaint, coming from an Irish Nationalist, is sufficient to 
answer itself. If Ireland were independent, or had a ‘“ Grattan’s Par- 
liament,” even so might Achile Island demand Home Rule as against 
manufacturers from Belfast and butter merchants from Cork. This 
fallacy pervades every line and letter of Sir C. G. Duffy’s argument. It 
is not true, to put the thing in one word, that Ireland is ruled by 
Englishmen, any more than the same thing is true of Scotland, or than 
it is true that England and Scotland are both ruled by Irishmen. 
England, Scotland, and Ireland are all three ruled by one Parliament, 
in which Scotland is decidedly under-represented, and Ireland even 
more decidedly over-represented. If a Scotch politician made it a 
ground of complaint that Irish M.P.’s had the power to legislate for 
Scotland, he would be laughed at for his pains. Yet Scotland had an 
Anti-Union Party once. 

When I come to inquire what is the plan that Sir C. Gavan Duffy 
has to propose, I find myself utterly at a loss. Reading page 787 of 
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his article, I seem to find a new ascendancy shadowed out. ‘The 
victory and the spoils to the unbridled majority. All the remaining 
agents of feudal exaction and Protestant ascendancy abolished,” and 
apparently the sweeping principle above quoted put in their place. I 
had been under the impression that Protestant ascendancy had come 
to an end in 1829, or at least in 1870, and that fedual exaction had 
utterly perished in 1881. I do not know whether the words I am 
quoting are Sir Charles’s, or are meant to express the sentiment of 
some imaginary extremist. In either case, what they seem to me to 
signify is counter-ascendancy. ‘‘ Otes-toi de la, que je m’y mette,” said the 
French Revolutionist, and that is precisely what Sir Charles’s words 
appear to mean, whether they express his own sentiments or someone 
else’s. That they are not his own sentiments—unreservedly, at any 
rate—may be inferred from what he says at page 729, and again at 
739. Sir Charles considers that the words “ natives of Ireland” mean 
the whole population born in the island, of whatever creed, class, or 
origin (page 729). Sir Charles has never heard of any State, not 
planted on the virgin soil of a new country, which could dispense with 
a class possessing more leisure and higher discipline for public duties 
than the mass of the community (page 739). Good. But is not the 
class in question, now existing in Ireland, composed precisely of the 
agents of feudal exaction and Protestant ascendancy, whose abolition, 
if not directly proposed by Sir Charles, is contemplated by him with 
calm equanimity? Are not Protestants and landlords “natives of 
Ireland” on his own showing? And does he not know that wherever 
the ‘‘ unbridled majority” of Roman Catholics and peasants gets its own 
way, things are made as unpleasant for the “agents of exaction and 
ascendancy ” as the majority can make them ? 

Sir Charles is utterly wrong in his history when he says that Irish 
Roman Catholics never persecuted Protestants (page 732). There were 
no Protestants in Ireland in Mary Tudor’s reign—none, that is, who 
were in any way a possible mark for persecution. In James II.’s 
time there was a distinct persecution—not, indeed, by rack and stake, 
but a persecution, none the less. And what of 1641 and 1798? But 
argument is wasted on such topics as this. Anyone who knows any- 
thing of the rural Ireland of to-day—which, I take leave to say, Sir 
C. Gavan Duffy does not—knows that the peasant is a bigot and per- 
secutor at heart, whether he calls himself Romanist or Protestant. 
What are the party riots of Ulster but persecution on both sides, 
struggling to be free ? 

When Sir Charles talks about guarantees for the Irish minority, 
drawn by half-a-dozen competent men seated round a table (page 732), 
we should like to ask him what those guarantees are to be. Why did 
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not Sir Charles tell the Conservative Party, to whom he appeals, at 
least what his idea of a guarantee is? Is it the redistribution of 
the magistracy, and of the endowments of the University and Royal 
Schools on the basis of population, like votes in the new electorate ? 
(page 737). This, to be sure, is one of the things to follow upon the 
rule of the unbridled majority, which (if we understand him rightly) Sir 
C. G. Duffy deprecates. But, if so, then it is just one of the things 
against which a guarantee is required; and one wants very much to 
know what the guarantee is to be. 

I could say much more, but I have already trespassed too far upon 
your space. I will, therefore, conclude by pointing out that Sir C. G. 
Duffy has no more defined his Home Rule than Mr. Butt did, and that 
he has not answered the questions which he himself quotes from 
Mr. Gladstone. But Mr. Parnell has defined his idea of Home Rule, 
and has answered Mr. Gladstone’s question. His answer is, Grattan s 
Parliament first, and total independence to follow. And where will 
Sir Charles Gavan Duffy’s guarantees be then ? 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Aw Irish ConsEeRVATIVE. 
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CRAMER’S 
NEW PIANOFORTES, 


WITH IRON FRAMES. 


J. B. Cramer & Co. beg to call attention to their New Iron-Framed Cottage Pianofortes, 
which combine great —— and purity of tone, with a general excellence hitherto the character- 
istic of only the best Grand Pianofortes. 

These instruments are made in different sizes and cases, to meet the taste of all purchasers, 
and are supplied on Cramer’s three years’ system, which, though partially adopted by others, is 
carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


IRON-FRAMED PIANETTES - From 30 Guineas. 


From £2 16s, per quarter on their three years’ system. 


IRON-FRAMED PIANINOS - _ From 36 Guineas. 


From £3 10s. per quarter on their three years’ system. 


IRON-FRAMED COTTAGES - From 55 Guineas. 


rom £5 5s. per quarter on their three years’ system. 
FULL PARTICULARS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Nothing supplied but what is of the highest and most satisfactory quality. Exchanged any 
time within Six Months without loss to the Pure r. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


Regent Street, W.; Bond Street, W.; High St., Notting Hill, W. ; Moorgate St., E.U., LONDON, 
Church Street, LIVERPOOL. 
' 20, West Street, and 88, Western Road, BRIGHTON. 
And of their Agents at DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, and EDINBURGH; and the 
principal Musicsellers throughout the United Kingdom. 


Bradford's ‘‘Vowel’’ Washing 
Machine 


is admittedly the best in all essential points, 
and may be had in all sizes for Hand and Steam 
——. See Catalogue. A Month’s Free Trial 
allowed, 


Lawndry Machinery, 
Dairy Machinery, 
Domestic Machinery, 
Horticultural Machinery. 


Catalogue, with 200 Illustrations, Post free. 


Thomas Bradford & Co., 


Laundry Engineers, BRADFORD‘'S HAND LAUNDRY. 
140, 141, 142,143, High Lonpon, 


AND AT 


Manchester, Salford, and Liverpool. 


Plans and Estimates furnished of every descrip- 
tion of Laundry for Hand and Steam Power. 


ABOUT CLARET. 


There has been, during the last few years, a great deal of exaggeration and misconception, mainly 
arising from letters and articles in the Press, by those who are almost entirely ignorant on the 
subject. They exaggerate the quantity consumed in this country, and understate the quantity 
produced. Why, Paris alone consumes more wine than the whole of Great Britain and Ireland. 
It is true the production of common wine in France has been enormously decreased by the 
ravages of the phylloxera within the last few years, and as every person in France consumes 
wine, low wines have to be imported to supply the home demand, hence the unusual circumstance 
of France importing great quantities of common wine. There never has been any difficulty in 
procuring good, pure French wines, except in the very lowest qualities. For ourselves, owing 
to the large reserves we buy, we have always been able to supply 

GOOD CLARET ......... at 13s. per. doz. | FINER DINNER WINE at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s. per doz. 

FINE DINNER WINE ,, l6s. * HIGH CLASS Do. ... from 42s. upwards _,, 

Bottles included. 


The more we see of the wines gentlemen buy from dealers from Bordeaux, the more we are 
surprised, as we can give the ordinary wines at lower, and the High-Class Wines at very much 
lower, prices than they pay. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 
9 LORD STREET,LIVERPOOL; 26 MARKET/STREET, MANCHESTER; 
83 HIGH STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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ACCIDENTS. 


64, CORNHILL. 


ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company. 


Compensation already paid, 


TWO MILLIONS 


100.000 SUFFERERS FROM 
ACCIDENTS. 


64, CORNHILL. 


W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonder- 
ful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, 


Bronchitis, Asthma. 

aap | checks and arrests those too fatal diseases 
—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 

acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specitic 
in Cholera and Dysentery. 

effectually cuts short all attacks of Eplepsy, Hysteria, 
Palpitation, and Spasms. 


is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, 
\ Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
\ 


From Dr. B. J. BOULTON & CO., HORNCASTLE. 


\ “We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne in our practice lately, and 
look upon it as an excellent Sedative and Anti-Spasmodic. It seems to allay pain 
and irritation in whatever organ, and from whatever cause. It produces a feeling 
of comfort and quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it seems to 


possess this great advantage over all other Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant 
after-effects.” 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pack Woop stated that Dr. J. Conus 
BrownE was undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the 


Defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, which he regretted to say had been 
sworn to.—See Times, 10th July 1864. 


Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None are genuine 
without the words, “ DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 


Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each 
Bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer: J, T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, W.C. 
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